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Prospecting Aids 


JAMES W. PERRY’s unit produced 275% of paid 
premium quota in his first 23 months with 
Pacific Mutual as Agency Supervisor in Los 
Angeles. “It’s prospecting that does it,’ says Jim, 
“and with P.M.’s co-ordinated prospecting 
helps, the hopper’s always full at our office. 
The company’s Direct Mail Plan gives us a 


constant flow of leads; and P. M. pre-approach 


techniques really soften up the tough cases.’ 





Pacific 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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ASSOCIATION 


Total New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including 
Revivals, Increases or Dividend Additions. 














(000 Omitted) 
Ratios 
1953 
over 
Month 1951 1952 1953 1952 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
MNS coc aise $2,032,000 $2,031,000 $2,350,000 16% 
Feb. ececcces ,287, ’ ’ 2,61 7,000 2( \% 
WME Siccwctes 2,417,000 2,495,000 3,337,000 34% 
WMS sindccoricks 2,250,000 2,571,000 
en 2,384,000 2,803,000 
Ee 2,258,000 2,589,000 
We seses.ce 2,183,000 2,442,000 
(oe 135,000 2,319,000 
ere 1,923,000 2,504,000 
eee 2,256,000 2,661,000 
WSS oc creiasna 2,398,000 2,516,000 
MMEES Kincenigre 2,478,000 3,319,000 
ene $29,450,000* $33,400,000* $8,304,000 24% 
TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 
ie. 555, ards $1,352,000 $1,466,000 $1,676,000 14% 
PO. adcwinwies 1,291,000 1,487,000 1,713,000 15% 
MM ecisicacacers 1,557,000 1,725,000 2,169,000 26% 
Ne cick sarc 1,510,000 1,743,000 
MS a hace 1,522,000 1,692,000 
ME = rs id ois 1,485, 1,690,000 
eee 1,472,000 1,679,000 
BR cae ais 5 1,467,000 1,571,000 
ne 1,292,000 1,601,000 
Na Sete 1,557,000 1,824,000 
| See 1,556,000 1,678,000 
_ a 1,577,000 1,958,000 
| ee $19,062,000* $21,600,000* $5,558,000 19% 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 
eae eee $395,000 $382,000 $432,000 13% 
Ee 424, 454,000 513,000 13% 
a ee 486,000 530,000 560,000 6% 
a ee 466,000 497,000 
| ere ee 505,000 537,000 
|S aeerreee 475,000 464,000 
eee 420,000 420,000 
Aug. e 424,000 442,000 
es ae 449,000 470,000 
ees 481,000 499,000 
_ eee 453,000 474,000 
Se 436,000 421,000 
I isin esas ce $5,461,000* $5,800,000* $1,505,000 10% 
TOTAL GROUP SALES 
NN cscs $285,000 $183,000 $242,000 32% 
. Serer 572,000 238,000 391,000 64% 
MINES bra, 6.5:0:0,0e 374,000 240,000 608,000 153% 
arn 274,000 331,000 
er 357,000 574,000 
ae 000 435,000 
ere 291,000 343,000 
244,000 306,000 
PR 5 narciewe 182,000 433,000 
Sa 218,000 338,000 
so rere acéss 389,000 364,000 
Pe 465,000 940,000 
eee $4,927,000* $6,000,000* $1,241,000 88% 


* Including Year-end Adjustments. 
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"!“T Make a Living Doing What I Like!” 


by J.W.W. 


ios Equitable Society Representative 
ver 
952 § What is it that makes an insurance man tick— 

and click? I think it’s when he realizes that he 

is a member of a profession dedicated to doing 
4 something for others rather than doing others 
4° , for something. It’s amazing what a lift it gives 
your morale, what a wonderful feeling of 
accomplishment you enjoy when you help oth- 
ers help themselves. 





Deep down I know that insurance is as vital 
as law, medicine, manufacturing, retailing or 
any other career in the life of their commu- 
nity. My own files, for example, contain case 

4 after case of families I’ve helped hold together 
when the breadwinner died—of young people 
getting a good education—of old couples living 


+ g serenely and securely. 


26% Take the case of Hobart Pulliam. Fine look- 
ing young fellow, isn’t he? This June he grad- 
uates cum laude from one of our great univer- 
sities. That’s because “Hobe” had an Equitable 
Education Endowment to carry him through. 
Something he couldn’t have counted on if years 
ago I hadn’t sold his dad on the plan. 


Yes, I’ve made a living doing what I like — 
being of service to my fellow men. I’ve never 
had to wonder if I’ve accomplished anything. 

I see it all around me in the faces of my friends 
13% ‘ ‘ 7 
13% and neighbors. A fine profession, insurance. 
6% And a fine organization to represent, the 
Equitable Society. 


19% 





393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N. Y. 


Hobe Pulliam graduates cum laude this June from one of 
our great universities. It’s a wonderful feeling of satis- 
> faction to know I helped see him through. 
One of a series of advertisements illustrating how a 
Month. representative of The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety serves his community by selling life insurance, 
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, A BILLION IN FORCE... 


We've already spread the news in Texas, but we want all of our 


friends elsewhere in the industry to know about it too... 


On March 10, 1953, Southwestern Life observed the 50th Anniver- 
sary of the issuance of its charter. Eight days before that the Company’s 


insurance in force passed the Billion Dollar mark. 


It took a lot of policyowner and public good will as well as a 
great agency force and home office organization to enable Southwestern 
Life, before the end of its first fifty years, to reach a billion dollars of 


insurance in force while confining its operations to its home state. 


Naturally we’re pleased about this unique achievement. And proud, 


as a good Texas neighbor, of our place in an industry which has con- 


tributed so much during this half-century to the building of a great 


nation and the welfare of its people. 


JAMES RALPH WOOD, PRESIDENT HOME OFFICE © DALLAS 


FAMILY PROTECTION © BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE.* ANNUITIES «© PENSION PLANS * GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 
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**k* Although it is not generally admitted, business men 
are susceptible to fads just as is the public at large. 
One of the current fads is to emphasize human relations, 
morale, communications or job satisfaction. However 
fine such aims are and however valid the results that 
can be obtained from such a program, it should be 
remembered that the attempt to substitute human re- 
lations for efficiency in planning, intelligent selection and 
training and creative supervision is doomed to failure. 
A Study of Attitudes on page 29 reports on the results 
of a particular technique for getting realistic informa- 
*xk Package selling, the average life insurance buyer, tion from agents and deciding which items of that in- 
training programs and the financing of new agents were formation should be translated into action. 
all subjects of discussion at the Small Companies’ 
Conference of the Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association held in Chicago a short time ago. Some 
excerpts of the addresses on these subjects are given 
in the necessarily brief account of the meeting an page 8. 


***x Insurance companies and hospitals have many 
common interests in the field of accident and health 
insurance. If pre-paid medical care is to remain a vol- 
untary measure and not become a field of government 
activity there must be cooperation between them. The 
«kk For a long time the life insurance industry has soundest basis for cooperation is an understanding by 
been in favor of the extension of Social Security to as = party of the problems and capabilities of the other. 
° ‘or this reason we feel it is only logical that our acci- 
many persons as possible. See page 12. Also on that d d health i q hi h 
page is reviewed the importance to the industry of a are Oe OS ee wee ee a 


deciding definitely When Is It Not a War. Also see item 2 Medical man. On page 33 are his views on the high- 
on page 83. way To Better Health. 


xx Tt is somewhat trite to say that knowledge is power 
yet its very triteness is an indication of its validity. In 
a life insurance salesman knowledge evinces this power 
not only in the added income of the man who knows 
his subject matter but in the greater prestige he enjoys 
and the more complete confidence he feels. These three 
qualities are essential factors of The Career Concept of 
life insurance selling. The part that education has 
played in developing this concept is detailed in the article 
on page 37 along with a chart of the progress that has 
**x Student accident and student sports insurance are een made in extending higher education in life insur- 
today one of the most rapidly expanding branches of 2¢e to a greater and greater number of the potential 
the accident and health field. More and more companies leaders of our society. 

are entering the field with the offer of various types *** Ask the question, “What are the most valuable 
of contracts. There are, however, three general forms 
of Student Coverage presently in use. A description of 
these forms and a run-down of the questions to be con- 
sidered before entering the field are contained in the 
article on page 21. 


*x* The need for a fundamental appraisal and some 
basic changes in our Social Security program has been 
apparent for some time. There are active and vocal 
persons who feel the changes should consist of increased 
governmental control and activity. A refutation of this 
philosophy plus a discussion of the responsibility of 
management in this area is included in the article Look 
Ahead on page 15. In it the author outlines a challeng- 
ing and rewarding future. 


hours of the day for a life insurance salesman,” and 
you will get a wide variety of answers. Probably this 
is because almost all of the twenty-four can be put to 
remunerative use. However, individuals differ and 
one schedule will prove more productive for a particular 
producer than another. On page 41 is the partial result 
of a symposium on Working Hours. We do not suppose 
that it will result in the revamping of your habits but 
there may well be some ideas presented there which can 
profitably be adapted to your mode of life. 


*** Tf he is not to become a policy peddler, the insur- 
ance agent must develop some method of selling which 
will place him above the crowd. If he can perform 
some special service for a client or prospect thus winning 
his confidence and trust, he will find that the benefits 
from repeat sales and referrals will far outweigh the *** The last week of this month has been designated 
immediate return from the original sale. On page 25 National Secretaries Week. What more appropriate 
our author gives a number of specific examples of how time could there be to take a good look in a spirit of 
the Use of the Audit has expanded his writings and appreciation at Your Secretary? On page 53 is a com- 
enlarged his circle of operation. These are not special posite picture of the average secretary developed from 
situations but are descriptions of a procedure which can surveying 10,000 of the young ladies and four hundred 
be followed by any agent who will expend the time. of their bosses. 
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SMALL COMPANIES CONFERENCE 


ACKAGE SELLING has increased 

the Union Life’s volume of 

business, increased the aver- 
age-size policy and reduced over-all 
field expenses, Frank Whitbeck, 
vice president, told the recent Small 
Companies Conference of the Life 
Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation. 

Last year, Mr. Whitbeck told the 
group which met in Chicago, 
packages helped to increase produc- 
tion 25 per cent over 1951, and in 
addition raised the average-size pol- 
icy about $2,000. The gain in insur- 
ance in force was nearly 200 per cent 
over 1951. This year new business 
is up 45 per cent over the same 
period in 1952. Field expenses were 
reduced about 30 per cent. 

“We are a small company produc- 
ing most of our ordinary business in 
a rural or a semi-rural market with a 
lot of one-interview selling,” he said. 
“Our field operation is rather exten- 
sive and we do not have many big 
city agencies equipped to train their 
own agents in estate analysis and the 
like, or follow through carefully 
after we have trained them at the 
home office. We discovered that few 
men really know how, or can learn 
how, to use a Visual Sales Kit effec- 
tively. Also, we have gone through 
the wringer trying to make every- 
body a programmer or a profes- 
sional man; we discovered that rela- 
tively few men in our business can 
really be professional programmers 
and that the rest of us have all got 
to be salesmen.” 

Despite some economic influences 
and some broad developments in 
mass coverage, “there will always be 
a Mr. Average Buyer, who is in 
need of life insurance and who is 
able to pay for it,” T. A. Sick, Presi- 
dent of Security Mutual Life, told 
the conference. 

“The theory of some,” Mr. Sick, 
who is also president of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention explained, 
“apparently is that increased mass 
selling will eliminate package selling. 
With continuing high taxes, although 
perhaps at a somewhat lower level, 
there will be a real need for the 
agent who can intelligently discuss 
estate planning, estate taxes, insur- 


8 


ance trusts, and needs of wealthy 
prospects. 

“However, in my opinion, there 
will always be a Mr. Average Buyer. 
Economists tell us that once incomes 
of workers have reached a new 
plateau, they do not recede to the 
level from which they ascended, even 
in times of stress. 

“Assume then that incomes re- 
main relatively high. Is not Mr. 
Average Buyer then in need of and 
able to pay for life insurance over 
and above his so-called mass cov- 
erage? But let us assume that in- 
comes and our economy sink to a 
comparatively low level. Is it not 
then quite likely that we may see 
very substantial curtailment of mass 
coverage, and these same workers 
will be in need of more ordinary in- 
surance? 

“The bulk of our mass coverage 
today consists of term group insur- 
ance. Certainly no one would argue 
that this type of coverage can replace 
or compare with the ordinary policy 
which Mr. Average Buyer pur- 
chases. There are today some 55 
percent more children under five 
years of age than there were ten 
years ago. Even now these provide 
a tremendous market for juvenile 
insurance policies. Notwithstanding 
the great need for estate planning 
and the needs of wealthy prospects, 
in my opinion there will always be a 
need for package selling.” 

Small companies, he said, will find 
that the “real backbone of our econ- 
omy is the small businessman.”” The 
small businessman and the em- 
ployees he has working for him form 
a natural market for us on an indi- 
vidual basis and form a mass cover- 
age viewpoint for those small com- 
panies that wish to enter this field, 
he suggested. 

Mr. Sick pointed out that the 
small company has certain definite 
advantages. He cited as some of 
these advantages the unlimited op- 
portunities for growth to young 
men, close contact of field men with 
top management and ability of small 
companies to shift its operation 
quickly to take advantage of changes 
in the economy and social structure 
of our nation. 


In order to secure a sufficient 
volume of persistent business to 
show satisfactory company growth, 
the training program for quality 
business “must be a_ continuous 
activity program, rather than an 
occasional injection at schools and 
regional meetings,” stated Lee Can- 
non, agency vice president, Western 
Life, another of the speakers at the 
conference. 

“It seems to us that first and per- 
haps the most important job is to 
sell the field force and to keep them 
sold on the importance and value of 
persistent business—the importance 
to the salesmen themselves, and not 
just to the company and the clients,” 
the Western Life agency officer said. 
“We know for a fact the importanc« 
of getting the bulk of our business 
from field men who are financially, 
sound, for this financial stability is 
reflected in the quality of our busi- 
ness.” 

Mr. Cannon said the company had 
no magic formula for increasing 
persistency, but rather attributes its 
results to a great many different 
things, all of which resulted in 
higher persistency. “We keep our 
field men continuously conscious of 
the importance of persistency,” he 
declared. “We keep them wanting 
to learn more and do more things to 
improve their persistency. You must 
always remember that your field 
men must want to improve their per- 
sistency before they will do anything 
about it.” 

A warning that companies must 
do more to protect their interest in 
financed new agents was given the 
conference by Dr. S. Rains Wallace, 
Jr., director of research, LIAMA. 

His talk was based on a prelimi- 
nary analysis of the four contract 
years’ record of men recruited in 
1947, the three year record of 1948 
recruits, the two year record of 1949 
men and the one year record of the 
1950 recruit class. Dr. Wallace 
pointed out that the trend toward 
some kind of financing has been 
definite. Fifty-nine per cent of 1947 
recruits were financed as compared 
to over 70 per cent in 1949 and 1950. 
He contended that such a trend 
could not be justified entirely on the 
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IN INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, CHOOSE 


HOTEL CLAYPOOL 


Completely rehabilitated, the ‘new’ Claypool is gaining the finest reputation 
among discriminating travelers. Beautiful new furnishings and decorations 
have greatly enhanced the popularity of this fine hotel. Con- 
veniently located in the heart of Indianapolis, you'll find 


ALABAMA 
MIRAL SEMMES 
OMAS JEFFERSON 


DISTRICT OF 
HINGTON, oF COLUMBIA 





HOTEL AD 
HOTEL TH: 
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HOTEL WAS 








JUNG Hote, LOUISIANA 


HOTEL DESOTO 
HOTEL PAXTON 


HOTEL CLOvis 


SOUTH 
HOTEL Wape HAMPTON UNA 


the Claypool unsurpassed in courteous service and excellent 


accommodations. Next time choose the Clevpool. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION IN GUEST ROOMS 








HOTEL PAXTON 
OMAHA, NEB. 


HOTEL WASHINGTON 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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HOTEL Brow, 
HOTEL BAKER 
HOTEL TRAVIS, 
HOTEL CORTEZ 
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HOTEL PLaz 
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HOTEL FALis _ 
HOTEL CACTUS. 
HOTEL MENGER 
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basis that it is necessary because of 
the competitive recruiting situation 
in a tight labor market. Companies 
should also make sure the results ob- 
tained from financed men are defi- 
nitely superior to those from the 
non-financed recruits. 

The LIAMA examined the termi- 
nation rate of financed and non- 
financed men who survived beyond 
the first year and also examined the 
record of the terminators. It was 
found that one out of every four 
financed terminators produced $160,- 
500 for his company in the year be- 
fore termination, compared to only 
one out of eight of the non-financed 
terminators. 

“What makes our promising, fi- 
nanced men throw up the sponge 
just as they are looking like good 
bets to come through?,” Dr. Wallace 
asked. “Or should we ask, who 
makes them do it?” 

As a partial answer, the speaker 
pointed out that of the 522 financed 
men in the 1947 recruit class who 
entered the third contract quarter, 
there were 203 who failed to pro- 
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duce as much as $20,500 in the sec- 
ond quarter. Three and one half 
years later, only four of these 203 
were still under contract and had 
produced as much for their com- 
panies as $160,500 in the fourth 
year. The total production of these 
203 men for the three and a half 
years was only 13 million. 

Dr. Wallace pointed out that the 
319 men in the 1947 group who did 
produce as much as $20,500 in the 
second quarter were represented by 
55 “successful” agents and had a 
total three and a half year produc- 
tion of 113 million. He contended 
that the early elimination of the 203 
early failures would not only have 
saved many financing dollars for 
which the return was pitifully small 
but should also result in more train- 
ing and supervisory time to use in 
protecting the investment in the 319 
more promising men. 

Showing that a large number of 
non-financed men who had low pro- 
duction in the second quarter had 
also been continued in the business 
and had shown three and a half year 


results almost identical with the fi- 
nanced early failures, Dr. Wallace 
concluded: “What happened? We 
spent a lot of money investing in 
good men. Then we spend a lot 
more money and time investing in 
proven failures. So we failed to pro- 
tect our investment by getting the 
full advantage of the good in our 
good men. We failed them and 
failed ourselves, so we could pick up 
26 million of production from 420 
bad bets over a period of three and a 
half years.” 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
COMMITTEE 


WITH THE NEW FEDERAL execu- 
tive department—Health, Education, 
and Welfare—functioning under 
Secretary Oveta Culp Hobby, the 
advisory committee of social secu- 
rity is expected to get down to work. 
Several insurance executives are 
members. Considerable study is ex- 
pected before the committee recom- 
mends improvements of the social 
security system. 
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=f ee Atlantic Life's sound growth 


. in the past ten years. 


insurance in force, another new 
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DECEMBER 31, 1952 
Mkt. Total 


MARCH 31, 1953 
Mkt. 
Bid Share 


q Total » 4 
Bid 


Price 
Aetna Life SISA 
Colonial Life, N. J. .. 49 
Columbian National bil, 
Connecticut General 
Continental Assurance 135 
Franklin Life 
Jefferson Standard .. 
Kansas City Life .... 
Life & Casualty, Tenn. 
Life of Virginia 
Lincoln National .... 
Monumental Life .... 
National L. & A., Tenn. 
Philadelphia Life .... 
Travelers 
United States Life ... 


53', 
West Coast Life 


28, 


$1,361,492,917 


(a) After 50% stock dividend. 


Value 
$23 1,000,000 
4,410,000 
12,300,000 
108,000,000 
87,750,000 
52,031,250 
85,125,000 
19,120,000 


(b) After 10% stock dividend. 


Share In- 
Price Value crease 
$a79'/2 $238,500,000 3.2 
48 4,320,000 —2.0 
62!/2 12,500,000 1.6 
117,000,000 8.3 
79,300,000 —9.6 
68,507,813 31.7 
91,125,000 7.0 
22,000,000 15.1 
76,000,000 
37,200,000 
182,000,000 
25,000,000 
118,000,000 
2,711,500 
312,000,000 
14,375,000 
5,650,000 


57!/2 
28'/, 


$1,406,189,313 
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L ANURAN 


— INSURANCE SHARES, in general, continued their 
upward movement through the first quarter of 1953 
in contrast to the experience of fire and casualty insur- 
ance shares and listed securities. The average gain in 
aggregate share values of seventeen life insurance com- 
panies was 3.3% for the three month period compared 
with a loss of 5.6% registered by fire and casualty shares 
and a loss of 4.8% reflected by Standard & Poor’s daily 
index of 90 listed stocks. 

Of the seventeen life stocks tabulated above, eleven 
showed advances, five declined and one remained un- 
changed. Franklin Life, one of the outstanding per- 
formers in 1952, continued its sensational upward 
swing and closed the quarter with a gain of 31.7%. 
Kansas City Life, another notable gainer last year, 
rose 72 points since the beginning of 1953 for a gain of 
15.1%. Others recording better than average rises 
were Philadelphia Life, Lincoln National, Connecticut 
General, United States Life and Jefferson Standard. 
On the down side, the larger losses were registered 
by Continental Assurance (9.6%) and Life of Vir- 
ginia (8.8%). 
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Bid Prices 


1953 Range 
High Low 


124% 115% — 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. (new) .... 83 76 76 
50% 46 47Y 
664 62, 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 199 175 188 
Continental Assurance Company 122 


April 17, 
1953 


Aetna Life Insurance Co. (old) 


Colonial Life Insurance Company .... 


Columbian National Life Insurance Co. 


Franklin Life Insurance Company .... 89 69 
61% 
550 
28% 


6214 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. .. 185 174 


Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. 
Kansas City Life Insurance Company. 555 
Life and Casualty Insurance Company 31 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia .. 68 61 


Monumental Life Insurance Company.. 51 48 49 
National Life & Accident Insurance Co. 59% 51 56 


726 742 
Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


Travelers Insurance Company 
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SOCIAL 


SECURITY 


INCE the inception of social security in the ‘30s its 

growth has been very large. This growth has been 
mainly in two directions—number of persons included 
and dollar value of salary covered, contributions, and 
benefits. The controversy over additional types of cov- 
erage, such as a national health insurance plan, has 
barred large-scale extensions of another kind. 

It was always the hope of those who favored social 
security in the early days that the Old Age and Sur- 
vivors program would gradually replace the Old Age 
Assistance payments, which were instituted to take care 
of the problem of “benefit for past service.” Because 
Old Age Assistance depends upon a means test which 
can be applied with varying standards by the states, 
there have been inherent disadvantages as compared 
with the Old Age and Survivors program which is easier 
to administer, subject to fewer abuses, and more satis- 
fying to the recipient. 

For a long time the life insurance industry has been 
in favor of extension of social security to as many per- 


sons as possible, and without disability benefits. Much 
the same program is supported by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. Some of the major classes still 
excluded are some of the professions, farmers, and farm 
laborers. While a national health service is unlikely to 
be instituted for some time in this country, it is prob- 
able that a number of new classes will be brought under 
social security—as that term is now understood—within 
the next few years. 


Advisory Committee 


The new advisory committee on social security will 
not have a report ready for some time, it can be pre- 
sumed. While some of its effort will be devoted to such 
technical matters as the desirability of maintaining re- 
serves, it can be hoped that means will be found to 
include all groups of the population not actively opposed 
to being covered, and for the progressive transfer of 
older people from Old Age Assistance to the Old Age 
and Survivors rolls. 





WHEN IS IT 


NO 


O MANY people the question of whether the 

Korean hostilities constitute a war is academic, or 
even coldhearted theorizing. No doubt to most people 
the Korean conflict is war in everything but name. In 
certain instances, however, the decision as to exactly 
what constitutes war is an important practical matter. 


Question Is Important 


In life insurance the problem of what is war in the 
legal sense is important in the payment of claims for 
double indemnity and sometimes the face amount of 
insurance. In a number of cases since the beginning 
of the Korean struggle, courts have held that the 
Korean affair is not war in the strictly legal sense. This 
opinion is based on the constitutional provision that only 
Congress may legally declare war, although a President 
can dispatch armed forces abroad, and qa number of 
Presidents have done so, 
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TA WAR? 


The practical effect of these court decisions involving 
life insurance proceeds is that a beneficiary is frequently 
better off where the ‘legalistic” definition of war is ad- 
hered to and the Korean conflict is declared not to be 
a war, than she would be if the apparently obvious were 
to be admitted. The reason, of course, is that the older 
type of war exclusion clause in life insurance policies 
provided for payment of less than the face amount if 
death occurred as a result of war or even, in some cases 
during military service in time of war. 

The precise wording of war exclusion clauses varies, 
but it is common nowadays for a company to exclude 
as a recognized cause of death for insurance purposes 
a death resulting from war “declared or undeclared.” 
Such wording apparently is construed by the courts to 
exclude payments on Korean war deaths. In the absence 
of such wording, or its equivalent, however, we cat 
probably expect courts to construe “war” in a narrow 
sense—in other words, in favor of the beneficiary. 
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e can help you... 
if you let him! 


Your insurance representative can 
help you replace income lost through 
injury, illness, death or old age. He can 
help you and your family have money 


when you need it most. 


In the search for financial security, 
most people find that nothing can take 
the place of insurance and no one 
can take the place of the well-trained, 


thoughtful insurance agent. 


Open your door to the Lincoln 
National man in your community. 
He’s trained in the Lincoln tradition 


of service and he’s ready to help you. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 
Its Name 


Indicates Its Character 


This LNL ad appears in Saturday Evening Post, May 2, 1953 
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WHEN AND IF 


hase a man buys Term to cover a 


temporary need or as an option on more 
permanent insurance, two things are clear: 


Temporary needs sometimes become per- 
manent needs. And options occasionally 
need to be extended—until the policyowner 
is financially able to convert. 


Hence the need for Term insurance that 


will convert when desirable and renew if 
necessary. 


Occidental Life offers short-term plans that 
renew as often as necessary — to policy 
anniversary ‘nearest age 64 — and convert 
at any time —to anniversary nearest age 65. 


These are added protections for the policy- 
owner — when and if. 
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“WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS...THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO” 





OR some time it has been 

evident that our Social Secur- 

ity programs in this country 
have been in need of a fundamental 
appraisal and that some rather basic 
changes should be made. The new 
administration faces a very real task 
in this respect, and much careful 
thought will be required. The unsat- 
isfactory situation existing in regard 
to Social Security was brought out 
clearly during the last session of 
Congress. While the need for a 
thoroughgoing study in this whole 
field had been recognized in 1950, 
when important amendments to the 
Social Security Act were made effec- 
tive, the action of the Senate author- 
izing such a basic study was never 
implemented. Instead, last year 
other changes were made, further 
increasing benefits and introducing 
new elements of coverage without 
adequate attention to the long-range 
questions involved. In view of those 
developments and of current condi- 
tions, we have reached a time when 
it is appropriate not only to take a 
look at our present situation but 
also to explore where we should go. 


Many Challenges 


While these are difficult problems, 
we cannot lose sight of the fact that 
they also involve many challenges 
of a most stimulating sort. Through 
so-called “private” insurance and re- 
lated agencies, mechanisms have 
been evolved of increasing effec- 
tiveness in cushioning the financial 
blows which can be dealt out by 
what I have called “The Four Horse- 
men,” those spectres in life which 
are summed up in the words, “sick- 
ness and accident,” “unemploy- 
ment,” “old age,” and “death.” The 
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LEROY A. LINCOLN 
Chairman of the Board 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


public in general—and employers 
and labor in particular—are aware 
of this and are responsive not only 
in their ever-growing use of these 
agencies but also in their efforts to 


Some changes should be made 


obtain broader and broader types of 
protection through those same chan- 
nels. 

The record of last year adds 
further support to this view. With 
respect to the business of life in- 
surance, for example, over $33 bil- 
lion of new life insurance was pur- 
chased in 1952—the largest gain in 
new life insurance ever registered for 
a single year. Of perhaps particular 
interest is the fact that a substantial 
volume of this total, $5 billion, repre- 
sents insurance arranged for largely 
through employer-employee coopera- 
tion. Important as this group type 


of insurance is, it is noteworthy that 
insurance taken out by individuals 
still constitutes by far the greater 
part of the total of new life insur- 
ance issued. It is also of interest to 
note that $6 billion of the new in- 
dividual insurance is of the “indus- 
trial” type. 

The over-all results for the year 
1952 in the field of accident and 
sickness insurance had not, at the 
time of this writing, been made 
available, but all indications are that 
it was another year of substantial 
gains both in the volume of such 
insurance and in the scope of the 
protection provided. 


Better Understanding 


The people of the United States 
can well take pride in these develop- 
ments and satisfaction in making 
continued substantial progress to- 
ward meeting age-old foes. On the 
other hand, these very successes in- 
duce some to assert that progress 
should be made at an even faster 
rate. Some maintain that if we 
could harness the power of govern- 
mental compulsion to the insurance 
we have devoloped, coverage would 
be extended to more people more 
quickly, and many of our ancient 
troubles would virtually vanish. 
That, of course, is a deceptive view 
of how true progress is made. 

It does appear, however, that one 
of the basic problems we face to- 
day in this field is to develop a better 
understanding in the public mind of 
the nature of insurance and its re- 
lated mechanisms—public and _pri- 
vate—how they function, what makes 
for their success or failure, what 
are their capacities, and what are 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Look Ahead—Continued 


their limitations. This includes a 
better understanding of the qualities 
and limitations of the different kinds 
of insurance mechanisms, the respec- 
tive roles of individual insurance and 
group insurance as provided by pri- 
vate agencies, and of those types of 
benefit which can more properly be 
provided by government — those 
mechanisms which are called, per- 


haps not very accurately, social in- 
surances. 

There is a proper place and a 
proper need for each of a variety of 
different plans, but some people tend 
to place too great emphasis on some 
particular form of security at the 
expense of one or more other forms 
which would be more appropriate. 
A correct understanding of where 
a line should be drawn naturally 
requires a broad and_ thorough 











is as much a part of 


the field associate's life as his 
daily prospecting and selling. 
Upon completion of the Basic 
Training Course, the career 
life underwriter embarks upon 
the Intermediate Training 
Course, Part I, and upon its 
successful completion, pro- 
gresses to Part Il on business 
insurance. The Company 
firmly believes, and its field 
associates have proved, that 
training for career life under- 
writing is a continuing and 


profitable process. 


EQUITABLE 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 


FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 














knowledge of the subject as a whole. 
In recent months there have been 
a number of encouraging signs of 
an improvement in this regard, par- 
ticularly in matters related to insur- 
ance against the costs of medical 
care. Those in management have 
already had to give a great deal of 
attention to the multitude of ques- 
tions that are involved in this sub- 
ject, through their association with 
the questions raised by employee 
benefit plans. It seems clear that, 
in the years ahead, even more at- 


tention will be required. 
ra 


Proper Responsibility 


The cost of any plan or plans is, 
of course, important, but it is only 
one facet. One of the first questions 
which we face is the extent to which 
we, as a people, will undertake to 
deal with these problems, first as 
individuals, and second as employers 
in cooperation with employees, and 
the extent to which any such prob- 
lem is an appropriate function of 
government. We have lived through 
successive developments, the net ef- 
fect of which has been to transfe1 
to government functions which used 
to be regarded as the proper re- 
sponsibility of the individual or of 
the individual employer. I detect 
no substantial sentiment to reverse 
much of what has already occurred. 
and even if there were such feeling, 
there are practical obstacles in the 
way. The task ahead of us is to 
determine wisely where the line 
against further extensions of the 
activities of government should be 
drawn so that the maximum good 
for all will be secured. 


This question confronts us in a 
very real form in the Federal Social 
Security Act. I have, in the past, 
expressed concern at the vast com 
plexities of the existing systems cre 
ated by government, the competition 
between different parts, the incon 
sistencies, the inequities, the danger 
that these various systems will be 
extended beyond their proper ani 
reasonable bounds. I reiterate this 
concern. The danger persists. There 
appears to be continuing pressure to 
raise benefit levels, to extend the tax 
base, and generally to extend the 
program beyond the appropriate 
limits of governmental activity. The 
experience of the last year demon- 
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strated quite clearly, I think, the 
ease with which increases can be 
made and the political difficulties 
confronting any opposition to such 
increases under the Social Security 
Act as it is now constituted. 

The Social Security Act, of course, 
afiects directly the matter of pen- 
sions and retirement benefits for 
employees. Management should 
weigh very carefully the extent to 
which provision for retirement bene- 
fits should be the primary concern 
and responsibility of management 
and the extent to which it might be- 
come the responsibility of govern- 
ment. Surely American manage- 
ment can hardly risk taking what 
may seem, to some, the easy road, 
by subscribing to the view that all 
or practically all of the retirement 
income of retired employees of busi- 
ness and industry shall come through 
agencies of government. 


Need for Changes 


Much of the confusion that exists 
in this area arises in part, at least, 
because of that aspect of the present 
Social Security program which re- 
sults in only a loose connection be- 
tween the benefits contemplated or 
provided and the tax. measure re- 
quired to support those benefits. 
The cost of federally provided bene- 
fits has been made to appear low as 
compared with the cost of private 
programs. The system has encour- 
aged false notions as to the true 
financial significance of the benefits 
contemplated and has thereby en- 
couraged many to feel that still 
higher levels of benefits might be 
safely and appropriately assumed. 

There are, however, encouraging 
signs of a growing understanding of 
the dangers in letting this situation 
continue. I think we shall see real 
efforts to modify the present system 
along sound lines, so that there will 
be a more direct relationship between 
benefits and tax contributions which, 
in turn, will lead to more realistic 
thinking when changes in benefits 
are proposed. This is the essence 
of a pay-as-you-go type of program 
to which reference is being made 
with increasing frequency. 

Intimately related to this question 
of pay-as-you-go is the fact that we 
have not as yet experienced the full 
Weight of the cost of the present 
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As close as your phone... 


THE 
INDEPENDENT 
BROKER 








YOUR OWN 
LIFE INSURANCE 
DEPARTMENT 


Now, your nearest 
Connecticut General 
brokerage office can give 
you all the advice, 
specialized service, sales and 
promotion assistance you 
need to handle life 
coverage profitably. 


Get the details: Telephone 
the nearest Connecticut 
General office or write to 
Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


Connecticut 
General 





program. The fact is that the total 
amount of benefits which will be ulti- 
mately payable to beneficiaries in the 
future will be much greater than the 
corresponding aggregate amount as 
of today. This is entirely true even 
though the levels of benefits per in- 
dividual should remain unchanged. 
This situation -came about because 
the present system, when it became 
operative, covered only a relatively 
small part of the then-current popu- 
lation of older people. Even at the 
present time, and for many years to 
come, a very large proportion of 
older persons cannot look to the 
Federal Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance program for any benefits. 
It was because of this condition that 
a system of old-age assistance bene- 
fits was included in the Federal 
machinery for providing for old peo- 
ple. Instead of the transitional meas- 
sure it was originally intended to be, 
it has turned out to be a persisting 
and highly dangerous feature of the 
existing system. Because of this 
unsatisfactory state of affairs, there 
are being advanced for serious con- 
sideration, proposals for extending 
benefits under the O.A.S.I. program 


to all or substantially all of the cur- 
rent aged population, with an ac- 
companying withdrawal of the Fed- 
eral Government from its present 
role of subsidizing state old-age 
assistance plans. This raises a num- 
ber of important questions which 
well deserve most careful thought. 


Management Responsibility 


Management might well aim at re- 
taining for itself a high degree of 
freedom in dealing with the matter 
of retirement benefits for employees 
because of their intimate relation- 
ship with other functions of man- 
agement. The retention of these 
freedoms imposes on management 
a heavy responsibility. It is signifi- 
cant that management is accepting 
these responsibilities in a rapidly 
growing number of cases. Accord- 
ing to estimates recently published, 
there were about 14,000 private re- 
tirement plans in the United States 
at the end of 1951. This is double 
the number in effect at the close of 
World War II, and the number has 
undoubtedly grown — substantially 

(Continued on page 48) 
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By O. D. 
Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


Heat Exhaustion Held Result of 
Bodily Injuries and Purely 
Accidental Means in 
Insured's Death. 


The deceased, Carl Watson Ham- 
mer, had a policy with the Mutual 
Benefit Health & Accident Assn. 
which provided in part as follows: 
“the company hereby insures... 
against loss of life . . . resulting di- 
rectly and independently of all other 
causes from bodily injuries sus- 
tained while this policy is in force 
by purely accidental means” and 
further “if the insured shall sustain 
bodily injuries . . . which injuries 
shall, independently and exclusively 
of disease and all other causes, con- 
tinuously and wholly disable the in- 
sured from the date of the accident 
and result in any of the following 
specific losses within thirteen weeks, 
the association will pay for the loss 
TEMS sesdiinca principal sum.’ ” 

The decedent was working on the 
roof of a house in Greenville, Ohio, 
shingling the same and the weather 
was described as “very hot.” In 
the middle of the afternoon the in- 
sured was walking up the ladder 
to the roof of the house with a bundle 
of shingles and after stepping from 
the ladder to the roof and attempting 
to place the shingles high on the 
roof, he suddenly collapsed and fell 
on the bundle of shingles and died 
within a few minutes. The county 
coroner certified that the cause of 
death was acute coronary occlusion 
and that the antecedent cause was 
“heat exhaustion.” 

The jury stated that the death re- 
sulted from bodily injuries inde- 
pendently and exclusively of dis- 
ease and all other causes and that 
such bodily injuries resulted through 
purely accidental means and not 
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THE LEGAL AYO(L. 


Brundidge of Brundidge, Fountain, 


caused solely by coronary occlusion, 
but that the coronary occlusion did 
contribute to the death of the de- 
cedent and that the heat exhaustion 
also contributed to the death of the 
decedent. 

The defendant company has ap- 
pealed on the theory that the heat 
exhaustion was not accidental means 
and that it was not the sole cause of 
his death. 

The upper court holds that the 
weight of authority is that a sun 
stroke suffered by one unexpectedly 
is within the protection of an ac- 
cident insurance policy insuring 
against bodily injuries sustained 
through external violent and acci- 
dental means. 

The court further says on the 
question of sole causation that in 
view of the testimony stating that 
the heat exhaustion alone caused 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
of Great American Reserve Insurance Co. 





the man’s death was sufficient to 
warrant the jury finding. 

A dissent was lodged by Justice 
Matthias stating that the jury find- 
ing clearly showed that the death 
did not result independently and ex- 
clusively of disease and all other 
causes and that the ruling should be 
in favor of the Association. Ham- 
mer v. Mutual Benefit Health & Ac- 
cident Assn. (1 CCH Life Cases 
(2d) 24 Ohio Supreme Court.) 
Counsel : 

Forest E. Weinrich, for appellee 
Waymon B. McLeskey, for appel- 
lant. 


Evidence Failed to Sustain Claimant's 
Injury Was Accidental But Recovery 
Granted on Waiver of Premium. 


The plaintiff, John B. McElwee, 
obtained a hospitalization policy on 
March 1, 1948, from the defendant, 
United Insurance Company, and on 
October 15, 1949, obtained a life 
insurance policy from the same de- 
fendant company. In January of 
1950, the plaintiff noticed that while 
driving in the snow on the highway 
“everything went white” and his 
vision did not return for fifteen or 
twenty minutes. After this inci- 
dent the plaintiff went to several 
physicians and in May of 1950 Dr. 
Harry R. Haas told him that he wis 
blind. The plaintiff sued the insur- 
ance company on two causes of ac- 
tion, first alleging $500 recovery 
for the loss of sight of both eyes un- 
der his hospitalization policy and 
secondly for waiver of premiums be- 
cause he was totally disabled under 
his life insurance policy. 

The hospital policy provided for 
the payment of $500 for the loss of 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


the sight of both eyes resulting solely 
from bodily injuries sustained dur- 
ing the term of the policy affected 
through accidental means. The life 
policy provided for waiver of pre- 
miums if insured was totally dis- 
abled. 

The testimony of Dr. Haas was 
that the plaintiff was totally blind 
as the result of optical atrophy and 
that some of the causes of this mal- 
ady were skull fracture, brain tumor, 
syphilis and exhausting diseases but 
that he did not know the cause of 
plaintiff's condition and. made no 
attempt to ascertain the cause. This 
was the only expert testimony con- 
cerning the atrophy. 

The court holds that as the only 
evidence of a professional nature 
concerning the disability of plaintiff 
was that of Dr. Haas, it held that 
the loss of sight did not result from 
bodily injuries sustained through the 
term of the policy effected through 
accidental means and that the plain- 
tiff could not recover on his first 
cause of action under the hospitali- 
zation policy. 

The second cause of action on 
the waiver of premiums under the 
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life policy was decided in favor of 
the plaintiff as evidence was suffi- 
cient and satisfactory that the dis- 
ability occurred after the effective 
date of the policy and the jury had 
so found that that was the case. 
United Insurance Company vs. Mc- 
Elwee, Oklahoma Supreme Court, 
January 27, 1953. #35093, (CCH 
Life Cases 2d 76.) 

Counsel : 

John R. Miller, Birney D. Herrin, 
Sapulpa, Okla., for plaintiff in error. 
George D. Wilhite, Sapulpa, Okla. 
and Pierce, Rucker, Mock, Tabor & 
Duncan, Tulsa, Oklahoma, for de- 
fendant in error. 


UNIFORM A & H 
CLAIM FORMS 


UNIFORM CLAIM FORMS to cover 
all phases of health insurance are 
nearer to realization, as a result of 
a committee report at the Health 
Insurance Council meeting in Chi- 
cago April 1. The special committee 
plans to begin immediate develop- 
ment, in cooperation with the Inter- 
national Claim Association, of claim 
forms to be used by doctors and 
hospitals. 


BRITISH HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


THE NEW YORK TIMES reports that 
at the end of five years of operation 
the British national health service 
enjoys widespread support among 
the public and a majority of the med- 
ical profession in that country. The 
Times says this is the opinion of 
“a cross section of doctors, politi- 
cians and publicists.” It also states 
that the system “‘is still not what its 
original sponsors hoped it would 
be and as the present Minister of 
Health has said will not be for a 
generation to come,” but it works 
well enough to “justify itself fully 
in the minds of the people and a 
majority of the medical profession.” 
For some time the patient has had 
to pay part of the cost of treat- 
ment and appliances directly. 

In Britain the Conservative gov- 
ernment has announced that it plans 
to institute an independent inquiry 
into the cost and efficiency of nation- 
alized medicine. The announcement 
drew protest from Aneurin Bevan, 
minister of health under the former 
Labor government, which considers 
itself responsible for the introduc- 
tion of the system. 
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ance managers and agents are watch- 
ing with keen interest the program 
of this Company for putting much 
greater earnings into your pockets 
as a means of increasing sales.” 


So reads the first paragraph of 
a reprint of a talk delivered 
to the General Agents of the 
Philadelphia Life by President 
William Elliott. This enlightening 
talk will no doubt prove of inter- 
est to you. Why not write today 
for a free copy of this booklet. 


Paver LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Joseph E. Boettner, C.L.U. 
Agency Vice President 


William Elliott 
President 
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HE closely allied coverages 

of student accident and stu- 

dent sports insurance to- 
gether constitute one of the most 
rapidly expanding branches of the 
accident and health insurance indus- 
try. There is a vast market for these 
coverages and, in spite of recent 
intensive development by some com- 
panies, the field remains one that 
is relatively untouched. According 
to the last available Bureau of 
Census report there are over 29,- 
500,000 students in attendance at 
over 215,000 schools in this country. 
An authority on student coverages 
recently estimated that no more than 
3,000,000 students are now protected 
by any form of school accident 
coverage. These figures show that 
this is a field in which there is an 
obvious need and that the oppor- 
tunity is still wide open to satisfy 
this need. 

There are many variations of 
student accident and student sports 
insurance plans currently being 
written. Three general forms of 
student insurance seem to be of 
greatest interest today. 


Three General Forms 


First, medical reimbursement cov- 
erage available to the entire student 
body which provides for expenses 
incurred due to accident only or to 
either accident and sickness. Benefits 
up to specified limits ranging from 
$250 to $1000 or more are payable, 
some policies providing unallocated 
medical expense coverage while 
others are scheduled. Normal sports 
activities as well as academic, home 
and interim vacation activities are 
ordinarily included with coverage 
on a 24-hour basis. Term of the 
policy is usually limited to the school 
year but may be obtained for a 
twelve-month period. Such plans are 
usually written on private schools 
and colleges because the premium 
cost can be included with the regular 
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Assistant Secretary 
Woodmen Accident Company 


fees or tuition charged each student. 

When athletic coverage, including 
football, is provided in a plan of this 
type without an additional charge 
for students participating in sports, 
it is highly desirable that it be written 
on a full participation basis to 
sweeten the experience through in- 
clusion of the entire student body. 
If it is impossible to write the plan 
on this basis and coverage is optional 
with the parents or students, it is 
essential to require the enrollment 
of a substantial percentage of stu- 
dents enrolled in the school; the 
larger the number of students, the 
lower the percentage requirement. 


While Engaged in Sports 


The second type of coverage is 
student sports insurance which reim- 
burses students for expenses arising 
from accidental injury while engaged 
in supervised sports or while being 
transported to or from sports events. 
Coverage may be written for a single 
sport or for any number of specified 
sports and extends over the entire 
athletic season. In the past this type 
of coverage has been usually issued 
on a blanket medical expense basis 
with a limit of either $250 or $500. 
However, companies are now en- 
couraging scheduled coverage be- 
cause increasing loss ratios have 
forced the cost so high that it is 
difficult to sell schools this protec- 
tion. Experience of companies still 
writing blanket coverage seems to 
be that it cannot be successfully 
underwritten without the safeguard 
of a $5 or $10 deductible provision. 

Third is the plan which has been 
widely publicized in the industry 
during recent months known as 
school child accident insurance. This 
is limited coverage offered on a 
voluntary basis to high school and 
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grade school students and teachers, 
and generally covers any accident 
occurring while going directly to or 
from school, while in a school build- 
ing or on school grounds, while on 
a school sponsored trip, on a re- 
quired field trip, while in a school 
bus being transported to or from 
school activities and under some 
contracts while practicing or par- 
ticipating in scheduled athletic con- 
tests other than football. 

Maximum benefits offered by com- 
panies now pushing this line vary 
from $200 to $2,000 and usually pro- 
vide for reimbursement on an unallo- 
cated basis of fees for physicians, 
surgeons and professional nurses; 
ambulance and hospital bills; and 
expenses for dental care for natural 
teeth with a limitation on this latter 
coverage of from $50 to $100. Also 
included in some contracts is an 
accidental death provision and loss 
of limbs benefit up to as much as 
$7,500. This form of coverage is 
being offered at premium rates rang- 
ing from $1 to $2 annually for each 
school child, teacher or administra- 
tive employee and for a premium 
almost double that figure for cafe- 
teria workers and non-student bus 
drivers when coverage is extended to 
include these classifications. 


Readily Adaptable 


Limited student accident policies 
of this type are offered on a volun- 
tary basis with collection of pre- 
miums handled by classroom teachers 
for the students under their super- 
vision. The plan is readily adaptable 
to public school systems where it is 
usually impossible to secure payment 
of premium by the school author- 
ities. Low cost is essential in order 
to make the plan attractive to parents 
and to assure an adequate spread of 
risk. 

In this type of contract it is par- 


ticularly important that the insuring 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Student Coverage—Continued 


clause carefully spell out the exact 
extent of coverage. Some policies 
provide coverage for accidents occur- 
ring within one hour before school 
commences in the morning and one 
hour after classes end for the day. 
Others limit the going to and re- 
turning home from school clause to 
those accidents which occur while 
the child is going “directly” from 
one place to the other. It is our 
opinion that such limitations are 
confusing and invite litigation. 

In a recent case the insured stu- 
dent left school at the usual time. 
He headed in the general direction of 
home but upon seeing a house under 
construction across the street, de- 
cided to investigate. While playing 
in the partially constructed home 
he fell through to the basement and 
was injured. Suit was filed for re- 
covery of medical expenses incurred 
for his injury. The insurer con- 
tended it was not liable because the 
insured deviated from his route and 
at the time of the accident was not 
headed directly for home. The plain- 
tiff, on the other hand, contended 


that this deviation from the direct 
route was normal for a child and 
that the insured was still on his way 
home even though his attention may 
have been diverted for the moment. 
The trial court held that the insured 
had sustained injury while going 
directly home and rendered judg- 
ment in favor of the plaintiff. 

The insurer appealed this decision 
on the ground that “directly” means 
to go by a straight route or in a 
direct way. The insured child in this 
instance was not proceeding home 
in a direct way but had deviated. 
The language stated in the policy 
contract was for the purpose of re- 
stricting coverage to a limited scope 
of activity which was the process of 
going directly to or from school 
without any deviation therefrom. 
The superior court reversed the 
decision of the lower court and ruled 
that the insured was not en route 
directly home at the time of the 
accident. 

Because of the possibility of such 
complications as this the company I 
represent believes that this limited 
form of student accident coverage 
fails to provide the full protection 
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We Salile... 
FRED E. KRAMER 


Erie, Pennsylvania 


ext year Fred E. Kramer of Erie, Pennsyl- 

vania, will celebrate thirt 

eventful years with The 
Life Member of the Million Dollar Round Table, 
he has qualified for MDRT honors seven con- 
secutive times. He is also a life Member of the 
Leaders Round Table of the Pennsylvania Life 
Underwriters Association. His record as an 
agency builder is equally impressive. Under his 
dynamic leadership, the Fred - Kramer Agencies 
have led all other Company agency groups in 
the production of new business for the past 
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desired both by school authorities 
and parents. We believe that some 
rates now being quoted will prove 
inadequate when public awareness 
of the benefits provided increases 
and as such plans become more com- 
mon. The approach we are taking is 
that of developing two forms of 
student accident contract, one on a 
24-hour basis and the other limited 
to sports coverage. In order to keep 
the premium for the 24-hour plan 
down to a figure which will make it 
possible to obtain an adequate en- 
rollment even when offered without 
school participation; all sponsored 
athletic activities are to be excluded. 


Athletic Coverage 


When sports coverage is desired 
it will be offered through a separate 
policy and will include all athletic 
activities under school jurisdiction. 
A list of names of all students in- 
cluded for sports coverage will be 
required and no substitutions or 
refunds will be allowed. Coverage is 
to be provided not only while the 
student is in actual competition but 
also while he is engaged in practice 
and while being transported in a 
group to or from the place of prac- 
tice or play, provided this activity 
is under the supervision and direc- 
tion of a coach or other authorized 
person. This athletic coverage is to 
be on a scheduled basis. The term 
of coverage for each sport is to be 
the period of months during which 
the sport is normally played, vary- 
ing from three months for football 
to the full school term for swimming 
and track. 


This paper would not be complete 
without mention of two fairly recent 
developments in the student accident 
insurance field. 

The first pertains to a law enacted 
by the Wyoming Legislature effec- 
tive as of August 1, 1951. This 
legislation provides that the govern- 
ing board of any school district in 
which organized athletics are con- 
ducted in junior or senior high 
schools must provide accident insur- 
ance for students who participate in 
such athletics. This coverage applies 
while students are participating in 
authorized athletic activities or when 
they are being transported to or 
from such activities. Premiums may 
be paid from funds of the school 
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district, or by the parent or guardian 
of the student, or on a proportionate 
basis between the school district and 
the parent or guardian. In lieu of 
this insurance, the governing board 
of a school district may establish a 
fund sufficient to defray medical 
and hospital expenses for injuries 
suffered by such students with lia- 
bility not to exceed $500 per student 
in any one accident. It is essential 
that we closely follow legislation of 
this type and that we assume full 
responsibility for providing coverage 
which will satisfy state requirements. 


Catastrophe Insurance 


The second development pertains 
to the introduction by some few com- 
panies of excess or catastrophic stu- 
dent accident insurance. As offered 
by one company, this is unallocated 
coverage with a $5,000 maximum 
benefit and may be written with a 
selected deductible of from $250 to 
$1,000. Coverage may be on either 
a 24-hour basis excluding athletic 
activities, on a sports only basis, or 
may be a combination of both of 
these plans to provide complete 24- 
hour protection. As an example of 
cost, the premium per student for a 
plan with $250 deductible, $5,000 
maximum for expenses resulting 
from and incurred within three 
years of any one accident is $.50 per 
year excluding athletic coverage. 
The premium for similar benefits 
written on a sports only basis is $1 
per year. Because of current gen- 
eral interest in adequate protection 
against catastrophic medical ex- 
penses, this form of coverage should 
experience rapid expansion during 
the next few years. 


There are many decisions which 
must be made by any company plan- 
ning to enter the field of student 
accident and student sports insur- 
ance. Should coverage be on a 24- 
hour basis or be limited to school 
‘activities? If coverage is of the en 
route to, while at, and while return- 
ing from school type should the 
insuring clause contain the word 
“directly”? Should it include a time 
limitation? Should it be on a manda- 
tory or on a voluntary basis? Should 
coverage be on a blanket medical 
expense basis or allocated?’ Is it 
best to include sports coverage in 
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Fred Hill typifies the careers being built all 
over the country with Anico. He came with 
Anico as a representative in October of 1943. 
In 1946 his progress earned promotion to 
supervisory capacity as a district manager. 
He was ‘appointed, because of his demon- 
strated recruiting and training ability, to 
open an Ordinary Agency in Washington in 
1948. At the close of 1952 his agency stood 
first in paid business volume in the entire 
Eastern and Southern Ordinary Division. Fred 
Hill says: “Our record proves that if you will 
follow the Anico career program and use 
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h Anico.” 
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the basic contract or should it be 
offered on a supplementary basis? 
Should a deductible provision be 
included and, if so, how much? 
What exclusions should the contract 
contain and what provision made to 
prevent excessive and unnecessary 
claims in those cases where services 
would ordinarily be rendered by the 
school infirmary or salaried school 
physician? Each insurer must deter- 
mine what it believes to be the best 
answer to these questions. 


In the foregoing I have tried to 
give an idea of the scope of the 
market for student accident and 
student sport coverages, to review 
a few of the contracts for which 
there seems to be the greatest de- 
mand and to touch on some of the 
problems peculiar to this specialized 
field. It is my own belief and that 
of my company that in student cover- 
age we have a great opportunity for 
the further development and growth 
of accident and sickness insurance. 
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Keep Your Eye 


onthe MONYrepresentative! 


Mutual Of New York field underwriters 
are really walking on air this year! Just 
take a look at the record for 1952... and 
you'll soon know why. 

Increase in Sales—new Life Insurance 
totaling $313.9 millions was issued during 
1952, the biggest year since 1931 except 
for 1947 (remember the Guertin Law!). 


Surplus Nearing Legal Limit—during1952, 
$12.6 millions was added to the Com- 
pany’s Surplus Fund, bringing the total 
fund to $198.5 millions. This is 9.88% 
of policy reserves and deposit liabilities, 


a surplus that is pressing against the 10% 


+ 


legal limit allowed under New York 
State Insurance Law! 

Increase in Dividends—dividends for 
policyholders for 1953 will be $23.1 mil- 
lions. This is $2.3 millions more than 
1952, $2.9 millions greater than 1951, 
and $6.3 millions more than 1950! 


Yes, sir, keep your eye on the MONY 
representative. He’s backed by a Com- 
pany that is aggressively moving forward 
—a company with greater sales, better 
competitive position, and more coverages 
than ever before. No wonder the MONY 


representative is walking on air! 
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member of a large agency in New 

York where everybody used the 
audit. It completely changed my 
sales methods. I have been using it 
ever since in practically every inter- 
view and | feel that it is directly 
responsible for almost all of my sales. 
It is my feeling that even men who 
use the audit are only willing to go 
to the time, expense, and trouble 
of producing one for the type of 
client who buys a large policy. My 
average sale is only approximately 
$10,000; but there is a_ terrific 
amount of repeat business—mainly 
because of the audit. I sell the 
average case and do an audit for any 
client, regardless of how much he 
buys. This has shown results. 


| Eee my audit while a 


He Had Just Purchased 


For example, I secured an inter- 
view with the president of a univer- 
sity which had just started a pension 
system and found that he had just 
purchased $10,000 ordinary life 
from a very good agent of a promi- 
nent company. I know that this 
agent uses the audit. However, he 
must have felt that a $10,000 sale 
wasn’t worth the effort and just sold 
the policy without servicing the other 
ones. I showed the prospect my 
audit ; offered to program his insur- 
ance; and he gave me his policies. 

Retirement was no problem ; there 
were no children and I found that 
his policies would produce the neces- 
sary monthly income for fifteen 
years, exhausting the principal. By 
use of a fifteen year deferred sur- 
vivorship annuity, the income was 
extended for the lifetime of his wife 
for a smaller premium than the 
policy just purchased. He was de- 
lighted ; and at a faculty meeting told 
the members that he had been shown 
the effect of the new pension system 
on his entire program; and advised 
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R. BRADDOCK DINSMORE, Agent 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Princeton, N. J. 


every member to review his insur- 
ance. I wrote over $1,500,000 in six 
months and have more than doubled 
that since. The agent who sold his 
first policy but didn’t do an audit 
has sold practically nothing. 


An audit for any client 


About seven years ago, a large 
laboratory moved to Princeton. I 
took letters of recommendation to 
the head and showed him a sample 
of my audit, saying that I would like 
the opportunity to do this kind of 
service for the engineers in his plant. 


I asked him whether he would 
circulate a letter telling briefly what 
I did. The audit so impressed him 
that he circulated fifty letters in 
important places but told me I would 
have to hold my interviews at night 
due to the war. I telephoned for 
interviews and have written approxi- 
mately $1 million of business. Some 
of the men have bought three or 
four times in the seven years, 
Nothing big—largest sale $25,000— 
just a clientele recommending me 


one to another. Again, the answer— 
everyone delighted to have such 
service, regardless of the size of the 
policy. 


Only for Clients 


Many men do audits for prospects 
in order to impress them before the 
sale. I decided that this really was 
too much work and that I wouldn’t 
turn out audits for anyone who was 
not a client. I tell the prospect that 
this is the kind of work I do for my 
clients and definitely create the im- 
pression that only clients get this 
report. One man said, “if I buy 
$10,000, do I get one of those 
books?” Of course, it takes a great 
deal of work; but I think it is ridicu- 
lous to think that you can sell life 
insurance without doing a great deal 
of work. Actually, I just do a lot 
more work in the office and not 
pounding pavements. A great many 
agencies don’t have an audit depart- 
ment with trained girls to relieve the 
agent of the many details. I feel that 
this is a great mistake, as the agent’s 
time is applied much more profitably 
in the field than in the office. 

Some years ago, upon securing an 
interview, I would try to arouse the 
prospect’s attention and interest by 
asking questions in a different man- 
ner than usual; such as, “Do you 
know what percentage of income 
payable to your wife is exempt from 
income tax? Do you know the pen- 
sion power of your policies? Are 
you needlessly paying more for your 
insurance than necessary? Are your 
policies free from the claim of your 
wife’s creditors when she receives 
the proceeds?” If I asked whether 
he had a will and the answer was 
“No,” I said, “Oh yes you do—the 
State of New Jersey writes a rather 
inadequate one for you”—anything 
to get hold of the policies so that I 
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Use of Audit—Continued 


could report on the situation and 
propose a more complete plan. 

Today, I take with me a sample 
audit of my work and go over it 
briefly with the prospect. It’s a real 
one of a man who in 1930 had four 
policies totaling $21,000 in four 
different companies, all of which had 
been bought as a single man for 
investment. He was married, had 
three young children, and was on a 
good pension system. In’ case of 
death, he wanted to have $5,000 for 
a mortgage ; $200 monthly to wife or 
children for twenty years; $100 
monthly to wife for life thereafter ; 
and a small educational fund for 
each child. Knowing his salary, I 
realized that he could not afford 
much additional premium, if any. In- 
vestment policies had to be changed 
to ordinary life; all premiums pay- 
able annually instead of quarterly, 
so that he was still paying four times 
a year, but saving about $20 an- 
nually; and new insurance of about 
$40,000 purchased with the cash 
returnable and reduction of pre- 
miums. He then had a _ balanced 
program, adequate protection and 
adequate retirement. 

I then show how the plan has been 
kept up-to-date for changing condi- 
tions. First, the mortgage was elimi- 
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nated and that money used to in- 
crease the life income. Then one 
child completed education and that 
money was used for the same pur- 
pose. Now all children are through 
college; the wife is twenty years 
older; his annuity fund is worth 
$16,000 instead of nothing ; a twenty 
year deferred survivorship annuity 
is no longer necessary ; and his wife 
has a much larger life income than 
before. Most of the insurance has 
been “stretched” almost 50% by use 
of the life income rate in old policies, 
and he has been shown that at re- 
tirement he can use the cash value 
of ordinary life policies to produce 
a life income for himself at the 
favorable rates contained in the 
settlement options when the policies 
were issued. 

After showing these features of 
the plan, I ask the prospect if any- 
body has ever done a job like this 
for him. Even if he has had an audit 
or some other plan done, it is very 
seldom that he doesn’t say “Yes, but 
not as thoroughly.” I then tell him 
that to do the same type of job for 
him I need the policies and a lot of 
information. Here I want to empha- 
size that the more information the 
agent can secure, the better off he 
will be. 

In securing the facts, I try to be 
reasonable as to the amount, pre- 
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ferring to build for the future; let 
the prospect do most of the talking 
or answering of questions; try defi- 
nitely to sell myself and not a policy ; 
make sure that I include the com- 
pany pension plan or group insur- 
ance, if any; ask about future 
inheritance ; and try to find out from 
his reactions whether he is more 
interested in protection or retire- 
ment. 


The Second Interview 


In the second interview, I show 
the mistakes and my recommenda- 
tions for correcting them. If the pro- 
vision isn’t in the policies which en- 
ables him to apply the cash value to 
parchase a life income at the rates 
contained in the settlement options, 
I write to the various companies re- 
questing that this feature be added. 
Usually, the rates are very good. 
For instance, one company didn’t 
have this feature until 1937 and at 
that time added a rider giving the 
privilege on all policies issued before 
that date, provided the insured made 
the election at ages 55, 60 or 65. 
The 1937 rates were much better 
than those of today and yet this rider 
can be attached to any old policy. 
I also carefully point out the ex- 
tended term insurance option in the 
non-forfeiture provisions, showing 
how the prospect can make an ad- 
verse selection against the company 
in case of ill health. 

These little services make a very 
favorable impression. Whether he 
buys or not, there is always some 
service to be done. I write letters to 
the various companies, have him 
sign the necessary forms, mail them 
to the companies with the policies, 
and do all the work trying to leave 
no loop-hole for the competing agent 
to criticize my work. My only price 
is his good will. 


What Does it Contain 


If a person buys, I turn out the 
audit after everything is completed 
and go over it carefully with him, 
as I want to be sure he understands 
everything. 

What does my audit contain? 
First of all, it is a fine black leather 
book with the client’s name in gold 
on the front. Everybody likes to see 
his own name—especially in gold— 
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and many a person involuntarily 
says, “Oh, how nice—even my name 
on it!” before I have opened the 
cover. This definitely makes a good 
impression, 

The first page is called “Informa- 
tion of Importance to my Execu- 
tors,” and has headings where his 
will can be found; where his life 
insurance policies and other valuables 
are kept; who is his lawyer; where 
does he bank ;-etc. I explain that this 
page is just for his convenience, and 
that it is amazing how many men 
use it. I am just giving something 
for nothing, which I don’t have to 
do. This makes a good impression, 
also. 

There is a page showing his 
Social Security and the entire situa- 
tion of life insurance, plus Social 
Security. 

A summary page is very valuable. 
The main feature is that it shows 
gross premiums, dividends, net out- 
lay, for individual policies ; but they 
are totaled. Cash values are shown 
for the next five years—also totaled ; 
and the yearly increase in cash value 
is shown. Therefore, I am able to 
point out to a man that for $1,000 
gross premium, dividends are $300 
net outlay $700; increase in cash 
value $550—actual cost of insurance 
only $150. This is very effective 
because most audits show these 
values on different pages and it is 
difficult for the client to see the 
entire situation. 

There is an individual page for 
each policy—the main purpose of 
which is to condense the beneficiary 
clause to a few understandable sen- 
tences so that both insured and 
beneficiary can easily grasp the situa- 
tion. This is a big feature because 
if the beneficiary understands what 
is going on, she is a powerful ally. 


How Sales Develop 


For example, I once secured an 
interview with a man in a Penicillin 
factory, who had already given his 
policies to an agent of another com- 
pany. I showed him a sample of 
my audit and he agreed that it would 
be worth his while not to do any- 
thing until I had an opportunity to 
look over his policies and make my 
proposal. The result was a sale for 
me and a referred lead to a bacteri- 
ologist, Mr. Smith, in the plant. It 
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turned out that he had two $500 
policies and a $7,500 group policy. 
This certainly didn’t look like much 
opportunity for an audit. However, 
by using my sample audit, I sold 
$7,500 ordinary life with a twenty 
year term rider. Interviews had to 
be at his home, and his wife was so 
shy she just disappeared at the first 
interview. When I delivered the 
audit, I told him that one of its 
primary purposes was to give her a 
better knowledge of the situation and 
asked that she be present. As I 
explained the audit, she became very 
much interested. The next year he 
converted the term insurance and I 
brought the audit up-to-date. Again, 
the wife was present. 

About three months later, the 
telephone rang and a stranger told 
me that he had an insurance prob- 
lem which several other men hadn’t 


been able to solve and that his 
secretary, Mrs. Smith, suggested that 
he get in touch with me because of 
the fine job I had done for her 
husband. I asked what the problem 
was and found that it was business 
insurance and wondered how long 
it would take him to find it out. 
However, I did know my audit, so 
I walked into his office and said, 
“Do you mind if I show you why 
Mrs. Smith recommended me?” and 
without waiting for an answer, 
pulled out my sample audit. I ran 
through it briefly showing the main 
features. He became greatly inter- 
ested and asked Mrs. Smith to get 
his policies out of the safe. I looked 
them over right there, pointing out 
some mistakes. At the end of about 
an hour he said “My problem is 
that I just started a corporation ; 
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have a very valuable assistant with 
a special technical knowledge; and 
we want $50,000 insurance on each 
of us so that if either dies the wife 
will be paid off and the survivor 
will own the corporation. It is a 
cinch you know the business, so will 
you please write it up in the proper 
manner?” I telephoned my home 
office; found how you write the 
application when the corporation 
owns the insurance; and wrote it 
up! Of course, this is an exceptional 
case, but does show the value of 
the audit. 


Referrals 


After I have a client or a person 
whom I have serviced, I ask him if 
he would mind giving me the name 
of just one person whom he knows 
well and thinks might profit from 
my service. I always ask for the 
name of someone who has a good 
position; probably some insurance, 
and problems. I then find out all I 
can about the new lead before con- 
tacting him. 


The audit helps to eliminate com- 
petition. When one of my clients 
shows another agent the work I have 
done for him, the rival usually de- 
cides it isn’t worth his while to buck 
competition like that. I know this 
has happened many times. However, 
I would like to point out that no 
matter how impressive-looking any 
audit may be, it is possible that it 
contains bad mistakes, such as: 

1. Using a life income option be- 
cause it has favorable rates when 
there is not enough insurance to 
provide a livable income. Before 
Social Security went into effect, one 
prospect told me that he was sure 
that everything was arranged per- 
fectly and was aghast when I showed 
him that his wife, who had no busi- 
ness training nor other income, 
would have to bring up two young 
children on $77 monthly which the 
insurance provided for her lifetime. 
2. Leaving proceeds at interest until 
a future date and then making a life 
income automatic. In a recent case, 
the prospect had left the proceeds at 
interest until 1969, at which time 
they were to be payable as a life 
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income. How can the insured tell 
whether his wife will be in good 
health in 1969 and whether she will 
want an annuity at that time? The 
proper way to prepare that particular 
program would have been to give 
the wife the right to choose the 
annuity in 1969 rather than forcing 
her to take it. Also, some companies 
give lower rates when the life in- 
come option is deferred. It usually 
should be made elective at any time 
—not after a certain date. 

3. Leaving proceeds to children as 
contingent beneficiaries in the same 
manner as to wife. If the wife 
predeceases the insured, proceeds 
often should be left in a different 
manner to children; that is, a life 
income to wife, but fixed installments 
to children. In another recent case, 
I found that all of the policies had 
been used in the proper manner for 
the wife, if living, but if she pre- 
deceased her husband, $15,000 for 
taxes and clean-up fund would not 
be available to the executor because 
all of the policies had been left with 
interest payable to the children until 
age twenty-one. The oldest child at 
present is eight years old. 

4. Leaving educational funds with 
no flexibility—that is, giving wife 
right to withdraw cash or elect op- 
tions in case of death of the child 
before educational period. Inciden- 
tally, educational funds can usually 
be increased by including the high 
school period or graduate study as 
well as four years of college. The 
cost of education has increased so 
considerably that a much larger fund 
is nOW necessary. 

5. Naming minor children as con- 
tingent beneficiaries on proceeds 
needed for clean-up fund. A guard- 
ian can’t use the proceeds to defray 
estate expenses. 

6. Setting up so rigid a program 
that while it may cover present situa- 
tion, it allows no flexibility for meet- 
ing changing conditions. If a rigid 
program is set up, it should be re- 
viewed not less than once a year 
in order to bring it up-to-date. In 
most cases, I prefer showing how 
much insurance is needed to cover 
the need; perhaps setting up the 
most valuable policies under the most 
valuable options and giving the 
beneficiary plenty of leeway with the 
remaining policies. 


(Continued on page 86) 
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A Study 


look at their jobs, at the home 

office and at themselves, if we 
want better to understand their mo- 
tivations, the sources of their satis- 
factions and dissatisfactions, or the 
level of their morale, there are meth- 
ods of doing it. These methods are 
difficult and tricky. They may even 
cost money. 

It may be well, therefore, to ask 
an obvious question. Do we really 
want to know these things? We in 
business are as susceptible to fads 
as any other human group. Right 
now, one of our fads is human rela- 
tions — morale — communications 
—job satisfaction—call it what we 
will. Most of us are for these things 
in the same way that we are for 
virtue. We may not be sure what 
the words mean but their mention 
gives us a vague, pink-and-gold pic- 
ture of a world in which everybody 
likes his job better than money and 
likes his boss better than anybody. 
Incidentally, somehow or other in 
this picture everybody is doing a 
hell of a production job as well. No 
peptic ulcers here. 


[: WE want to know how agents 


Realistic Results 


Let’s be more realistic, however, 
and agree that making everybody 
happy with everything might not, in 
itself, get us the results we are look- 
ing for. The attempt to substitute 
human relations for efficiency in 
planning, intelligent selection and 
training, and creative supervision is 
probably doomed to failure. It seems 
likely (and I have the word of a 
prominent management consultant 
that it has happened) that top man- 
agement may sometimes hide its lack 
of ability and efficiency behind a 
sweetness and light program. This 
may make people happy—but prob- 
ably only until the hunger pangs get 
too bad. 
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However, some purely logical con- 
siderations show us that we cannot 
hope to do the job with efficiency 
and planning alone, unless we are 
just lucky. A family anecdote will 
illustrate my point. I am the fatuous 
father of two children and a dog. A 
few years ago when my daughter 
was about four and the dog a very 
young, very gay, and very eager-to- 
please new puppy, Sally decided to 
teach Nosy to sit down upon com- 
mand. So she stood in front of him, 
planted her feet firmly, adopted the 
severity of expression she had ob- 
served in her old man, and told Nosy 
to sit down, sir. Nosy was ecstatic at 
this attention and expressed his love 
and loyalty by wagging his tail, 
jumping up in the air, and licking 
Sally’s face. He seemed to do every- 
thing but sit down. Sally was ag- 
grieved at this. Nosy was told that 
he was a bad dog. 

Of course, Nosy was not a bad 
dog at all. He just didn’t know what 
was wanted. Sally said that she had 
told him and told him. She failed to 
realize that she wasn’t telling him 
anything—she was only telling her- 
self. How could she expect Nosy— 
how can we expect our field forces 
to do what we want—to adopt our 
goals unless we make sure that we 
have let them know what the goals 
are. 

Sally failed to realize the situation 
so she returned to the attack with a 
new approach. She loves apples. 


Knowing that she would do things 
for an apple, she offered one to 
Nosy, saying “Good Nosy—nice dog 
—sit down and I'll give you this 
apple.” What she forgot was that 
Nosy did not like apples. Nosy, in 
fact, prefers to lick faces and he pro- 
ceeded to demonstrate this prefer- 
ence. This was too much for Sally. 
She decided that Nosy was just plain 
uncooperative, smacked him in the 
smacking place, and gave up the 
struggle. 


What Others Want 


The moral is that we cannot hope 
to get things done unless we can 
communicate what we want and can 
also find out what others want. Our 
field forces must know what our 
goals are and how we want them 
reached. We must know what our 
field forces want if we are to mo- 
tivate them effectively and realisti- 
cally. If these conditions are not 
satisfied, we are bound to find our- 
selves in Sally’s position of telling 
and telling, of motivating and mo- 
tivating, and wondering why noth- 
ing seems to happen. 

This, in a sense, is what is meant 
by communications. But let us 
recognize that communications 
means more than a few bare state- 
ments of goals. It also implies un- 
derstanding, and understanding can 
be attained only through the feed- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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back which gives us our agents’ 
wants in terms of the concepts they 
have of their job, the way they per- 
ceive its difficulties and rewards, and 
the value judgments that they pass 
on the company, their managers, 
their fellow agents, and on their cus- 
tomers. 

So we would like to know these 
things. Indeed, because we are all 
good humanists, we would like to 
change all the bads into goods, all 
the dissatisfactions into satisfactions, 
and have all the people happy about 
everything all of the time. How- 
ever (the profundity of the week) 
we are not going to live forever. We 
cannot hope to solve all of the prob- 
lems. So we must decide to try to 
solve some first and others later. 
Furthermore, in deciding what prob- 
lems we should give priority to, we 
certainly have the right to wonder 
which ones are more important. A 
lot of agents may be unhappy about 
the results of the recent election. 
This is too bad. But it seems im- 
probable that it is important for us 
to try to do anything about it. On 


the other hand, if we find that many 
of our agents are unhappy about our 
training course and that agents who 
indicate dissatisfaction with the 
course are more likely to terminate, 
we may well feel that the investment 
of some time and energy in making 
changes in the course is worthwhile. 

We must, therefore, look for 
agent attitudes or dissatisfactions 
that are important—those we can 
reasonably hope to do something 
about and which show some rela- 
tionship to job performance, i.e., 
survival, production, persistency of 
business and so on. 


Notes of Caution 


Two notes of caution should be 
sounded here. First, we must recog- 
nize that the importance of these 
various areas of attitude may differ 
from company to company and from 
time to time. To find that the 
agent’s contract is not an important 
factor in the attitude situation in one 
company does not mean that it is not 
important in another nor that it will 
not be important five years hence. 
Secondly, the discovery that an at- 


titude is predictive of sufvival or 
better production does not mean that 
the instilling of that attitude in more 
men will guarantee an improvement 
in these factors. We will always be 
in the causation circle here—won- 
dering whether the attitude helps 
ensure the survival or whether the 
decision to remain in the busiwess; 
has produced the attitude. The 
basic contribution to be expected 
from research is not to give us cer- 
tainties but good bets. There is a 
better chance of getting results from: 
investment in an area related to job» 
performance than from investment’ 
in one which bears no relationship» 
to what we want our men to do. 

We may agree, then, that we want 
information on our agents’ job con- 
cepts, motivations, and attitudes and 
that we want to know which of these 
are important to us and which are 
not. We come now to the problem 
of finding out what agents are think- 
ing—the job of letting the agent tell 
it. This is neither easy nor simple. 
In the first place, it is very difficult 
to ask a question that means the 
same thing to everybody. For ex- 
ample, let us take the question “Why 
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did you buy life insurance?’ This 
can be three different questions 
which could get three different an- 
swers, depending on the way it is 
heard. It can be “Why did you buy 
life insurance?” This might get such 
answers as “to protect my family,” 
“to ensure retirement,” etc. Or it 
could be heard as, “Why did you 
buy life insurance?” This might get 
the answer “Because nobody else 
would buy it for me.”’ Or it could be 
“Why did you buy life insurance?” 
In this case, the answer might be, 
“I think life insurance is a better 
way to build a retirement fund than 
annuities.” 

The technique of asking questions 
in such a way as to get realistic, 
meaningful answers is difficult. This 
is particularly important because un- 
less we ask our questions properly, 
we may be completely led astray. 
The agent may not tell us the truth 
or he may, with the best will in the 
world, give an answer to a quite 
different question than the one we 
have in mind. So, if we are going 
to let the agent tell it, we must find 
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out how to do so in a way that will 
give us meaningful results—that will 
produce the attitudes and motiva- 
tions that actually affect the things 
he does and the way he does them. 


Only the Agents Know 


This point cannot be emphasized 
enough. A man can not sit in his 
office and figure out what his agents 
think and how their thinking affects 
what they do. Even though he may 
have been an agent once—he is not 
an agent now. He has lived and, 
therefore, changed. He has different 
goals, different ideas, and different 
attitudes than he had before. Only 
the agents themselves know what 
they think and feel. 

Furthermore, things are really not 
always what they seem—even when 
they seem obvious. One example of 
this should suffice. In the study 
to be described, we had a strong 
hunch that the amount of insurance 
owned by the agent should be a 
powerful index both of his attitudes 
and of his performance. It seems 


obvious that a man who buys a con- 
siderable amount of insurance be- 
lieves in it more than a man who 
does not. It seems equally obvious 
that a man who believes in life insur- 
ance is more likely to stay in the 
business, to sell more business, and 
to keep it on the books. There is 
only one flaw in this argument—in 
the particular company in which we 
made our study—it just was not so. 
There was no relation between life 
insurance ownership and perform- 
ance. 

We must therefore not take things 
for granted. We must develop the 
best possible techniques for getting 
realistic information from our agents 
and deciding which items of that in- 
formation should lead us to action 
and which should not. We must find 
out where our troubles lie and where 
we can logically expect to do our- 
selves and our agents some good. 

There were two major reasons 
for doing the study referred to: One 
was to see if we could find some of 
the opinion and _ attitude 


factors 
(Continued on the next page) 
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which are related to agent perform- 
ance and survival; the other was 
to determine what methods were 
best to measure these variables. 
First, to briefly describe the study ; 
we dealt with three groups of peo- 
ple: the present organization as of 
October 1951, the new men hired 
since October 1951 and the termi- 
nators since October 1951. This re- 
port is primarily on the present 
organization and those of the present 
organization who had terminated up 
to April, 1952. 


For this part of the study we sent 
out questionnaires to all agents who 
were on the job as of October, 1951. 
These questionnaires consisted of 
some biographical material (name, 
age, sex, marital status, etc.), then 
we asked some questions about their 
previous job, some items concerning 
their present job, a general satisfac- 
tion schedule, and finally there was 
a section on job concept. Forty- 
seven per cent of the present organi- 
zation completed and returned the 
questionnaire. These returned ques- 
tionnaires were held until April 
when we added the information of 
whether or not the agent in question 
was still under contract. We also 
obtained production figures for these 
individuals, that is, ordinary produc- 
tion, ordinary increase and industrial 
increase. In addition to this the 
company supplied us with the lapse 
ratio for each man. 


Techniques 


Let us discuss some of the differ- 
ent methods we used to measure at- 
titudes toward the job. One tech- 
nique is known as a projective 
technique. One of the most com- 
monly used projective techniques is 
the ink blot test. Here the person is 
asked to tell what he sees in an ink 
blot. He projects his perceptions by 
describing what he sees in the blot. 
We used a different kind of pro- 
jective device. This consisted of 
asking the agents such questions as: 
What proportion of other agents in 
your company like their training? 
What proportion of other agents in 
your company think they get com- 
plete home office support, etc.? In 
other words, we ask the agent to 


(Continued on page 74) 
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TO BETTER HEALTH 


E HAVE gone through a 

period in our community, 

and I believe the same can 
be said of others, when even the 
mere mention of insurance has 
brought consternation to our hos- 
pital admitting clerks. Hospital per- 
sonnel have complained bitterly 
about the complications growing out 
of the number and variety of insur- 
ance policies. Since there are some 
insurance companies which have 
presented difficulties when claims 
are submitted, there are hospital 
business offices which are reluctant 
to accept insurance assignments. 


Ps 


DELBERT L. PUGH 
Executive Director of the 
Columbus Hospital Federation 


These hospitals would prefer to 
take their chances in collecting di- 
rectly from the individual. 


Lack of Knowledge 


This attitude, whether right or 
wrong, is not at all helpful to either 
insurance or hospital public rela- 
tions. This attitude also creates a 
problem because we are dealing with 
a subscriber who has come to believe 
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that by paying his premiums he and 
his family were covered with pre- 
paid hospitalization, and has not 
made provision for the advance pay- 
ment which many hospitals require. 
Time after time our admitting per- 
sonnel and others in the business 
office, in a spirit of helpfulness, were 
attempting to interpret insurance 
policies. Part of our own difficulty 
was our general lack of knowledge 
of the principles under which in- 
surance operates. It was a case of 
the blind leading the blind. 


For example, Mr. Jones’ wife is 
in for delivery, and at this late date 
he makes the profound discovery 
that maternity benefits are not in- 
cluded in his policy. When Mr. 
Jones says his policy or company 
is no good, how much better it 
would be for an admitting clerk to 
say, “Well, Mr. Jones, I believe you 
will find that if you had paid a 
larger premium, the company would 
have been glad to include maternity 
benefits.” Or take the case of the 
man whose benefits are too low. 
Rather than sympathizing during his 
period of agitation, wouldn’t it be 
far better to say, “Mr. Smith, I 
regret your policy only provides $8 
a day for board, room, and nursing 
care. However, for an additional 
amount, you could have had a pol- 
icy giving you $10 per day.” This 
kind of answer places the responsi- 
bility on the policyholder and the 
type policy he carries, and gives no 
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cause to indict the company. He 
may be one of those individuals 
choosing to pay low premium rates, 
still hoping to receive maximum 
benefits when he is hospitalized. 
Instead, the poor clerk has fre- 
quently made bad matters worse by 
sympathizing with the irate cus- 
tomer. 

The conviction grew in us, that 
any determination should be made 
by insurance people who have full 
understanding of these problems, 
and not by our hospital personnel. 
This we believe to be one of the 
major advantages in the pre-admis- 
sion program. It is a method by 
which we take all determinations and 
interpretations out of the hands of 
hospital personnel, and keep deter- 
minations where they belong, in the 
hands of trained insurance people. 


Keep a Friend 


If I were in the insurance busi- 
ness, I would much prefer to have 
misunderstandings arising with the 
policyholder, discussed in my own 
office where I have the opportunity 
to make a favorable explanation, and 
keep a friend, not only for my own 
company, but a friend for insurance. 

No one would deny the basic good 
in insurance. The industry is one 
of the oldest in the country, one of 


the best financed, and it has become 
a part of almost every phase of our 
business society. Insurance people 
live in our communities, belong to 
our churches, contribute to our Com- 
munity Chests, help finance hospital 
construction, and are, in many cases, 
members of our hospital Boards of 
Trustees. 

We know them as neighbors, we 
know them as friends, we know them 
as honorable business people, and 
often as. prominent civic leaders. 
This was the respect we held for 
insurance people when we first be- 
came acquainted with group insur- 
ance. This resulted in the estab- 
lishment, in Columbus, of a pre-ad- 
mission program for group plan 
policyholders. This plan has been in 
operation in our community for over 
two years, and we have not had a 
single insurance company in that 
program refuse to accept its right- 
ful responsibilities during this en- 
tire two vear period! Why shouldn't 
we have faith? 

The earliest period in the life of 
this group program helped bring 
a broad understanding of health and 
accident underwriters. We then first 
began to understand that through 
a lack of certain actuarial advantages 
gained through group experience, 
the carriers must exercise greater 
care in issuing policies. We at long 
last began to understand the reasons 
for certain exclusions, and why pre- 
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existing factors must be taken into 
account. It took this working rela- 
tionship to make those of us in the 
hospital field really understand this 
type of policy. Now I am thoroughly 
convinced that some of my own early 
criticisms can be attributed to sheer 
ignorance. 

Out of this program our Colum- 
bus hospitals are establishing 4 grow- 
ing faith in the companies who chose 
to become a part of this joint ex- 
periment. There are still companies 
that give our hospital people concern 
but it is fortunate that good com- 
panies chose to become a part of 
our pre-admission plan. We have 
kept constantly before our people, 
however, an understanding that 
there are many fine companies who, 
for mechanical or other reasons, did 
not find it possible to enter the pro- 
gram. 

We recognize that while some hos- 
pital people have been critical of 
certain insurance companies, it only 
follows that some insurance people 
have been critical of certain hos- 
pitals. I believe the whole hospital 
industry cannot be judged, however, 
by unfortunate experiences which 
may have been encountered with 
a few. 


Increased Costs 


Some insurance men have ques- 
tioned the tremendous increase in 
hospital costs and rates. Insurance 
people have asked me if it is true, 
some hospitals bill insurance com- 
panies at a higher rate than they 
would charge the general public. 
My answer for Columbus, and I be- 
lieve would reflect the situation 
throughout the country, is that bills 
rendered by our larger hospitals 
are thrown from electric machines, 
and it is hardly conceivable, during 
a busy day, that a hospital would 
find it practical to take the time to 
engage in such practices. 

I have found that many insur- 
ance people did not have a proper 
understanding of hospital economics, 
therefore much of their criticism has 
come through lack of understanding. 
Facts, figures, and data organized 
and placed in insurance people’s 
hands, can bring a new appreciation 
of hospital costs. 

I recall one insurance man was 
surprised to learn that all the ac- 
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counts of our Columbus hospitals 
were audited by CPA’s, and that 
there was a systematic method of 
establishing rates on the basis oi 
actual costs. He was even further 
surprised to know that all of our 
Columbus hospitals operate on the 
sane uniform accounting system as 
prescribed by the American Hos- 
pital Association. 


Hospitals have gone through a 
transition in this modern era, from 
rest homes to modern diagnostic and 
therapeutic community institutions. 
We must recognize that along with 
medical progress, there have also 
been tremendous changes in the bus- 
iness management of these institu- 
tions. Regardless of how compli- 
cated a hospital may appear, like 
any other business institution, it 
finds that in its day-by-day opera- 
tion, there are certain costs for per- 
sonnel, food, equipment, and other 
items, and that sufficient income 
must be available to meet these ex- 
penditures. 


No Arbitrary Rates 


Contrary to popular belief, hos- 
pital Boards of Trustees do not sit 
back and create an arbitrary rate 
which is charged to the public. Rates 
are based on costs of operation. Op- 
erating costs go up, rates go up. 

Hospitals operate on sound busi- 
ness principles, controlled by Boards 
of Trustees, made up of men drawn 
from a cross section of the business 
community. Their chief executive 
is a man trained in institutional man- 
agement. Their hospitals keep books. 
Their accounting and business sys- 
tems are operated with modern ma- 
chinery. They use business consult- 
ing firms, the same as other insti- 
tutions, and at the end of each fiscal 
period, hospital books are audited by 
CPA’s, Balance sheets are made 
up for the study of the Board of 
Trustees, the same as an insurance 
company or other corporations do. 

From time to time, there have 
been articles in certain national mag- 
azines asking “what is wrong with 
our hospital system?” Those arti- 
cles, written by uninformed indi- 
viduals, have questioned the ability 
of the hospitals to adjust themselves 
to fill the medical and health needs 
of an expanding population. It is 
only natural that the adjustments 
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to the growing demands of society 
have created problems, but I believe 
these problems are no more severe 
than any institution of this nature 
could be expected to face during 
an inflationary spiral. While it 
would be foolish to deny that some 
hospitals may not be able to man- 
age their business as well as others, 
hospitals on a whole, have done an 
amazing job in adapting themselves 
to an inflationary situation, still ex- 
panding themselves to more than 


double their total number of patients 
since 1940. 

The Columbus metropolitan area 
has a population of approximately 
500,000. In 1940 our Columbus 
hospitals admitted 36,788 patients, in 
1951 this total had gone to 66,704. 
It is significant that in 1940 we de- 
livered 4,899 babies, in 1951 we de- 
livered 13,577. In 1940 there were 
19,754 major operations, in 1951— 
41,068 operations. However, there 

(Continued on the next page) 
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has been a constant decline in the 
average length of stay to a low, 
in 1951, of 7.5 days for general hos- 
pital care, and an average of 4.2 for 
maternity care. 

During a period when our hos- 
pitals have found it very difficult 
to balance operating budgets, we 
have found it necessary to spend 
more than $23,000,000 in hospital 
construction. This, during the last 
five year period. 


A Typical Hospital 


Take the experience of one typi- 
cal Columbus hospital, numbering 
some three hundred beds. During 
a period when the United States 
Government said that our living 
increases on the old series amounted 
to 8% nationally and 8.8% for the 
city of Columbus, increases in the 
cost of operation for this one insti- 
tution amounted to 7%. This figure 
alone reveals sound business man- 
agement. A ward bed in this in- 
stitution is now listed at $11 per 


day. Actually, in 1951, in fixed ex- 
penditures of the institution, audited 
figures show that of this amount, 
the cost for dietary care was $3.27 
per day, and the cost for nursing 
care $5.02 per day. It will be seen 
then, that $2.71 out of this $11 is 
left to apply against laundry, house- 
keeping, plant operation, medical 
records, administration, patient room 
service, nursing education, deprecia- 
tion, shrinkage and charity. Such 
items as laboratory and operating 
room fees are of course paid for 
by the patient and not included in 
this $11 figure. 

It is interesting to note that ap- 
proximately 70% of the total oper- 
ating expense in this institution went 
for payroll. This is typical nation- 
ally. One quick set of figures will 
give a basic idea as to why the per 
diem cost of operation in this insti- 
tution has gone from about $5 per 
day in 1938 to better than $18 per 
day in 1952. The payroll for the 
month of January 1942 amounted to 
$17,722.11. There has been a steady 
gain for each January until in 1952, 
the payroll totaled $81,339.43. These 


increases reflect two factors: First, 
salaries and wage increases ; Second, 
increase in the number of employees, 
due to the reduction of the working 
day and working week. 

This leads to a question so often 
asked, “Will hospital rates go down 
in the near future?” In the first 
place my answer must be conditioned 
by general economic trends. How- 
ever, even if there is a general soft- 
ening of the economic front, it is 
doubtful that any slight downward 
trend will be reflected in a lower 
cost of hospital operation, since ap- 
proximately 70% of the hospital an- 
nual budget goes for payroll. All of 
us should expect that the payroll 
will go up before it starts down. 


Greater Efficiency 


Hospitals throughout the country 
are doing everything within their 
power to reduce their costs through 
greater efficiency. Personnel de- 
partments are being added, cost in- 
dices being utilized, personnel train- 
ing courses are being conducted, and 

(Continued on page 80) 
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THE CAREER CONCEPT 


ANY times we have heard 

it said: “Banking would be 

a fine career for that boy” ; 
“Medicine would be a fine career 
”*. “The law would be a fine 
career .. “Engineering would 
be a fine career ...”; or, with 
fatherly pride, ““My boy has chosen 
a military career.” It is only in re- 
cent years that I have heard any- 
one say, “Life insurance would be 
a fine career for that fellow’; and, 
it is a rarity, indeed, when you hear 
it said that “Life insurance selling 
would be a fine career ...”. The 
few persons I have heard make this 
remark, incidentally, have been suc- 
cessful life insurance fathers who 
hope that their sons would develop 
a real interest in their occupation. 


It is Perplexing 


Why is this? Isn’t it a little sur- 
prising and perhaps a little shocking 
to realize that the life insurance busi- 
ness apparently has “occupational 
b.o.”? It is more than a little per- 
plexing to reconcile this in our 
thinking when we know that: (1) 
life insurance is a huge and tre- 
mendously successful business in- 
stitution in this country; (2) the 
public, for the most part, has great 
confidence in the stability, integrity 
and stewardship of the life insurance 
business; (3) the ownership and 
benefits of life insurance are blank- 
eted over almost every family in 
every community in the United 
States; (4) life insurance field 
forces are made up for the most part, 
of men of integrity and good will 
who are trying to serve the pub- 
lic as well as themselves; and, (5) 
the product of the business—protec- 
tion, saving and financial counseling 
—is of great importance to every 
American family. 

In my estimation there are three 
basic reasons why the career con- 
cept is still somewhat foreign to life 
insurance selling : 
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(1) Selling in all its phases, and 
in all businesses, is yet to be ade- 
quately recognized by the economists 
as a really productive force in our 
economic system. 

(2) Life insurance has not yet 
gained its full stature in the colleges 
and universities of this nation. 


Selling is a fine career 


(3) Some life insurance representa- 
tives in almost every community 
create bad public relations and thus 
bad career relations for life insur- 
ance through ill-conceived, selfish 
and  unprofessional-like business 
conduct. 

It is estimated that the selling 
function, including all advertising 
costs, salaries and commissions of 
salesmen, sales promotion expenses, 
and other such items, absorbs $30 
billion of our annual national prod- 
uct. Still, a review of a dozen “‘best 
sellers” among economics textbooks 
used in our high schools, colleges 
and universities reveals a distressing 
disregard for selling as an economic 
activity. It was not many years ago 
that we read and heard repeatedly 


of the evils of advertising and sales 
promotion—and the tremendous eco- 
nomic wastes involved in these ac- 
tivities. There has been some edu- 
cation and enlightenment along these 
lines but there is a long way to go. 


One of the qualifying examinations 
of the Chartered Life Underwriter 
study program covers the subject 
of economics. For some time we 
searched for study materials which 
would give the C.L.U. student— 
particularly the life insurance sales- 
man—some understanding of his 
role in our economic system. We 
had no interest in propaganda that 
would tell the salesman that he was 
a great and important guy; rather, 
we were seeking a purely objective 
answer to the questions “Where 
does the salesman fit into our eco- 
nomic productive machine?” “Are 
the salesman’s services really pro- 
ductive for the good of all our 
society ?”’. 


No Adequate Analysis 


We have these study materials 
now but only because we went to 
an authority in the field and asked 
him to prepare a special monograph 
on the subject for our program. Be- 
lieve it or not, in all of the hundreds 
of economic texts published and 
used in this country you cannot find 
an adequate and searching analysis 
of “the place of personal salesman- 
ship of services in our economy.” 


Is it any wonder that selling as a 
career does not occupy the same 
prestige status as certain other oc- 
cupations? Is it any wonder that 
only occasionally do you find a young 
man who plans for a life insurance 
career? Is it any wonder that col- 
lege graduates who show any inter- 
est in life insurance as a career 
usually specify that they would pre- 
fer not to go into selling? 


The second reason mentioned why 
the career concept is somewhat for- 
(Continued on the next page} 
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eign to life insurance selling was 
that life insurance has not been 
widely accepted as a field of study 
in our colleges and universities. The 
first real life insurance courses were 
begun only a half century ago. The 
first college textbook which ap- 
proached life insurance from the 
standpoint of its economic and social 
usefulness was written by Dr. S. S. 
Huebner and published less than 
forty years ago. 

Not until the American College of 
Life Underwriters was founded in 
1927 was there any life insurance 
organization promoting and en- 
couraging life insurance courses in 
colleges and universities. Not until 
the S. S. Huebner Foundation for 
Insurance Education was begun in 
1940 was there any opportunity for 
young teachers interested in the in- 
surance field to get financial assist- 
ance through scholarships and fel- 
lowships to complete a graduate 
program of study in preparation for 
an insurance teaching career, 

What have these historical events 
to do with developing the career 
concept in life insurance? Simply 
this. Only through gaining a “place 
in the sun” in America’s system of 
higher education will we ever make 
the life insurance career attractive. 
Here is why I believe this. 
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Public acceptance and public un- 
derstanding of any industry is based 
upon “being good and getting credit 
for it.” Or as stated by the Presi- 
dent of Princeton University, “Pub- 
lic relations is concerned with; first, 
what an institution is, and second, 
what people think it is.” It is gen- 
erally agreed that public opinion is 
“made” or strongly influenced by 
relatively small groups of “public 
opinion leaders” including editors, 
clergymen, politicians and educators. 
Among these groups the educators 
are in a particularly strategic posi- 
tion because of their direct influence 
on the future leaders in a society. 


Certain Benefits Follow 


If a particular occupation or vo- 
cation is strongly represented in the 
curriculum of a college or university 
certain benefits are bound to follow. 
Let us use life insurance as an ex- 
ample. If a life insurance course 
(or courses) is available in a uni- 
versity, and if the instruction is 
handled by properly qualified teach- 
ers, there will be dozens and perhaps 
hundreds of students each year who 
will gain a real understanding of 
the subject without bias or prejudice. 
Most of these students will be future 
buyers of life insurance. They will 
be more discerning buyers of life 
insurance and because of their 
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knowledge of the uses of life in- 
surance will probably buy in larger 
amounts. Most of these college stud- 
ents will also be future leaders in 
business, agriculture, government. 
and will be in positions of influence 
with others. There is little doubt 
that their opinion (and votes) can 
be important to the future of life 
insurance. Finally, a smaller group 
of these students will decide after 
their initial study of life insurance 
that they want to go further in a 
specialized curriculum and aim to- 
ward a life insurance career. 

We should recognize, incidentally, 
that not a small part of our problem 
of making the life insurance caree: 
attractive is centered in the ability 
and willingness of life insurance tc 
absorb young college graduates inti 
its marketing structure. All of us 
are familiar with the general re- 
luctance to consider men for a life 
underwriting career who are less 
than 28-30 years old. Certainly 
there are practical problems in get 
ting the 22 year old into a life in- 
surance selling career. His contacts 
are usually fewer than those of the 
older man. He may lack maturity 
and thus be less convincing in his 
sales presentation. His training pro- 
gram will necessarily be different 
than for the older man. Still, there 
is good reason to believe that these 
problems can be solved in a very 
practical way and our business can 
promise a life underwriting career 
to the college man beginning at the 
time of his graduation. 

A large proportion of the colleges 
of business administration in this 
country, particularly the older ones. 
were started primarily as accounting 
schools. Today, accounting is a 
basic subject in almost all business 
school curricula and a large majority 
of accountants are trained by col 
leges and universities. It is also in 
teresting that the student who plans 
a career of public accounting typi 
cally prepares himself for the C.P.A 
examinations while he is in colleg: 
and takes the examinations soor 
after graduation. This same pattern 
is, of course, familiar in the field of 
law. 

If we follow through thes: 
thoughts, it becomes perfectly ob 
vious that the most important sing 
thing the life insurance business can 
do to develop the career concept is 
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to promote life insurance education 
on our college campuses. For 
twenty-five years the American 
College has had as two of its five 
basic objectives the accomplishment 
of this end. That it has been success- 
ful is reflected in the fact that ap- 
proximately two hundred colleges 
and universities cooperate with the 
American College in giving educa- 
tional work toward the C.L.U. ex- 
aminations; more than one hundred 
fifty colleges and universities serve 
each year as C.L.U. examination 
centers; and, well over one hundred 
colleges and universities each year 
receive publications and educational 
guidance from the American Col- 
lege. Few persons in our business 
appreciate the importance of the 
S. S. Huebner Foundation in es- 
tablishing the career concept in our 
business. At the present time 
twenty-eight persons are teaching 
life insurance in colleges and uni- 
versities all over the nation who did 
graduate work in life insurance un- 
der grants of the S. S. Huebner 
Foundation. Each of these indi- 
viduals is a powerful center of in- 
fluence for the life insurance busi- 
ness. Each of these persons is ac- 
complishing for our business the 
three objectives mentioned above: 


Formal Education 


(1) Developing _ better 
buyers of life insurance ; 


informed 


(2) Giving future citizen leaders 
accurate and unbiased information 
about life insurance ; and 


(3) Getting young men interested 
in making life insurance their career. 


Thus far we have been discussing 
the part of education in developing 
the career concept in its broad sense. 
Now let us look at the picture from 
a different angle. A number of “self 
made men” have reached heights of 
success without the advantage of a 
college education or perhaps even 
without a high school diploma. Yet, 
hardly a single father does not wish 
a college education for his children. 
Why is this? It is because he wants 
them to enjoy the college social life, 
to make new friends, to mature away 
from home? Is it because of family 
pride and social ego typical of the 
successful American businessman? 
Probably all of these things but, 
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organization, write to 


L. J. MELBY 
Agency Vice-President 
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most important of all, he wants his 
boy to get as much formal education 
as possible because he knows that it 
will afford him a better chance for 
success in his future life. 

It is not possible to prove ab- 
solutely the monetary value of a 
college education. There are too 
many variables involved and it is 
next to impossible to set up an ap- 
propriate control group for com- 
parison. One economist quotes the 
following figures as being reflective 
of the extra value of lifetime earn- 
ings with professional training over 
and above lifetime earnings with- 


out such training. He suggests that 
the discounted value of a college 
bachelor’s degree is $35,000 and 
the discounted cost of obtaining this 
degree is $10,000. This represents 
a “profit” of $25,000. He estimates 
that an engineering degree can be 
valued at $70,000 with a cost of 
attaining it of $11,000 or a profit 
of $59,000. He estimates that medi- 
cal training will cost $20,000, is 
worth $85,000, thus reflecting a 
profit of $65,000. (He cautions that 
the quantitative estimates are very 
rough and should not be taken too 
(Continued on the next page) 
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seriously.) At least these figures 
suggest that education leads to finan- 
cial success in other occupations. 
If this is true, there is every rea- 
son to assume that education is also 
a factor in the success pattern of 
life underwriters. 


Emphasis on Education 


In the life insurance business we 
have various programs of educa- 
tion and training. Many companies 
have training programs—some sim- 
ple; some complex. Most of these 
programs strongly emphasize sales 
training rather than education. The 
institutional programs of the Life 
Underwriter Training Council, and 
the S.M.U.—Purdue Institutes also 
stress sales training but in each there 
is some emphasis on education. The 
C.L.U. program administered for 
twenty-six years by the American 
College of Life Underwriters 
stresses education and the acquiring 
of knowledge with sales training 


only as a secondary objective. Here 
then is a specialized educational pro- 
gram for the life underwriter. 

The next question we might logi- 
cally ask ourselves is “What spe- 
cifically does the C.L.U. program 
offer the life underwriter and what 
has been its effect in building the 
career concept.” Many times Dr. 
Huebner has spoken of the five re- 
quirements for success in life un- 
derwriting. He lists (1) industry, 
(2) honesty, and (3) aptitude but 
suggests that they should be pre- 
sumed in any calling. The two ad- 
ditional factors he specifies for the 
life underwriter are: (4) knowledge 
of subject matter, and (5) proper 
career attitude. 

It is trite to say that “knowledge 
is power.” Still, when one observes 
the complexities of financial pro- 
gramming for even the average pros- 
pect for life insurance, he realizes 
that ignorance is bound to be a 
great handicap in today’s life in- 
surance market. Even for unimag- 
inative persons, a thorough study 
of life insurance fundamentals, bus- 
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iness life insurance, business law, 
investments, taxation and econom- 
ics opens new vistas of understand- 
ing which almost certainly will lead 
to greater service and greater sales. 


Strong Evidence 


There is strong evidence that the 
C.L.U. program affords the life 
underwriter advantages not attain- 
able in any other way. It is a fact 
that 94% of all the persons who have 
completed the C.L.U. programs have 
made a career of the life insurance 
business! In the twenty-five year 
history of the C.L.U. program only 
one person in twenty who com- 
pleted the program has given up 
his life insurance career. Certainly 
this suggests that education is 
closely related to the career con- 
cept. 

We know from the Silver An- 
niversary Survey of C.L.U.s that 
eighty-three per cent of the group 
felt that the attainment of the des- 
ignation had made them better life 
insurance men, seventy-six per cent 
felt that it had afforded them valu- 
able prestige with others in the life 
insurance business, sixty-seven per 
cent felt that it had made them feel 
more like professional practitioners, 
sixty-five per cent felt that it had 
afforded them valuable prestige with 
the public, and sixty per cent that 
it had given them confidence which 
meant a great deal to them per- 
sonally. Nearly half of the C.L.U.s 
said that they undertook C.L.U. 
work because they felt that in the 
future C.L.U. would be almost a 
necessity for a career life insur- 
ance man. 

Also eighty-two per cent of the 
C.L.U.s indicated that their income 
had increased while preparing for 
C.L.U., and sixty-eight per cent 
said that the C.L.U. studies them- 
selves caused an increase in their 
income while they were studying. 
Yes, knowledge is power! The en- 
tire philosophy of the C.L.U. pro- 
gram is centered on the eventual 
attainment by most life underwriters 
of those two important qualities of 
knowledge and proper career at- 
titude. There is good reason to 
believe that once this objective is 
attained there will be much less 
need for articles with the theme of 
“making life insurance careers more 
attractive.” 
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WORKING HOURS 


FRANCIS X. FLEMING 


The subject of profitably utilizing 
our daytime hours is one that is 
most important to all of us and is 
something that must be realized if 
we are to be a success in this great 
business of ours. A successful day- 
time operation is a must not only 
from the standpoint of increased 
personal production but also for 
maintaining the proper mental atti- 
tude, as there is nothing more dis- 
couraging for the new agent, or the 
old, than having time on his hands 
during the day and no one to listen 
to his story. I realized this fact 
shortly after entering the life insur- 
ance business. My problem was not 
one of making immediate sales, for- 
tunately I made the grade in this 
respect. My trouble was that all my 
business was transacted in the eve- 
nings, and I had no place to go 
during the day. How I solved this 
situation will be discussed after one 
more thought. 


The Big Factor 


I do not want to imply that eve- 
ning calls are not necessary—they 
most certainly are and just as a 
sufficient number of daytime inter- 
views are a must, so must we have 
some closing interviews in the eve- 
ning. However, night calls should 
be considered as our “overtime calls” 
—the extra effort that is going to 
put extra dollars in our pockets and 
should not be an excuse for work- 
ing half-heartedly or part-time dur- 
ing the day. So much for why the 
daytime interviews, now how do I 
do it. 

The big factor in obtaining day- 
time interviews is of course, tapping 
or having access to the right market. 
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A Symposium 


This market comes under the follow- 
ing general categories: 1. Business 
and professional men. 2. Engineers 
and junior executives. 3. Salesmen. 
4. Skilled “blue-collar men” working 
odd hours. 

Much has been said and written 
about selling the business and pro- 
fessional men so I won’t dwell on 
this category other than to reiterate 
the fact that they are excellent 
prospects for our exclusive savings 
contracts; and the small business 
man in particular can be seen and 
sold during the morning hours, 
especially in the early part of the 
week. 

Group No. 2, engineers and junior 
executives comprise the market that 
put action in my daytime hours when 
I first entered the business and con- 
tinue to make up a part of my work- 
ing day. I did this by obtaining an 
employees directory from several of 
our industrial and research institu- 
tions here in Pittsburgh. By using 
pre-approach letters followed by a 
personal call I was successful in 
securing many interviews at their 
places of employment. I am sure 
there are many such industrial con- 
cerns all over the country and lists 
can be obtained either from a satis- 
fied client or center of influence. 

Group No. 3 are the salesmen and 
they can be contacted most anytime 
during the day, including Saturday. 
It is my personal opinion that sales- 
men are easy to sell and they actually 
represent about one-third of my total 
sales. They are ideal for daytime 
interviews because their time is 
pretty much their own; they will 
generally listen to a new and unusual 
idea; they can take extended lunch 
hours and finally they have the 
problem of providing for their own 
financial future. 


Last, but not least, are the skilled 
“blue-collar” workers who may be 
seen during the day on the job or at 
home due to odd working hours. 
Many in this group are making high 
hourly rates and are ofttimes by- 
passed by the average underwriter. 
This group has just come into its 
own during the past five years and 
is now able to participate in the 
personal retirement plans that here- 
tofore were pretty well limited to 
the white collar workers. 


Most of my business is written 
through referred leads. Any satis- 
fied buyer will give you new names, 
all we have to do is ask for them. 
The business is there; it can be de- 
veloped and closed during the day. 
All we have to do is analyze our 
markets, make the calls and tell them 
about our contracts. 


F. E. CLYMER 


The utilization of daytime hours 
can only revert to one thing—pros- 
pecting. To me “béing out of pros- 
pects is a frame of mind.” Now I 
don’t mean to imply that I am never 
“out of prospects.” I do say, how- 
ever, that at times, due to my mental 
attitude, my prospect list doesn’t 
look good enough to me. (How 
many times have you passed up a 
prospect, and then later called and 
made a sale?) And I will say that 
there never has been a time when | 
was in an enthusiastic mood that I 
couldn’t find someone to call on, 
day or night. 


Evening interviews, in general, 
usually have most of the ideal condi- 
tions, I agree. We can sit down in 
a man’s home, drink up all of his 
beer, and make a couple hundred 

(Continuéd on the next page) 
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bucks while we are doing it. The 
fact that the evening interview is 
more to our liking is probably the 
answer to the whole problem. We 
will naturally work harder to do 
something we like than something 
we dislike. 

Most of our problems exist only 
in our own minds and the best way 
I know of to start having interviews 
in the daytime is to make these two 
resolutions : 1, During the next week 
I will have my usual number of 
interviews and write my _ usual 
amount of business. 2. I will do this 
without the benefit of any evening 
interviews. Of course you have to 
eat so you will do it. Then add on 
your evening business and you can’t 
help increasing your overall volume 
of business. 

When you do have an idle half 
hour or so to kill, stay out in public. 
Drop in at a filling station or some 
such place and just chew the fat with 
the owner, employees and whoever 
drops in. (Even executives buy 
gasoline.) People invariably get 
around to talking about money and 
that’s what we sell. A high school 
senior who worked in a gas station 
here started asking me questions 
about life insurance one day. I 
found the questions came as a result 
of a couple of chapters about insur- 
ance which they studied in their 
economics class. This was news to 
me, so I called on the teacher to find 
out what they covered in the class. 
Appreciating my interest she invited 


me to speak before the class. I made 
no effort to sell, but merely explained 
the uses and so forth, of our product 
and answered their questions. I have 
written over $30,000 as a result of 
that 45 minute talk in the daytime. 
I am still writing business on those 
seniors, their wives and relatives. 
I intend to make the same talk to the 
class every year if possible. 

Last week I was invited to do the 
same thing at a high school in 
another nearby town, so maybe I 
can branch out a little. The text of 
my talk was this: “All through 
school we use systems and formulas 
for arriving at desired results, and 
as a result we are successful—we 
graduate. Then we immediately dis- 
card all use of systems and about 
80% of us fail.” Of course this 
doesn’t apply to life insurance men. 


HAROLD A. MEYER 


The hours from 9 to 5 are my 
most profitable hours. As a result 
of this conviction almost all of my 
“field hours” are in the day time, 
and it is actually a rare occasion 
when I pursue my profession at 
night. 

Ninety-nine per cent seems like 
a high figure but I find that this 
large segment of the higher-income- 
bracket clients prefer to discuss their 
financial problems during the day 
and in the private confines of their 
offices. They recognize that a dis- 


cussion about “money for future 
delivery” is “business”; either the 
business of their estates, investments 
or of their enterprise. Added to this 
recognition is the known fact, unlike 
their lesser brothers-in-income, that 
they rarely discuss their situations 
with their wives. Few of the 
weaker-sex know enough of their 
husband’s business or estate plans 
and rely entirely on their husband’s 
judgment. 

For several reasons the better 
income group makes a better field of 
endeavor. Not only do they make 
their own decisions but they are 
easier to approach and more recep- 
tive to plans which will conserve 
their estates or preserve their enter- 
prises... and... when a situa- 
tion is pointed out, in which life 
insurance can serve a purpose, they 
have the wherewithal to do some- 
thing about it. Appreciation of our 
products, and ability to purchase 
them coupled with the fact that the 
better group is actually saving less 
than 5% of their income makes a 
velvet-carpeted market traversed by 
few underwriters, and a wonderful 
field for an agent to specialize in. 


RALPH L. COLBY 


I have found whenever I am in an 
evening interview, my obtaining the 
name of my prospects’ “immediate 
superior” usually results in a new 
name for a daytime interview. In 


fact a field man will find his vol- 
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‘‘NO ‘DEAD END’ 
ROAD FOR US!’’ 


... says Mrs. C. K. Knouse 
Glendale, California 


"How well | remember the time 
when Chuck and | were facing a 
"Dead End" road as far as higher 
earnings and independency were 
concerned! 

"Moreover, Chuck's work as a field service engi- 
neer required him to travel about the country, keep- 
ing him away from home from four to six months. 
We realized we had a big problem. How could we 
keep our family together all year and still have a 
successful future? 

“The turning point came in our lives when a 
Minnesota Mutual salesman called on us to discuss 
our insurance needs. He presented the Success 
Bond Story and we were completely sold. Chuck 


saw the Success Bond Story as a basis for a success- 
ful business career. 

"It wasn't long before my husband joined the 
Minnesota Mutual family as a life insurance sales- 
man and policy holder. Now after more than five 

ears with Minnesota Mutual, there's no “Dead 
nd" road for us!" 


Charles K. Knouse paid for $417,730 with Minnesota 
Mutual's Success Bond Story and other exclusive sales 
tools in 1952. 
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ume increasing, his lapses reducing 
by simple seeking of immediate su- 
periors in all prospecting efforts. 
This is not an “immediate” pro- 
cedure but will in a year’s time 
eliminate the great frequency of 
evening interviews. 


JAMES A. GENTRY 


Make the most of your daylight 
hours. Join the six o’clock club. By 
that I mean, be an early bird. You 
must make every hour count, for 
time is money to the salesman. That 
time means daytime, too. Study an 
hour every morning before the fam- 
ily gets up. Your mind is fresh and 
the house is all yours. When a man 
ceases to study, he ceases to grow. 
When a man ceases to grow, he will 
find himself a mouse among giants. 

Plan your work, and work your 
plan! This is a tried and true rule 
of top-notchers everywhere. It is 
comparatively easy to make the last 
part of this rule live, but it takes 
a master manager to find time to 
make his plans for tomorrow, next 
week, and next year. Use your day- 
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time hours to plan. An hour spent 
this morning planning tomorrow’s 
calls will pay off in premium dollars. 

Then there are always service calls 
to make. Many of these calls can be 
made during the day. Such things 
as service notices, policy changes, 
and checking on a physical that has 
not been taken can usually be talked 
over with the wife. Or they can 
sometimes be taken care of while 
the prospect is on the job, for such 
things, important as they are, only 
take a few minutes. You still have 
daytime hours? Don’t waste them! 
Railroad men, bus drivers, and truck 
operators all have at least twenty- 
four hours lay-over in their home 
terminals. This gives you an op- 
portunity to talk to both the husband 
and his wife during the daytime. 
Business men, particularly service 
station and cafe owners have a little 
slack time. Ask him when his slack 
period comes. These periods are an 
excellent time to build good-will. 
Gain their confidence, and get these 
men to tell you what they want from 
life for themselves and their families. 
Then help them get it! 

Doctors would prefer you contact 


them by letter or by telephone to ask, 
“Doctor Jones, when is the best time 
to see you?” Many times Doctor 
Jones will prefer to see you at the 
close of his office hours. Usually 
this is about five-thirty p.m. Added 
to these things ; letter-writing, birth- 
day cards, and thank you notes to 
your clientele will fill your daytime 
to the brim. 


JACK SHAFFER 


Most of us, I think, are creatures 
of habit. When we first came into 
the life insurance business, no doubt 
our general agent impressed upon 
us the necessity of making night 
calls, and ever since that time we 
have probably found that the largest 
portion of our business has been 
written in the evening. Certainly, 
I’m not criticizing night work. In- 
deed, any agent who refuses to make 
the number of evening calls that his 
own particular situation calls for, 
will soon be doomed to failure. By 
the same reasoning however, any 
agent who makes the mistake of 
thinking that business cannot be 
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written during the day, is missing 
the opportunity of increasing his 
income, his enjoyment in his work, 
and his leisure hours with his family. 

Let’s take a real look at the situa- 
tion and see if perhaps we can’t do 
something constructive about utiliz- 
ing the “best part” of the working 
day. We are all guilty of the idea 
that if we are doing a lot of night 
work we are conscientious and work- 
ing hard. In some cases, of course, 
this is true; but I am thoroughly 
convinced that most of the time it 
just indicates that we are either dis- 
organized, or lack enough confidence 
in our ability to contact the better 
than average client, who is willing, 
and in a lot of cases would prefer to 
see us during the day. Condition 
your own mental attitude to the point 
where you will always ask for a day- 
time interview first, and only settle 
for a night call where it is clearly 
impossible to make it during the day. 

Starting early in the morning, that 
is, trying to be in front of a prospect 
no later than 9 a.m., will usually pro- 
duce excellent results during the day. 


If we don’t have a definite call lined 
up, make a cold canvass on some 
business man. I have found that 
this will produce referred leads on 
other business men, and it makes it 
surprisingly easy to fill the daylight 
hours with interviews. 

If we are honest with ourselves, 
are sincere in wanting to do some- 
thing about this problem of daylight 
activity, and recognize the value of 
getting an early start and using cold 
canvass and referred leads, the next 
question that comes to mind is 
“What type of people can be seen 
during the day?” The answer to 
this is quite obvious, they are usually 
people, who because of their posi- 
tion, age, or job set-up, can be ap- 
proached by a salesman and not be 
criticized for taking time off from 
their work to discuss personal af- 
fairs. 

A little careful thought applied 
to your particular area will, I am 
sure, call to mind dozens of such 
people. Some that we all share in 
common are, small business men, 
merchants, professional men, depart- 
ment heads, etc. The area of my 
operation being highly industrialized 
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gives unlimited opportunity to con- 
tact men working swing and split 
shifts. I have also found independ- 
ent building contractors an excellent 
group to contact during the day. 


MARY L. RODENBERGER 


Several years ago, I decided that 
if I couldn’t make a living in the 
daytime, there was something wrong, 
either with me or with the life in- 
surance business. So I tried an ex- 
periment. I worked only in the day- 
time, and I almost went out of busi- 
ness. While I am still convinced that 
it is possible to make a living selling 
life insurance in the daytime hours, 
I’m not sure that I want to. 

Obviously, the prospect who will 
buy from you in the daytime is a 
different prospect from the one who 
will only buy from you at night. 
Your daytime prospect has to be a 
man who can take the time from 
business to talk to you. That man 
is therefore, necessarily, a business 
owner, manager, executive, or pro- 
fessional man. He must also be a 
man who is accustomed to making 
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his own decisions and doesn’t feel 
that it is necessary to talk it over 
with the little woman at home. Most 
men who are in business for them- 
selves or who are executives will 
do this. 


I made a great many calls on men 
of this caliber. There was nothing 
wrong with my approach because 
they did take the time to talk to me 
and to hear my story. But appar- 
ently I did not disturb them to the 
point that they were willing to save 
and invest money in any of our 
insured savings plans. I can count 
on one hand the number of sales 
of that type policy which I sold to 
these men. The point is that they 
were already successful. And they 
were making money in cattle, real 
estate, securities, and other specula- 
tive ventures. They would rather 
risk losing money to make a lot than 
to save and be sure. After all, they 
still had their jobs, or their business 
to fall back on, Strangely enough, 
I also found that a great many of 
them didn’t have surplus funds to 
save. They were too busy keeping 
up with the Joneses, and it was im- 
portant to them that they did. 
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What I did sell to these prospects 
was term insurance. I flooded them 
with home protector. I did a nice 
volume of business and I didn’t 
make any money. In one day, I 
remember, I sold a vice-president 
of one cf our leading firms a $100 
a month reducing term policy. I 
also sold a mechanic (this was a 
night call) a PPIP with an annual 
premium of $120. Needless to say, 
I made more money selling the 
mechanic than I did the vice-presi- 
dent. The vice-president had a face 
amount on his policy of approxi- 
mately $19,000. The mechanic’s 
policy had a face amount of ap- 
proximately $2,500. I went back to 
making night calls, and talking to 
salaried employees who didn’t dare 
risk speculation but had to save in 
order to accumulate. 


A Daytime Nap 


This kind of man you have to call 
on at night. His employer won't 
like it if he takes time off the job 
to talk to you. He isn’t used to mak- 
ing decisions. He must talk it over 
at home. You just plain can’t see 


him except at night. But he is a 
wonderful prospect, and sometimes 
I suspect that in the end, he may 
have more to show for his efforts 
when he is sixty-five years old than 
my bright young executive who 
plans to get rich quick. There is 
one other kind of daytime prospect 
—the prospect for business insur- 
ance. A business man can and will 
talk to you during business hours 
about his business. I haven’t done 
very much prospecting for business 
insurance, but I suspect that when 
the sale is made it will turn out to 
be a sale of either ordinary life or 
term insurance (because of govern- 
ment tax regulations if for no other 
reason ). 

Now, there isn’t anything wrong 
with selling term insurance or or- 
dinary life. But I happen to want to 
sell a protective investment plan and 
guaranteed life annuities, and I find 
that my best prospects for those two 
policies are just ordinary guys who 
can only talk to me at night. 

My conclusion is that any sales- 
man who has to make night calls 
can spend two hours very profitably 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Working Hours—Continued 


during the daytime by taking a nap. 
And I’m not kidding. My daytime 
is my prospecting time. I can line 
up appointments for nighttime in- 
terviews during the daytime by mak- 
ing short approach calls on the wives 
who are at home. All I want from 
them is an invitation to drop back 
some evening for an interview. My 
daytime is a time to deliver dividends 
and policies. It’s a time to clear my 
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desk and answer correspondence. I 
can easily keep busy all day and all 
night without even half trying. But, 
when I’ve put in a full day, I’m too 
tired to put in a full evening, too. I 
feel that my time is important to 
my daughter as well as to my clients. 
So, if I am going to give the best 
I have to my clients and prospects 
and to my daughter, too, I’d better 
set aside a time every day for rest. 

This business of making night 
calls is not just a matter of dropping 
in and calling on somebody for an 
hour in the evening. It’s a matter 
of getting steamed up and then get- 
ting slowed down. It is a physical 
impossibility for me to make a night- 
time interview and close a sale and 
then go quietly home and to bed. 
There is too much nervous excite- 
ment involved. It takes a while to 
get over making a sale. 


Idea Germ 


I imagine, therefore, that most life 
insurance agents are night owls. 
When they come home at night from 
an interview, they read the paper. 
They listen to the radio, They eat 
a Dagwood sandwich. And then 
they go to bed. 

I am personally convinced that 
my sales have doubled since I de- 
termined upon a course of resting 
every afternoon for two hours. I 
find that I go to my nighttime ap- 
pointments with verve and enthusi- 
asm. I am alert and bright. And I 
wake up the next morning ready 
to go again. 

I think I have the germ of a good 
idea when I say, if you, like me, 
make your money at night, then 
you'd better go to your night inter- 
view rested and relaxed as though 
you were starting your day and 
not exhausted because you are fin- 
ishing your day. I go to work at 
eight o'clock every night. I finish 
my day at three-thirty every after- 
noon. If anybody can show me how 
to sell PPIP to business executives, 
managers, owners and professional 
men—the fellows who want to buy 
oil leases and stocks and bonds and 
real estate—who say “Your savings 
plan is too slow’—I will be very 
happy to work all day and go to 
bed at night. 


Reprinted from The Franklin Life Insurance 
Co’s “The Franklin Field.” 


INTEREST EARNINGS HIGHER 


INVESTED LIFE INSURANCE FUNDS 
earned a higher rate of interest in 
1952 than in any year since 1943, 
according to a survey made by the 
Institute of Life Insurance. 

The net rate of interest earned on 
invested funds of all United States 
life insurance companies was 3.28% 
in 1952 (before Federal Income 
taxes) compared with 3.18% the 
previous year. The low point was 
reached in 1947 when the rate was 
2.88%. The net earning rate after 
Federal Income taxes was 3.07% 
in 1952 compared with 2.98% the 
year before. 

Despite the gains in the earning 
rate on life insurance funds in the 
past few years, the current rate is 
still materially below that of a dec- 
ade or two ago. The 1952 rate was 
one-fifth less than the 4.10% aver- 
age in the Thirties and one-third 
less than the 5.07% average in the 
Twenties. 

During 1952, life insurance earn- 
ings reflected the general upturn in 
interest rates which applied to new 
investments made, but they also 
benefited in some degree from ad- 


ditional portfolio shifts during the 
year. There is a continued tendency 
to maintain a higher share of funds 
in corporate securities and mort- 
gages and a smaller share in the 
lower yielding government securi- 
ties. 


HOSPITALIZATION 


THE LIFE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
of America has replied to an article 
in the Louisville Times which re- 
portedly asserted that some insur- 
ance companies refuse to pay bills 
of policyholders treated in Veterans 
Administration hospitals. 

The L.I.A.A., representing life 
companies selling group hospitaliza- 
tion insurance, replied that “Jf a 
hospitalization policy provides, for 
payment when the veteran is treated 
inaV. A. hospital, or any other hos- 
pital, the insurance company pays 
the money regardless of whether the 
veteran is in need.” 

The L.I.A.A. also said that any 
insurance savings resulting from 
V. A. hospitalization is passed on 


in the form of other insurance bene- 
fits. 
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SALES IDEAS 


BACK ALLEY, U.S.A. 


ON’T MAKE THE mistake of as- 
fin that the “front” of a 
business is an indication of its worth 
as a business life prospect. Get off 
Main Street. Many of your best 
prospects are in back alleys, in lofts 
and basements, and on the outskirts 
of town—little outfits making ma- 
chine parts and small gadgets and 
gimmicks vitally essential to big in- 
dustry. These fellows may be in 
places you wouldn’t give a second 
look. They are there simply because 
they can’t find any other place to 
set up shop. Don’t sell the small man 
short because he looks small. You 
may come around some day and 
find that within a year or two he’s 
become pretty big. By that time he 
may be doing business with some- 
body else, not you. 


—The Travelers Protection 


BE SPECIFIC 


O NOT ASK in a general way to 

be put in touch with likely buy- 
ers—ask specific questions which 
can be answered immediately with- 
out any effort; for example: “Do 
you know anyone who has recently 
gotten married—recently bought or 
built a new house—recently taken 
his first job—recently been pro- 
moted—recently made a lot of 
money?” Continue with definite 
questions regarding age, circum- 
stances, interests, etc., and, if possi- 
ble, ask for an introduction. No man 
will send a life assurance agent to 
his friends if he isn’t sure that the 
agent will be a credit to him. 

Do not ask a friend for a prospect ; 
to him that means someone who 
wants to insure, and how should he 
know of any such? If he does, and 
you follow his lead, you will almost 
certainly find that prospect already 
in the hands of the agent who de- 
veloped the business, and the best 
you can hope for is to reap where 
another has sown. 
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Ask direct and carefully conceived 
questions concerning relatives, busi- 
ness associates, friends, etc., which 
he can reasonably be expected to 


answer easily. 
—Sun Life Assurance Co.—Agency News 


QUALIFIED PROSPECTS 


ee IS FAMILIAR with such 
groups as large industries, firms 
and unions. These represent the 
majority of the group contracts be- 
ing written every year. But there 
are a wide variety of others, non- 
manufacturing groups, which are 
equally eligible for this coverage. 
For instance, radio and TV stations, 
automobile agencies, advertising 
agencies, public relations agencies, 
newspapers, magazines, banks, pub- 
lic utility companies, credit bureaus, 
collection agencies, research labora- 
tories, and commercial art and photo- 
graphic studios. 

You'll find many good qualified 
group prospects like these outside of 
the industrial and union group field. 
There is a great sales potential and 
less competition in this often over- 


looked non-manufacturing market. 
—Continental Casualty Co.—Continental News 


SIMPLE PROGRAMMING 


Ll THE “Programming” Ap- 
proach, the appeal to the prospect 
is made by having him outline spe- 
cifically what will be the require- 
ments of his dependents in the event 
of his premature death, and his own 
requirements for retirement pur- 
poses if he does not die prematurely. 
Then, by translating the prospect’s 
existing insurance into necessary 
lump sum = arrangements and 
monthly income payments under the 
settlement options, the need for ad- 
ditional insurance is shown. The 
method requires drawing up a plan 
or programme, based upon the pros- 
pect’s requirements, and will indi- 
cate how far short of covering them 


is his existing insurance. 
—Excelsior Life Banner 





AGGRESSIVE SELLING 


NE CAN'T SIT BACK and wish 

for sales and bring them in. It 
calls for aggressive selling. Belittling 
the competition doesn’t help either. 
You wouldn’t want your own com- 
pany undermined. Let your com- 
petitor try to keep up with you. 
Keep ahead of him and stay there. 
Let him defend his policies. Don’t 
feel you have to defend yours! Be 
sold on your company and convince 
prospects how fine the company and 
its policies are. 


; Philadelphia Life Insurance Co.—PLICO Bul- 
etin. 


USE COMMON SENSE 


| act ONE OF US can think back 
and attribute loss of sales to the 
lack of the use of “common sense.” 
For example—you're waiting to see 
a prospect in his outer office; you 
have your coat on and hat in hand. 
If you walk in on him, you’ve given 
him an invitation to cut the meeting 
short. However, if you use “com- 
mon sense” and hang the coat and 
hat up or drop them on the floor 
before walking in, you put yourself 
in a positive frame of mind because 
you intend to stay a while and ac- 
complish a job—he will sense that 
positive attitude. 


When you walk in on a man and 
you can see he is upset over some- 
thing, why stay when you can’t get 
him to come your way? Try saying 
something cheerful and leave and try 
seeing him another time. He will 
give you a better opportunity later 
on. 


How about the error of talking 
away from the subject of selling to 
some other field, suddenly your time 
is up and your job isn’t accom-' 
plished. There are so many of these, 
points bearing on this subject that 
“common sense” will help you to 


overcome and make it easier to sell. 
—Northwestern Mutual Life—Field Notes 
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Look Ahead—from page |7 


during the past year. Estimates of 
the number of persons covered are 
less reliable, but the number has 
been placed at about ten million. 

Impressive as these figures are, 
particularly when considered against 
the situation only a relatively few 
years ago, it is clear that many or- 
ganizations will have to decide 
whether to make private efforts to 
provide old-age incomes or whether 
to leave the task entirely to govern- 
ment. 

The choice which will confront 
management is not an easy one. The 
formulation and administration of a 
retirement plan involves many prac- 
tical and technical difficulties. The 
matter of retirement policy, the type 
and amount of benefits to be pro- 
vided, the manner of funding the 
costs are but a few. In the years 
ahead the subject of vesting bene- 
fits in employees who leave service 
before retirement age is likely to 
receive increasing attention. Advo- 
cates of government benefits as op- 
posed to private retirement benefits 
cite the lack of vesting provisions 
in many private plans as a weakness 
of such plans and claim that this 
lack is a reason why government 
social security plans are preferable. 


Employee Contributions 


Another important question is 
whether benefits should be provided 
entirely at the cost of the employer 
or whether employees should par- 
ticipate in the cost. There are many 
considerations on both sides, and 
the decision in many cases has been 
greatly influenced by the tax situa- 
tion, which seems to make contribu- 
tory plans somewhat less attractive. 
There are, however, many who feel 
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that much more is involved in this 
matter than purely financial consid- 
erations and that it is important to 
have the individual employee rec- 
ognize that he shares in the responsi- 
bility of providing for his retirement 
income. This appreciation, it is felt, 
is most likely to be achieved when 
employees contribute toward the 
cost. 

A recent study by the Federal 
Security Agency relating to the 
group annuity type of retirement 
plans indicated that during the most 
recent five-year period, there was 
a reversal of the trend toward non- 
contributory plans that had devel- 
oped during the way years and that, 
during the period 1946-1950, sev- 
enty-five percent of new insured 
plans were again on a contributory 
basis. As the cost of benefits be- 
comes more significant with rising 
benefit levels, it seems likely that we 
shall see an even greater number 
of contributory plans. This would 
certainly be the result if some suit- 
able measure of tax relief were ac- 
corded employee contributions under 
approved plans. Our neighbors in 
Canada have a tax arrangement of 
this general kind which might be 
considered. In any event, a modifi- 
cation of the tax laws in this regard 
seems to be desirable and in the 
public interest. 

Wise guidance in the administra- 
tion of these private retirement plans 
is imperative if further governmental 
encroachment is to be avoided. If 
there is any tendency toward failure, 
it is unlikely that management will 
be permitted the freedom it now has 
in dealing with this matter. I may 
be regarded as a biased witness, but 
it seems to me that the experience, 
the principles, and the skills which 
have been developed over the years 
in the sound and conservative man- 
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agement of the life insurance busi- 
ness might well be drawn upon in 
the administration of pension plans 
—whether or not such plans are of 
the insured type. 

Mortality rates have been decreas- 
ing, and there are many indications 
that the future will see a continu- 
ance of these downward trends. We 
earnestly hope that these expecta- 
tions will be realized. However, 
these changes in the pattern of mor- 
tality rates do affect the cost of re- 
tirement benefits and will probably 
have the effect of increasing costs 
substantially above levels which 
might have been assumed in the past. 
It requires a high degree of under- 
standing and responsibility to take 
proper account of these mortality 
trends—and also of possible adverse 
swings in regard to investments— 
problems which are of utmost im- 
portance in the sound administra- 
tion of pension funds and retire- 
ment plans. The subject is, of 
course, complicated by the fact that 
long-range commitments are in- 
volved which require a long look 
ahead. 


Health Insurance 


Another of the defenses against 
“The Four Horsemen,” health in- 
surance, has been an area of phe- 
nomenal activity in the last few 
years. Great strides have been made 
in the expansion of various types of 
health insurance and health pre- 
payment plans. Figures for the last 
calendar year are not yet available, 
but it appears that well over ninety 
million persons have some form of 
protection. There is a widespread 
awareness on the part of the Ameri- 
can people that insurance can con- 
tribute mightily in alleviating the 
burdens of the cost of medical care 
and in financing a more extensive 
kind and higher quality of medical 
care than otherwise might be pos- 
sible. 

This interest on the part of the 
public and of the medical and allied 
professions presents many challeng- 
ing questions to all parties con- 
cerned. Over the years ahead many 
changes are likely to take place both 
in medical practice and in the plans 
for payment for medical care. One 
phase particularly deserves comment. 
Heretofore, the emphasis has been 
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directed primarily at providing pro- 
tection against the cost of illnesses 
of moderate severity. Looking ahead, 
it appears that increasing attention 
will be given to providing protection 
against the more serious cases, 
sometimes called the catastrophe ill- 
nesses and accidents. If so, this will 
require a considerable reorientation 
of existing thought and practice. In 
any event, many insurance compa- 
nies in the recent past have devel- 
oped plans which give increased em- 
phasis to the needs of the catastrophe 
cases, and there is already evidence 
of a growing desire for such in- 
creased protection. As experience 
expands, it is likely that there will 
be a very substantial expansion of 
the number and scope of plans of 
this kind. 

There are some who seem to feel 
that our private insurance and pre- 
payment plans are not measuring up 
to their potentialities as long as 
there is a substantial difference be- 
tween the nation’s expenditures for 
medical care and the benefits pro- 
vided by these plans. The propo- 
nents of a compulsory scheme of 
governmental health insurance have 
endeavored to discredit voluntary 
efforts by pointing out that health 
insurance benefits are not more than 
about fifteen percent of medical 
costs. This is a highly misleading 
comparison. It fails completely to 
recognize that a very large part 
of the aggregate expenditures of 
the people for medical care is of 
small or moderate amounts that can 
be budgeted for with no particular 
difficulty. There just would be no 
sense in complicating matters and 
adding to these costs by making 
them the subject of insurance. In 
striving to extend the benefits of 
insurance and prepayment plans, em- 
ployees and the public generally 
should not be led to think the cov- 
erage of all expense is a sound or 
reasonable goal. 


Many Different Approaches 


A very encouraging aspect of the 
present situation in this country is 
that our people have a large measure 
of freedom to test many different 
kinds of approaches to health in- 
surance, and that is what is taking 
place today. We are fortunate in 
having our system of forty-eight 
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state governments which permits 
variation in the legal ground rules 
governing this activity. Neither the 
country as a whole nor any state is 
committed to a single pattern—such 
as is the case in Great [Britain and 
in other countries abroad. Atten- 
tion has properly been directed at 
the dangers inherent in compulsory 
schemes, the loss of freedom of 
choice, the tendency toward the lev- 
eling down of the quality of service, 
to say nothing of the deadening 
effects of a widespread bureaucracy. 

Important as these considerations 
are, I am inclined to think that they 
do not emphasize adequately the 
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most valuabie feature of the situation 
that exists in this country—that is, 
our freedom to experiment in many 


different directions, to try out new 


plans, to discard old limitations, to 
work toward improvements. We are 
not all committed to the same course. 
We are in a position to make com- 
parisons, to observe which is the 
more desirable, and to lay aside in- 
ferior solutions. This would be a 
most significant consideration in any 
circumstance, but its importance is 
even greater when we realize that 
neither medical science nor the 
agencies having to do with health 


(Continued on the next page) 











Look Ahead—Continued 


and medical care are in a static con- 
dition. We want to be prepared to 
accept freely the benefits of those 
new discoveries and improvements 
that our dynamic society is con- 
stantly making possible. 


Increasing Attention 


Not all of the insurance and pre- 
payment plans in the health field to- 
day are associated with employer- 
employee benefit plans. Yet em- 
ployee benefit plans are exerting a 
very great influence over all. On 
this account, as well as for consid- 
erations of self-interest, manage- 
ment will wish to pay increasing at- 
tention in the years ahead to the 
continuing stream of developments 
which affect these health insurance 
plans. These plans occupy a pe- 
culiarly focal point in the interplay 
of forces determining whether in- 
dividual responsibility or govern- 
mental responsibility shall be con- 
trolling. Management also has very 
appropriately an important voice in 
determining the scope and nature of 
health insurance plans. It can, there- 
fore, exert tremendous influence in 
determining the direction new de- 
velopments take. This likewise is a 
heavy responsibility calling for wise 
and courageous leadership as well as 
a great amount of tact, since it is a 
field in which many different and 
somewhat complicating interests are 
involved. 

The health of the people not 
only affects each citizen directly and 
personally, but it is a proper con- 
cern of the people as a whole. It 


has an emotional quality that some- 
times leads to impatience with ex- 
isting methods and agencies and to 
a desire to stimulate change by the 
application of governmental compul- 
sion, forgetting meanwhile the seri- 
ous dangers that such course in- 
volves. Those of us who are close 
to these matters have a somewhat 
special obligation to do all we rea- 
sonably can, in our individual 
spheres of responsibility, to recog- 
nize intelligently the forces which 
are operating, to meet the challenges 
we face and to emphasize the strong 
situation we now enjoy. 


Impact of Tax Laws 


There is one further matter on 
which I would like to comment— 
that is the important part that our 
tax laws are playing and will con- 
tinue to play in the development of 
insurance and employee _ benefit 
plans. As tax rates have risen and 
as the magnitude of the funds flow- 
ing into and through these various 
plans has increased, it is natural that 
more and more attention is given to 
the variation in the impact of taxes 
on one method of approach as com- 
pared with another. I have already 
referred to the effect of such con- 
siderations on the matter of em- 
ployee contributions to the cost of 
retirement plans. That is but one 
of a number of illustrations that 
might be made. 

It is not an exaggeration to say 
that we have reached a point where 
the choice of one type of plan as 
opposed to another is influenced to 
a considerable degree by tax consid- 
erations rather than by the inherent 
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merits of the respective plans. This 
is hardly a desirable situation, par- 
ticularly when we realize that the 
differences that exist from a tax 
standpoint are very largely acci- 
dental in character and, in most 
instances, do not seem to reflect a 
conscious decision of the Congress 
or of any state legislature to favor 
this or that type of plan or agency. 


This is another subject which 
should receive increasing attention 
from management throughout the 
country. Businessmen, particularly, 
have a responsibility to assist in the 
formulation of tax laws which give 
reasonable freedom for sound ex- 
perimentation and wide choice in 
the field of insurance and employee 
benefit plans. They have a very real 
interest in making sure that desir- 
able types of plans or desirable agen- 
cies for providing benefits are not 
eliminated from consideration in 
particular situations just because of 
inequities in the tax laws. 


A Challenging Future 


All of us are, of course, conscious 
that the subject we have been con- 
sidering is but one of many affecting 
our complex society. We realize 
that all these efforts to protect our- 
selves against the ravages of “The 
Four Horsemen” will be in vain 
unless we first maintain the security 
of our country from enemy forces 
from without, and unless we main- 
tain a sound and vigorous economy. 
These, of course, are basic and must 
have top priority in our activities. 
As to the particular topics discussed, 
I hope these remarks will be helpful 
in the reader’s thinking on these 
matters, which have been growing 
rapidly in importance to our social 
and economic welfare. 


Very real progress has been mad« 
in recent years, and I am confident 
we shall continue to see substantia! 
growth and improvement in_ the 
vears ahead. This subject is onc 
which may at times seem either dul! 
or forbidding, but nevertheless it is 
one which can be a tremendous force 
for our national well-being if giver 
the attention and forethought it de 
serves. There is stimulating and re- 
warding satisfaction in so doing. 


From an address before the American Manage 
ment Association. 
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HAND ADDING MACHINE 


oR small offices and for situations 

where electric power is unavailable or 
limited, Clary Multiplier Corporation 
has produced a new hand operated ma- 
chine which adds, subtracts and mul- 
tiplies. The machine is compact (14” 
long, 7” high and 9” wide), light (16 
pounds) and said to provide the fastest 
and easiest hand operation yet achieved. 
A “rapid handle return” is designed to 
increase work speed and the forward 
stroke is controlled against operator abuse. 
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BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 


EMINGTON Ranp Inc. has designed a 
new low-cost bookkeeping machine de- 
signed for the small as well as large 
business. The fully-descriptive machire 
will produce the original invoice, 30-day 
notice, expiration record, line record and 
posting copy in a single writing. The cash 
received journal can be obtained as a 
by-product of posting credits to the state- 
ment or ledger and the cash disbursed 
journal as a by-product of check writing. 
Another single operation provides state- 
ment, ledger account current, policy 
register and monthly summary of gross 
premiums. The complete bookkeeping 
machine, which is said to match those of 
much higher price, combines a high-speed 
figure mechanism with a 46-key, touch 
operated, alphabetical-numerical key- 
board. Column registers may be added at 
any time to expand the capacity. 


ALL-PURPOSE MOISTENER 


Ts inexpensive all-purpose moistener, 

accommodating labels up to 414” wide, 
will speed up sealing, labelling and mail- 
ing and may, of course, be used for af- 
fixing postage stamps. A special attach- 
ment quickly moistens the flaps of enve- 
lopes. The wick rollers, operating on an 
offset principle, spread the moisture 
evenly and to the right extent without re- 
moving any of the adhesive. A product 
of Glue-Fast Equipment Company, Inc. 









FOR SECRETARIES’ 
CONVENIENCE 


1tH Globe-Wernicke’s new steel type- 

writer desks, secretaries may easily 
raise and lower the typewriter platform 
from a sitting position. All that is neces- 
sary to bring it into typing position is to 
gently pull it forward from the pedestal. 
Concealed latches hold the p!atform 
rigidly in typing position and prevent it 
from being accidentally lowered. When 
she wants to lower it, the secretary simply 
presses on a release bar located on the 
top of the platform. The swing mecha- 
nism allows generous clearance so that 
the platform may be raised or lowered 
without centering the typewriter carriage. 





INTEREST CALCULATOR 


Ts special calculating machine per- 

forms mechanical interest calculations 
which are said to be 100% accurate and 
to result in a 70 to 90% saving of em- 
ployees’ time. It instantly supplies the 
correct final answer in addition to a wide 
range of interest factors. Compact and 
easily portable it is simple to operate 
without special training. The calculator 
is available with a pre-selection of twelve 
suitable and inter-changeable interest rate 
registers for a variety of calculations. A 
product of Forster Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 
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YOUR SECRETARY 


HO takes, transcribes and 

types your correspondence, 

sorts your mail, screens 
your telephone calls and appoint- 
ments? Who does the forty-odd ad- 
ministrative jobs that contribute so 
much to your efficiency, work that 
wouldn’t fall to an amanuensis but 
which is accomplished every day by 
your secretary? She does, of course. 


You May Not Know Her 


If I could ask you personally “Do 
you know this secretary ?” you would 
reply “Of course I know her. She’s 
tall, and efficient, and her name’s 
Mary, and . . .” The truth is that if 
yours is an average secretary you 
may not know her as well as you 
think. You may not know her at all. 

If you are an average businessman 
and have “Miss Average” for secre- 
tary she’s just slightly more likely to 
be single than married. She is 36 
years of age (is that older than you 
thought ?). She has probably worked 
for you from one to five years, and 
there’s only one chance in ten that 
she’s been with you for more than 
ten years. On an average “your” 
secretary has worked for eight years 
and has been employed by three com- 
panies. She is doing better than aver- 
age only if she’s earning more than 
$280 per month. 

Including salary, working tools, 
office space, and so forth, your aver- 
age secretary costs your company 
$3199 annually. If she is like nearly 
three out of ten of her kind she uses 
an electric typewriter, and if she 
doesn’t you can anticipate her re- 
quest for one. Surprisingly, she also 
uses an adding machine in four cases 
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out of ten; one of five secretaries is 
even more of a “figure filly” and 
also uses a calculating machine. 

If your secretary travels for your 
company she is exceptional—only 
one in ten do. If you think only 
businessmen go to conventions you 
will be interested to learn that four 
out of ten secretaries attend a reg- 
ional secretarial convention. One 
out of five go annually to a national 
secretarial convention. 


Personal Items 


On the personal side, your typical 
secretary spends about $450 a year 
for her clothes, and this does not in- 
clude extraordinary purchases such 
as fur coats. If she is like 57 per 
cent of her sisters she owns or has 
the use of a car. 

Nearly half of your secretaries 
have better than a high school edu- 
cation. About one out of four have 
college or university training or de- 
grees. If your secretary is average 
she carries about $3698 in insurance 
coverage, in most cases in twenty 
year endowment policies. In addi- 
tion, if she is like the majority of 
“Girl Fridays” she has savings and 
investments in her local bank and in 
Government bonds. 

How do we know these facts apply 
to your secretary, if she’s typical? 
They were taken from the answers 
to a 100-question survey conducted 
among 10,000 members of the 
National Secretaries Association. 
Nearly 40 per cent of the girls re- 


plied to give you this composite pic- 
ture. 

How do we know what your aver- 
age secretary does for you and her 
company? From tabulating answers 
to another NSA survey, this time 
one answered by nearly four hundred 
carefully selected business execu- 
tives. According to these men, your 
average secretary does the following 
duties : 

Performs general office work to re- 
lieve you of minor executive and 
clerical duties. 

Takes dictation, using shorthand or 
a stenotype machine. 

Makes appointments and reminds 
you of them. 

Interviews people coming to your 
office, directing to others those who 
should not use your time. 

Answers and makes phone calls. 
Handles personal and important 
mail. 

Personally writes routine corre- 
spondence on her own initiative. 
Supervises other employees. 


Secretarial Functions 


One other “secretarial” function 
will particularly interest you. Filing, 
the second most mentioned activity, 
gives you a hint as to a question to 
ask the next time you are faced with 
the problem of selecting a new sec- 
retary. And again, if you are a typi- 
cal executive, you may well want to 
question your future secretary about 
her ability in keeping expense rec- 
ords, personal bank accounts, “clip” 
files of publicity articles, her astute- 
ness for doing personal shopping, 
plotting graphs and acting as your 
hostess for “visiting firemen.” These 

(Continued on page 70) 
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COPYFLEX Saves 


Leading Insurance Firm 
100,000 a Year! 


COPYING APPLICATIONS for just one type of insurance 
used to cost one of the nation’s biggest insurance compa- 
nies 5¢ a copy. With applications pouring in at the rate of 
50,000 weal, the copying bill totaled $130,000 a year. 


NOW Bruning Copyflex machines turn out ready-to-use, 
error-free copies of applications in seconds. And they do it 
for less than 2¢ a copy — 60% less than the cost of photo 
copies. Savings? $2,000 a week... more than $100,000 
a year! 


COPYFLEX saves on many other kinds of insurance paper 
work, too. It gives you direct, black-and-white diazotype 
copies up to 42 in. wide in any length. Copies anything 
written, drawn, typed, printed on ordinary translucent 
paper for less than 2¢ per sq. ft. for all costs; also copies 
opaque originals, using Bruning’s exclusive Reflex Film. 


NO expensive ventilation system, plumbing, messy inks 
or stencils are required. Anyone can operate a Copyflex 
after a 5-minute explanation. Send coupon today for free 
booklet on how Copyflex can stop errors, save time and 
money in handling insurance paperwork. 


(BRUNING ) 


Today’s Paperwork Engineered 
with Jet-Age Speed 


*Name on request 


C.3.5 
ee es BRUNING COMPANY, INC°@=°—""—"—""4 
4700 Montrose Avenue, Chicago 41, Illinois 
(0 Send me free booklet on how Copyfiex speeds 
insurance paperwork. 
( Show me how Copyflex can speed insurance 
paperwork, 
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“ROBOT BRAIN" 


HE FIRST LOW cost “robot brain” electronic com- 

puter available commercially for general use has 
been accepted by Army Ordnance officials at Aberdeen 
Proving Ground after it successfully completed sixty 
hours of grueling nonstop tests. Making errorless com- 
putations at the rate of 1700 a minute, this practical size 
computer established a record unmatched in accuracy 
according to L. C. Stowell, president of Underwood 
Corporation, the manufacturers. 

Known as the Elecom 100, the machine made 
4,212,000 computations without a single mistake in the 
first forty-two hours of operation. It is said that not 
only is this the first time an entirely commercially con- 
structed electronic computer has been purchased by the 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, but also that it is the first 
time such a rigorous test has been applied to any com- 
puter. Also that this is the first time any machine of 
this type performed without error for as many hours 
on its test run. 

The test, which was conducted under the supervision 
of Colonel William W. Foster and Captain Henry D. 
Mittman, involved eight different programs pre-re- 
corded on magnetic tape. Once the machine was started, 
it was not necessary for human hands to touch it during 
the entire period of the test. 

In explaining the operation of the machine, its mag- 
netic memory capacity was likened to the some four 
billion memory cells of the human brain. While it can- 
not compete with the human brain in its ability to handle 
as many diverse problems it can store for immediate 
use over a hundred thousand “words” of nine digits 
each. In addition, it was stated the machine can solve 
a ten digit mathematical problem several hundred times 
faster than conventional desk calculators, and several 
thousand times faster than the average human brain. 

The machine which is relatively small in size when 
compared to the older room-sized computers has a num- 
ber of commercial applications. Underwood has re- 
ceived orders for several more Elecom 100s and the 
more advanced Elecom 120s which are under con- 
struction. The first model was primarily designed for 
use by scientists and engineers in industrial research labo- 
ratories, but subsequent machines, represented as being 
the lowest priced, fully electronic digital computer avail- 
able, will cost even less as advanced models are put 
into mass production. 

The Elecom 100 which sells for less than $100,000, 
consists of three units. There is a conventional type 
office desk at which the operator sits, a compact “‘mem- 
ory” unit, and the computer proper which is housed in 
five steel cabinets joined in a semi-circle. It operates 
on standard 110 volts alternating current. 

The machines will be used by aerodynamics engi- 
neers, petroleum engineers and chemical engineers and 
in the solution of many types of complicated math- 
ematical computations in such varied fields as optics, 
architecture and building construction, astronomy, re- 
tailing, manufacturing, banking and insurance. In ad- 
dition to its scientific and engineering applications, the 
computer is capable of taking much of the drudgery 
out of the record keeping and data-handling practices 
of business and industry, as well as the government. 
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Every typist can be a statistical typist with 
IBM’s electric decimal tabulation . . . nine 
keys, built right into the keyboard of an IBM 
Electric Typewriter, take the drudgery out of 
tabular typing, make it as fast and effortless 
as typing a business letter. 


_The mere touching of the propér decimal 
tabular key speeds the carriage automatically to 
the correct amount position within the column. 
Each figure lines up exactly, with no back- 
spacing, no waste hand motion, no lost time. 


IBM Clittii 


TRADE MARK 


owritenk 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 


This same model, having all the advan- 
tages of standard IBM Electrics, produces 
better-looking work in less time, with less 
effort on every typing job. Write today for a 
demonstration or illustrated brochure on the 
IBM Decimal Tabulation model. 


IBM, Dept. BL-1 

590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y, 

00 I'd like to see the IBM Electric Decimal 
Tabulation Typewriter. 

(] Please send brochure. 
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ELECTRONICS IN THE OFFICE 


HE idea of electronics in 
office equipment has recently 
caught the fancy of the gen- 
eral public. So much is now being 
written on the subject that it is 
difficult to be sure whether the age 
of the “giant brain” is here today, 
whether it is only a dream for the 
indefinite future, or whether the 
truth is somewhere between these 
two extremes. It is time to take a 
look at the developments and facts 
to see where we are headed and what 
we should be doing about it. 


The New Era 


With the advent of World War II, 
which caused speed to become far 
more important than cost to many 
defense and war projects, and which 
made the shortage of workers even 
more acute than before, the business 
machine industry really began to 
boom. There was an influx of new 
punched card machines, typewriters, 
dictating devices, check signers, auto- 
matic desk calculators, multi-pur- 
pose accounting machines, and high- 
speed computers. Many of these 
new machines were electrically oper- 
ated, but the most important advance 
was seen in the speed gained by 
incorporating electronic controls or 
other electronic components. 

The new high-speed computers 
that appeared were of two general 
types: analog and digital. The 
analog type, which represents num- 
bers by means of some physical 
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measurement such as_ distance, 
volume or electric voltage, is often 
extremely valuable and fast for 
specialized scientific problems but is 
not flexible enough to be suitable for 
general business use. In the digital 
type, numbers themselves are han- 
dled usually on either a binary or 
a decimal basis or a combination of 
the two. The decimal, or ten digit, 
system has the advantage of being 
the number system in general use 
and can be read easily and directly. 

The binary system, which repre- 
sents all numbers by combinations of 
zeros and ones, or “‘ons” and “offs,” 
necessitates the conversion of start- 
ing data into the binary form which 
the machine can use and the recon- 
version of final answers from the 
machine into a decimal system that 
can be generally understood. This 
binary system, however, is so per- 
fectly adapted to the use of elec- 
tronic tubes that most electronic 
systems have worked out a combina- 
tion of the two bases thus accepting 
decimal information which they auto- 
matically convert to binary, or at 
least a modified binary, for all 
machine handling and then auto- 
matically converting it back to deci- 
mal for the final answers. 

The world’s first all-electronic 
digital computer was the ENIAC 
(Electronic Numerical Integrator 


and Calculator), completed for Army 
Ordnance in 1946 at the University 
of Pennsylvania by J. Presper 
Eckert, Jr., and John W. Mauchly. 
This was followed in 1948 by Inter- 
national Business Machines’ ssEc 
(Selective Sequence Electronic Cal- 
culator), a combination electronic 
and electric-relay machine. These 
were both huge machines and repre- 
sented what might be called labora- 
tory or experimental models. 


Good Working Models 


Since 1946, many more govern- 
ment-military contracts have been 
given to develop or build computer 
equipment. Good working models 
have been produced, including the 
following : 


MADDIDA, Northrup Aircraft’s Mag- 
netic Drum Differential Analyzer 

BINAC, Eckert-Mauchly Computer 
Corp., 1949 

MARK 11, Dr. Howard Aiken at 
Harvard, for the Navy 

SEAC, the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards Eastern Automatic Com- 
puter, 1950 

SWAC, the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards Western Automatic Com 
puter, 1950 

UNIVAC, Universal Automatic Com- 
puter, Eckert-Mauchly Computer 
Corp., now a subsidiary of Rem- 
ington Rand, Inc. 


These machines, and many others, 
have actually been in use in the last 
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few years, proving their almost limit- 
less capabilities while making it 
possible to work out solutions to the 
difficulties encountered. In spite of 
the fact that all of them are tremen- 
dously large-scale machines which 
may never be brought down within 
reach of the average business firm, 
we can learn much from them about 
what a computer system is and how 
it can be used to help us. 


Machines That Think 


Rudolph Flesch in The Art of 
Clear Thinking defined thought as 
“the manipulation of memories.” In 
this respect the computer systems 
certainly do think. They will learn 
and remember whatever you tell 
them, They will follow instructions 
and apply the particular instruction 
applicable. They will add, subtract, 
multiply, divide, compare, look up 
numbers in a table, look at a result 
and make a choice, and perform 
many other functions similar to those 
of a human operator. 

On the other hand, as was recently 
pointed out in an address by Thomas 
O. Carlson, actuary of the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters, 
“No machine can predict except 
upon the basis of formulas devised 
by a human brain and any machine 
is subject to error to the extent that 
the human brain directing it is sub- 
ject to error.” It is this human 
direction that the machines can never 
replace. 

Basically, however, the computer 
system must duplicate many of the 
thinking functions of a human brain. 
The four major components of the 
system are: 1) a control unit to 
provide the guiding intelligence 
which determines the type and 
sequence of operations ; 2) a memory 
unit which, like the human memory 
or a file cabinet, stores information 
until needed; 3) a computer unit 
which, like the human brain or a 
desk calculator, handles all arith- 
metical functions; 4) an input- 
output unit which is the means of 
getting data into and results out of 
the system. 


Current Developments 


Only when an electronic computer 
has all four of the above elements on 
a level of speed and capacity equal 
to the computer unit is it a high- 
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ART METAL SPEED-FILES CREATE 
LARGE SAVINGS IN FLOOR SPACE 
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LOW overall dimensions provide maximum 
filing capacity in minimum space 
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Looking for hard-to-come-by space-saving 
economies? Then look to Art Metal 
Speed-Files. They gain 15% in usable 
filing inches over conventional files, plus 
25% in five drawers against four and 
have the lowest overall vertical dimen- 
sions of any five-drawer file having stand- 
ard height file drawers with guide rods. 


40% Saving In Floor Space 


If you're using conventional four-drawer 
files today, Speed-File’s space-saving di- 
mensions can bring you a 40% saving in 
floor space. For example, your conven- 
tional letter size filing cabinets require a 
minimum of seven square feet of floor 
space—or 700 square feet per 100 filing 
cabinets. Rental cost of floor space as low 
as $3.00 per square foot amounts to 
$2,100.00 per 100 files. Speed-File sav- 
ings of 40% in this example would pro- 
vide you a return of $840.00. 





20 Conventional 4-drawer Filing Cabi- 
nets—140 Sq. Ft. (Capacity: 1,808 Fil- 
ing Inches). 


17 Speed-File 4-drawer Filing Cabi- 
nets—119 Sq. Ft. (Capacity: 1,808.80 
Filing Inches). 


YOU SAVE 21 SQ. FT. 


14 Speed-File 5-drawer Filing Cabi- 
nets—98 Sq. Ft, (Capacity 1,862 Filing 
Inches). 


YOU SAVE 42 SQ. FT. 


Send For FREE Speed-File Booklet 


We can give you only part of the story 
here. For full information write today 
for fact-packed booklet, “Art Metal 
Speed-File.”” Art Metal Construction 
Compar.y, Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Little did George L. McCarthy realize the scope of his 
nvention when the first automatic microfilmer was in- 


stalled in a New York bank in 1928. 


The sole purpose of this machine—designed in co- 
yperation with the Eastman Kodak Company—was to 
counter fraudulent claims; to provide a photographi- 
rally accurate and complete film record of all checks 
lrawn on the bank. A record that would help depositors, 
oo, should their payments be questioned by outside 
jources. 









But the way this amazing new machine performed 
iuggested greater use from the start: documents were 
‘ecorded as fast as they were dropped into the micro- 
ilmer . . . and for a fraction of a cent apiece. Why then 
vas it necessary to type a description of all checks for- 
warded to another bank for payment? 












A thousand and one uses, today, for the unique photographic 
process that was designed originally to protect banks against fraud. 


Report on 25 years 
of Microftlming Progress 


Scale model of early Recordak Microfilmer recalls pioneering 
days for Recordak officers; left to right: George S. Sackett. 
Treasurer; John K. Boeing, President of Recordak; George 
L. McCarthy, Chairman of the Board and “father” of modern 
microfilming; Vice Presidents George C. McMahon and 
Frank L. Hilton, Jr. 


Microfilming would eliminate this costly and tedious 
operation—thus the Recordak Transit System made its 
bow; was followed closely by the Recordak Single Post- 
ing System, which eliminated a 100% duplication in 


bookkeeping. 


Savings ... wherever records were kept 


Banks everywhere . . . and then business after business 
realized that manual record keeping just could not 
match the speed, accuracy, and economy of Recordak 
Microfilming. 

With it, retail stores were able to bill “charge ac- 
count” customers for a fraction of the former cost; rail- 
roads ended expensive freight-car delays at junction 
points; oil companies discovered that microfilm copies 
cost less than carbon copies. And so it went! 
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Specialists in microfilming only 
—from 1928 - 1953 


How could microfilming efficiency be increased . . . and increased 
. . . and increased ? How could businesses of every type and size 
use microfilming most profitably? To find the answers to these 
questions and related ones, Recordak has specialized in micro- 
filming only. 

As a result, improvements were incorporated in Recordak 
Microfilmers in continuous succession. New models were designed eile Manatee Seuak: Gen Wats hess Gesu 
to meet varying requirements . . . to enable the small user to get Microfilmers, lenses, and accessory equipment are 
savings proportionate to the largest one. Revolutionary technics manufactured. Recordak Microfilm is also made by 
were introduced . . . automatic feeders increased microfilming Kodak . . . to exacting, acanan standards. 
speed to over 500 documents per minute . . . number of images per 
roll of film was quadrupled . . . film quality and uniformity were 
raised to ever higher standards. 

Vitally important, too, was the growth and refinement of Recor- 
dak’s film processing facilities. Laboratories with the latest high- 
speed professional equipment—and staffed by specialists—were 
established to provide fast, flawless processing of film records. 
And Recordak’s Service Organization was expanded step by step 
to serve Recordak users from coast to coast. Here, again, special- 
ization has paid off. 

And all the while, Recordak’s Field Staff—with an ever-increas- 
ing number of case histories at its finger tips—was pointing to s ‘ | es 
economies previously unseen; bringing simplified record-keeping _ ——- 
routines—in addition to extra protection and tremendous space esr gece 4 located Feeceanng Stations 

‘ <a é process films the same day they are received. High- 
savings—to 65 dijferent types of business . . . thousands of concerns. speed, professional equipment is manned by experts. 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 

444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





**Recordak” is a trade-mark 
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originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to insurance routines How can you use microfilming most profitably? Your 


local Recordak representative can point to the ex- 
periences of 65 different types of business . . . thou- 
sands of concerns. 





The reason why companies of every size get comparable savings— 
Recordak Microfilmers are designed for varying requirements. 


* i fl 
The Vecordak Dante Microhimer . . . with 40 to 1 The Recordak The Recordak The Recordak The Recordak 


duane Ko hhichest available today. Duplex Triplex Commercial Junior 
Ta - Microfilmer Microfilmer Microfilmer Microfilmer 






















HIS is without doubt one of 

the most controversial sub- 

jects about which we could 
write. Management opinion is di- 
vided—where there is an opinion. 
One group favors periodic review 
of the employees’ service value. The 
other group believes that formal 
review adds nothing to the over-all 
factors by which employees merit 
consideration for salary increases, 
promotion and other favorable con- 
sideration. 


No System 


Management, stockholders, and 
employees are being bilked by the 
refusal to formalize the system of 
merit rating and reward. Where 
will one find a comparable system 
whereby rewards are given for an 
indefinite (almost infinite) period 
in the future based on some single 
act or short period of favorable con- 
duct in the past, without any assur- 
ance that the favorable conduct will 
continue or the single spectacular 
act will be repeated? That is the 
case in many companies where there 
is no system for promotion or finan- 
cial reward. I know one company 
where the treasurer (having had no 
formal education) was so impressed 
by one of his assistant’s ability to use 
a slide-rule that he promoted the 
assistant over two other assistants 
who were equally capable, and 
who had senior status. Incredible? 
Maybe, but it did happen, and less 
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Around THE OFFICE 


GUY FERGASON 


DOES MERIT RATING ENCOURAGE? 





spectacular incidents are happening 
every day. 

Merit rating is and always shall 
be a matter of opinion. It will never 
be reduced to a mathematical science, 
nor a formula whereby the human 
equation is valued on the same basis 
as a ton of steel. Being a matter of 
personal opinion does not condone 
personal bias, prejudice and plain 
carelessness in passing out rewards. 
If personal opinion is based on a 
record of facts, covering a long 
period of time, and interprets those 
facts in terms of the employee’s 
continued high level of performance, 
then there is a reasonable chance 
that “virtue will triumph and hon- 
esty will be rewarded” (to use a 
phrase so often associated with 





A matter of opinion 












Horatio Alger and his ultimate suc- 
cess over adversity). 


Every day, some manager or 
supervisor is passing judgment upon 
some employee—almost like the old 
Roman days where the “Prefect” 
raised his “thumb up or pointed it 
down” signifying life or death. Per- 
haps our reference is too melodra- 
matic, but it is not too exaggerated 
as regards the basis of promotion 
and reward. 


Kicked Upstairs 


There are instances where em- 
ployees, being difficult to manage, 
being uncooperative and being trou- 
ble-makers, have been “kicked up- 
stairs” by a supervisor or manager 
who could not cope with these 
employees, and who used what he 
thought was a clever device for 
ridding himself of a problem. I have 
heard some in management express 
the opinion that “if the employees 
are willing to work for less than 
they are worth, it proves that they 
are not worth any more than they 
get.” This is the “let them eat cake”’ 
complex still working in industry. 

This is not a castigation of man- 
agement—it is an effort to point out 
the weaknesses in our industrial 
promotional system and offer a sub- 
stitute system for more accurately 
and adequately appraising the em- 
ployee and relating his productivity, 
conduct and contribution to his 


(Continued on page 62) 
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It’s good policy to type the 
Electric way 


Policy writing means constant, repe- 
titious fingerwork when an ordinary 
manual typewriter is used. No wonder 
sO many insurance office typists are 
casting their eyes at jobs where canny 
employers have provided Remington 
Electric Typewriters. For in addition 
to generally greater operating speed 
and ease, the Remington Electric takes 
over all the muscle work for: Repeat 
Line Spacer, Repeat Space Bar, Re- 
peat Back Spacer, Repeat Underscore 
and Repeat Hyphen .. . electrically, 
effortlessly. 


That’s what we say, and of course 
we’re eager to prove it by demonstra- 
tion at the Remington Rand Business 
Equipment Center nearest you. But if 
you’re still not convinced, listen for a 
moment to this authorized statement 
from one of the country’s leading in- 
surance companies: 

“The fact that today hundreds of 
Remington Typewriters are at work 
in our offices is a sure indication 


A Radical “‘Switch’’ That Saves Insurance Office Dollars 


You know how much footwork is usu- 
ally involved in the operation of a 
busy MIB file. Well, here’s another 
instance where a Remington Rand 
idea stepped in to save shoe leather, 
precious clerical time and many dol- 
lars. The place: Home Beneficial Life 
Insurance Co. of Richmond, Va. The 
equipment: Electrically powered, foot- 
pedal operated Convé-Filers. 

The basic idea is this: why are 
people constantly chasing after rec- 
ords—why not let the records come to 
them? That’s exactly what happens 
when you- have your card records, 





that they contribute greatly to the 
speed and efficiency so necessary to 
provide the utmost in service for our 
8% million policyholders.” 

You, too, will find Remington Elec- 
tric typing pays. Read full facts in 
free folder RE-8499, yours just for 
sending in the coupon. 





They’re looking at a ‘‘Best 


The object in the hands of Mr. Pros- 
pect, right , is a Kardex Insurance 
Bookfold. This handsome, compact unit 
presents the prospect with a complete 
analysis of his lifetime financial plan 
in clear, understandable, visible form. 
He sees not only his immediate insur- 
ance needs but a graphic picture of 
his future requirements. You don’t 
have to rely on the spoken word alone, 
or on ordinary charts or graphs; he 
can see for himself, convince himself, 
that weak spots in his overall program 
deserve consideration. Thousands of 
agents have found that the Kardex 
Visible Estate Analysis Portfolio is a 
best seller for them and a service 
deeply appreciated by their clients. 
Will you spend just one minute to 
send for details? Check No. KD-152 
on the coupon for free folder. 


Seller’’ 


whether they’re MIB, “Dailies” or 
others, housed in Convé-Filers. 

An X-ray view of the Convé-Filer 
unit would reveal a continuous “belt” 
of card trays that travels swiftly to 
left or right by electric power at the 
operator’s command. A touch of her 
toe on a foot pedal‘'summons any de- 
sired card tray and halts it in conven- 
ient working position at desk height. 
No stooping, no reaching, no squint- 
ing. And, of course, no senseless er- 
rors brought on by excessive physical 
fatigue. By conserving human energy, 
Convé-Filer helps office workers do 
more work per day and more accurate 
work. 

Agencies will be interested, just as 
home office managements will be, in 
Convé-Filer’s money saving potential. 
Equipment variations permit accom- 
modation of practically any size of 
card record, and the units may be 
manned individually or arranged in 
U-shaped unit plan groups, depending 
on the application. Interesting details 
will be found in free folder LBV-537, 
available via the coupon below. 


Remington. Fkand. 


] 
| Management Controls Reference Library 


] Room 1971, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
| 


| Please circle literature desired: 


KD-152 RE-8499 LBV-537 
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Around the Office—from page 60 


service value. Before any such plan 

can be put into effect, management 

must set up the standards by which 

this appraisal shall take place. The 

steps in establishing a merit rating 

program may be summarized as 

follows : 

1st step—Determine who shall be 
rated. 

2nd step—Determine the qualities 
to be rated. 

3rd step—Determine who shall do 
the rating. 

4th step—Determine by which 
method the ratings shall be made. 

5th step—Determine how often the 
ratings shall be made. 

6th step—Determine how and to 
what extent the ratings shall be 
used in rewarding employees. 

7th step—Determine who shall in- 
form the employees of their re- 
spective ratings. 

Harry L. Wylie, a management 
consultant in Chicago and I devel- 
oped an “Employee Performance 
Rating Chart” which we offered to 
industry in 1952. We had been 


using this rating system for a long 
time, and the form and instruction 
manual which was prepared, repre- 
sented our recommendations in re- 


spect to appraising 


employees’ 
performance. 


Who Shall Be Rated 


In every organization there are 
four general categories or classes of 
personnel. These are: office per- 
sonnel; factory or plant personnel ; 
sales personnel; and supervisory— 
executive personnel. The obvious 
answer to the question as to who 
shall be rated—is—‘“all classes 
should be rated.” However, our 
interest in this article is directed 
toward the non-supervisory office 
personnel. Each of the classes of 
personnel must be rated on the 
basis of a different set of qualities— 
that which makes for an efficient 
office employee will not be equally 
applicable to a factory employee, a 
sales person, or a supervisor. Each 
group has its areas for appraisal. 

In establishing the qualities upon 
which a service value is to be esti- 
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GIVE 
YOUR LETTERHEAD 
A LIFT 


Star of a distinguished cast of fine papers . . . striking 


example of modern papermaking technology . . . an 
economical, all-purpose bond that will add new life and 
sparkle to your letterheads and business forms— 
that’s WESTON BOND. Ask your printer to use 
it. He’ll tell you any paper made by Byron 
Weston Company, Dalton, Mass., is 


a better paper. Write for sample 
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mated (as it pertains to non-super- 
visory clerical personnel), avoid the 
error of setting up too many qualities 
for measurement. It is our opinion 
that not more than seven factors (or 
qualities) should be included in the 
rating scale. The larger the number 
of qualities which must be appraised, 
the finer must be the judgment 
measuring these qualities—for there 
will be an overlapping of these 
qualities if too many are used. In 
our opinion (and we recognize that 
opinions will differ in some respects ) 
the seven qualities which influence 
performance most are: 


1. Knowledge of the job. This can 
be influenced by training, sound 
supervision and intelligent selection. 
2. Initiative. This may or may not 
be required on the job—however, 
the employee’s demonstration of 
initiative should be appraised for 
purposes of promotion. Ability to 
go ahead with assignments without 
detailed supervision, and the ability 
to make suggestions and intelligently 
question procedures, are marks of 
initiative. 

3. Employees’ personal habits. This 
is in respect to orderliness, courtesy, 
cooperation and personal cleanliness. 
Some persons think that great minds 
are discernible by the outward evi- 
dences of unconcern toward the 
details. In a few cases where 
“geniuses” are involved that may be 
true; however, orderly minds are 
generally indicated by orderly pro- 
cedures, etc. 

4. Quality and accuracy of work. 
In addition, dependability of per- 
formance is usually a_ valuable 
quality. It has been said that depend- 
ability is more valuable than intelli- 
gence—management is relieved of 
a great deal of responsibility if it 
can depend upon its subordinates 
5. Attitude toward the company, 
the management, other employees 
and the work. If an employee is 
cooperative, easy to supervise, re- 
sponsive in action, and intelligent of 
inquiry—that person’s attitude is 
acceptable and commendable. 

6. Dependable. Dependability is re- 
ferred to under item No. 4, as the 
quality that pertains to quality of 
work. Here dependability refers to 
punctuality and attendance. The 
brightest person with the most 
versatile brain and sparkling per- 
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sonality is of questionable value 
when he is absent from work. It is 
my opinion that we do not give the 
quality of dependability its proper 
value in business. 

7. Personal Productiveness. At the 
clerical level the final value of an 
employee is directly related to the 
amount of work turned out. That 
ultimate value may be tempered by 
other qualities—but continued high 
level of performance is a valuable 
quality. 


Who Shall Rate 


The immediate supervisor should 
do the rating. The admonition, or if 
you please, the suggestion, should be 
—whoever does the rating must be 
acquainted with the employee and 
must have knowledge of the em- 
ployee’s day to day contribution to 
his job. The qualities to be rated are 
both subjective and objective. The 
objective items can be rated from 
records or reports. Subjective items 
require day to day observation. 
Records can be maintained (and 
should be) showing attendance, 
punctuality, productivity (if meas- 
ured), number of errors made, sug- 
gestions made and other tangible 
items. Attitude and degree of co- 
operation must be carefully observed 
in order to evaluate them. 

The rating is done by means of a 
rating form which shows the quali- 
ties to be rated and the definition of 
the qualities. The definition is im- 
portant so that the same interpreta- 
tion will be placed on each quality. 
The rating form also indicates the 
scale for measuring the quality as it 
applies to each employee. The scale 
is eimportant because it establishes 
the value for the varying degrees by 
which the quality in question may be 
possessed. Were there no standard 
scale for measuring a quality, one 
supervisor might interpret one ab- 
sence each week and several tardy 
marks as being entirely normal and 
acceptable, hence the grading would 
be high ; whereas another supervisor 
may interpret any absence other than 
regular vacation as completely in- 
tolerable, hence rate low. The rating 
form must establish the basis for all 
grading. 

Management should never get in a 
frame of mind that causes them to 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Sure way to cut 
your paper-work 
costs 


Take full advantage of 
your photocopy machine 


and you'll eliminate hours of 

costly manual transcription, re- 

typing, proofreading. And those 

mistakes, too, which somehow slip by. 

Remember, your machine is designed to 

serve all departments; to copy all types of office 

documents with photographic accuracy and completeness. 

And it will do this, in 4 cases out of 5, at a fraction of the cost of 
producing a copy manually ...and proofreading it. 


It will pay you, definitely, to double check all 
your paper-work routines now. 


For the best photocopies use 
Kodagraph Contacf Paper 


This new paper is made by Kodak for use in all 
types of contact photocopiers. It reproduces 
documents in dense photographic blacks, 
clean whites ... with new sparkle and 
legibility. And it’s easier, more eco- 

nomical to use—no more split-second 

timing or trial-and-error testing. 

Order it .. . and see for yourself. 


iXodagraph Contact? Paper 


“THE BIG NEW PLUS” IN THE CFFICE COPY FIELD 





Mail coupon EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
for Industrial Photographic Division 
free booklet Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of “Modern Drawing and Document Repro- 
duction”... your free booklet giving full details on Kodagraph Contact Paper, 
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Around the Office—Continued 


look upon any mark other than 
“superlative” as an undesirable rat- 
ing. The vast majority of our 
employees will rate “average,” and 
correctly so. No company can boast 
of nothing but superlative employees 
—and if such were possible that 
company would have a difficult time 
satisfying the demands of a group 
of these super-employees. Most of 
the world’s work is done by average 
men and women. Merit rating will 
help screen out the “above average” 
for adequate reward—and the “be- 
low average” for correction or 
separation. Merit rating will prevent 
the horrible error of statistical treat- 
ment based on equalizing meritori- 
ous performance with mediocre 


results. The hunter that shot at the 
duck and aimed too far in front 
compensated for the misjudgment by 
aiming his second shot an equal dis- 
tance behind the duck—by adding 
the two errors and then averaging, 
the duck was proved to be statisti- 
cally dead, though he continued to 
fly away. A paper and pencil victory 
is often hard to explain in face of 
factual evidence to the contrary. 

It is our opinion that merit rating 
appraisals should be made at six 
month intervals. Initiating a merit 
rating program may require some 
modification of the plan. For ex- 
ample, it is advisable to rate new 
employees three months after being 
employed. It is also advisable to 
have the six month regular ap- 
praisals fall on specific dates. Hence, 





YOUR OFFICE MACHINES... AT WORK OR AT REST... 


art SAFE on 
TIFFANY STANDS 


The deburred-edge angle and chan- 
nel steel construction is reinforced 
by ten welded corner braces. Heavy 
metal foot castings cover the retract- 
able casters forming a solid base. 
Tiffany Stands are practically im- 
possible to knock over accidentally 
. . . costly office machines are SAFE 
with Tiffany. 


Titta 


7350 FORSYTH 
ST. LOUIS 5, MO. 


Feature after feature give Tiffany Stands 
strength and sturdiness not found in any 
other office machine stand. 


if the initial three months rating falls 
within one month of the regularly 
scheduled rating, the two may be 
combined so that at least two months 
will elapse between ratings—nitial 
or regular. Due to the amount of 
work involved in a rating of all 
employees, the tendency has been to 
reduce rather than increase the 
number of annual ratings so that a 
fair compromise is one every six 
months except for the initial rating 
for new employees. 

The rating should be discussed 
with each employee. This does not 
create problems that did not already 
exist—it merely brings the problem 
toa head. Rather than procrastinate, 
the problem of corrective action must 
be taken. Discussing the ratings with 
the employees also tends to make the 
ratings more realistic. Why? Be- 
cause the ratings must be explained, 
illustrated and defended. 

The rating should be used in 
passing out salary increases. Our 
old theme is that when salary in- 
creases (other than cost of living 
adjustments) are given to all em- 
ployees on any other basis than 
merit, “mediocrity” is being re- 
warded by the same standard that 
is used for rewarding “above aver- 
age” performance. 

Our trouble is that we get around 
to many offices, have the opportunity 
to see many situations, and hear 
many common complaints from 
many employees. We know that 
some of these complaints would 
disappear if the employees were sure 
that management was aware of their 
personal contributions. None of us 
wants to be taken for granted— 
clients, customers or employees. We 
are willing to stand or fall on our 
records, but we don’t want to be 
statistically averaged. We can take 
criticism better than we can take the 
‘condition of being ignored. Why do 
some of our small fry misbehave at 
times? Other than for the fact that 
they may have an accumulation o 
energy so often associated witl 
youth, they misbehave because the 
are not getting the proper attention 
which, in their opinion, is due them 

Performance rating can be so 
handled that it will stimulate th: 
employees. Certainly managemen 
should be interested in measuring 
performance with the hope that it 

(performance) can be directed so 
that the rewards of past performancc 
will be investments in the future. 
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spondence improvement and su- 

pervisory program, the first prob- 
lem that generally arises is who will 
conduct it. This usually boils down 
to the question whether to have 
someone already on the staff do it 

. or retain the services of an 
outsider. Of course the size and 
location of the company will have 
an important bearing on the case. 
But let’s say you are a medium size 
concern located near a metropolitan 
area. What then? 


I: CONSIDERING a corre- 


What is Entailed 


Probably the best way to help you 
reach a decision is to discuss how 
such a program should be conducted, 


and what it would entail. This will 
give you a better idea of what qual- 
ities the person you select should 
have to do a good job for you. To 
begin with, the first step in any 
letter writing program should be 
to—Thoroughly analyze your corre- 
spondence. 

If this is done on an unbiased 
basis, such a study will undoubtedly 
surprise you. Why? Because it 
will unquestionably disclose many 
weaknesses in your operations that 
you did not know existed. For 
example: first it will show you the 
general overall quality of your daily 
correspondence . . . as well as which 
members of your personnel are writ- 
ing good letters and those who are 
writing poor ones. It will next dis- 
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close whether or not your policy- 
holders are receiving prompt service 
on their inquiries and requests, how 
many complaints are being registered 
. their nature . and what 
should be done to eliminate them. 
You will probably be shocked to 
find how many of your policies and 
procedures have become antiquated, 
and are therefore creating a great 
deal of ill will. Or that some depart- 
ments have their own pet set of rules 
that are at complete variance with 
those of other divisions . . . or how 
many situations arise daily for which 
you have no policies at all, Perhaps 
you have never realized these things 
had a direct bearing on your corre- 
spondence. But unless you have 
recently standardized, clarified and 
humanized your procedures, you can 
hardly blame your staff for writing 
confused, involved and __ tactless 
letters. 


Unnecessary Dictation 


The next weakness a thorough 
review of your correspondence will 
undoubtedly disclose, is the high 
number of letters being individually 
dictated on practically identical situa- 
tions. Obviously, this is an unneces- 
sary waste of time that is costing you 
large sums of money, since guide and 
form letters can eliminate a great 
deal of unnecessary dictation and 
typing. Of course these guides 
should be expertly prepared if they 
are to be of real value to your per- 


sonnel, Otherwise, they will not 
serve their purpose, and will only 
result in teaching your staff bad 
habits. 

Mutual of New York has devel- 
oped the use of guide letters to a 
high degree. In some departments 
they are able to handle up to 60% 
of their correspondence in this eco- 
nomical manner, at a company-wide 
savings of around $85,000 a year. 
But not only that, their departmental 
manuals of guide letters also serve 
as up-to-date rules for handling a 
wide variety of situations, and set a 
style or pattern for their correspond- 
ents to follow in all of the letters they 
write. This tends to establish a 
standard of uniform quality, and is 
ideal for training new employees. It 
also helps to keep costly errors and 
misunderstandings at a minimum. 

If your employees do not know 
what actually constitutes a good 
letter . . . and what common pitfalls 
to avoid, it’s a certainty they are not 
apt to become successful correspond- 
ents. Over the years, a number of 
insurance companies have sent the 
writer their manuals of instructions 
for comment. Generally a great 
deal of time and money has been 
invested in their preparation, but 
actually most of them were little 
more than secretarial handbooks 
which could be duplicated in most 
any bookstore. They were splendid 
for the stenographic force, for they 
showed how to set up a letter... 

(Continued on the next page) 





BOOKLETS 


P126—Masthead Kit 


The choice of the right paper has an im- 
portant effect on the appearance and re- 
ception of any printed material. This kit 
contains eleven distinctly different speci- 
mens, each of which represents a type of 
masthead that is in widespread use and 
which any company can adapt and repro- 
duce. They are printed on one of three 
grades of paper especially made for use 
with office duplicating equipment. Included 
with the kit is a simple guide for choosing 
the right paper for obtaining the maximum 
results in conjunction with the sample mast- 


heads. 
P127—Tips to Typists 


This is a booklet of tips, hints, shortcuts 
and suggestions on typing which can be 
valuable to everybody from the two-finger 
hunt-and-pecker to the most efficient touch- 
typist. There are helpful ideas on typing 
as well as on reading carbon copies, the 
use of the tabulator, inserting omitted 
words, half spacing and justifying the right 
as well as the left margin. There is even 
some good advice for those rare occasions 
when the typist makes an error as well as 
pointers on typing position and special 
characters which can be made with an or- 
dinary keyboard. There are also some valu- 
able tips on the care of your typewriter. 


P128—Be Yourself When You Dictate | 


In informal manner—practicing just what 
it preaches—this brochure makes a strong 
argument for clarity and simplicity in busi- 
ness letters. Find out exactly what you want 
to say, notes the pamphlet, and then say 
it just the way you would say it in ordi- 
nary conversation. Any person whose duties 
include corresponding with others will find 
these simply expressed rules will help cut 
down on the volume of his letters by mak- 
ing him clearly understood and eliminating 
the need for subsequent letters. The two 
secrets are, (1) visualize your reader, and 
(2) dictate in simple talk language. 
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Better Letters—Continued 


how to spell, punctuate and hyphen- 
ate properly ... and the correct 
titles to be used in addressing people 
in various types of positions. But 
practically none of them dealt with 
such fundamentals of good letter 
writing as how to plan and organize 
letters . . . how to get them off to 
a fast, gracious start ... how to 
write clearly and to the point, and 
inject the proper good will and sales 
appeal into their messages, etc. 

It is because of this lack of any 
practical, authentic training material 
for insurance companies, that my 
firm decided to issue a monthly bulle- 
tin called “Letter Clinic.” It goes 
far beyond the academic approach 

. or dealing with generalities. It 
is thorough, specific and down-to- 
earth, and every one of the sugges- 
tions for improvement has been 
cleared with the legal departments of 
four large insurance concerns. How- 
ever, this is beside the point. The 
fact remains that you must not only 
tell your people how to write better 
letters . . . but show them how as 
well. This is a basic principle of any 
training program. So be sure your 
printed instructions or manuals are 
not just a superficial treatise on this 
vital public relations problem. . . 
but will be of actual help to your 
staff in handling their daily mail. 


Clinic Meetings 


Everyone likes to participate in 
any project they undertake, and 
have a chance to voice their opinions. 
That is one of the great benefits to 
be derived from holding clinic ses- 
sions. But they should be varied 

. . not follow a set routine. For 
example, this is a splendid oppor- 
tunity to discuss the principles you 
have set forth in your printed in- 
structions to be sure they are thor- 
oughly understood, and get your 
employees’ reactions to them. This 
is also a good time to analyze carbons 
of letters that have been written, 
and let each staff member voice their 
criticisms or approval. Also it is 
wise to run tests occasionally to see 
how much of the program is being 
absorbed and followed. This can be 
one of the most interesting and pro- 
ductive phases of the program if 
properly conducted. However, they 


should not be long drawn out 
affairs ... or ones where only 
several people do all of the talking. 
Therefore, keep them short and 
fast-moving and continually 
change the approach. 


Follow-Up Supervision 


Many training programs fail in 
their purpose largely because of the 
lack of any adequate follow-through 
supervision. It seems to be human 
nature to drift back into old habits 
unless checked. So unless you intend 
to make your program a continuing 
affair, don’t start it. 

If you think this is impractical or 
unnecessary, here is a word of warn 
ing. In the beginning, you will find 
that it is not difficult te obtain the 
interest and enthusiasm of most 0: 
your people, because the program is 
something new and different. But as 
time goes on, you will notice a cer 
tain amount of apathy sets in. Many 
of your people will begin to feel that 
they are experts, and need no further 
training. Of course that is the 
danger signal, and should be recog- 
nized and dealt with by effective 
follow-through supervision. 

You may feel at this point that 
this program as outlined is too big 
an undertaking for your company 

. or will consume too much time 
and money. If you read the earlier 
articles in this series, you will see 
the fallacy in this thinking. But aside 
from that, don’t forget this one 
important point. Every member of 
your staff is an individual, and there- 
fore thinks and reacts differently. 
That is why some of them will 
derive the greatest benefit from your 
manuals of instructions . . . while 
others will get more out of clinic 
meetings or the editing and rating of 
their letters. You simply must have 
a well-rounded program to reach 
everyone and hold their interest. 
And the one I am suggesting has a 
proven ten year record of securing 
the quickest, most effective and last- 
ing results. 

Furthermore, this detailed descrip- 
tion should begin to give you a better 
idea of the type of person that 
should conduct it for you, and the 
qualities they should possess. How- 
ever this phase will be discussed 
more thoroughly in my next article 
month after next. 
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ELECTRONIC CALCULATOR 


HE FIRST PRODUCTION MODEL of 

International Business Ma- 
chines’ newest and most powerful 
high-speed electronic calculator, the 
“701,” has been installed at the com- 
pany’s World Headquarters, 590 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Composed of eleven compact and 
connected units known as IBM 
Electronic Data Processing Ma- 
chines, it is the first calculator of 
comparable capacity to be produced 
in quantity. A dozen or more will 
be built this year, all consigned to 
government agencies or defense in- 
dustries. The calculators will rent 
for $11,900 monthly or more, de- 
pending upon storage capacity. 

The 701 has at least twenty-five 
times the over-all speed but is less 
than one-quarter the size of IBM’s 
Selective Sequence Electronic Cal- 
culator, which was dismantled to 
make room for its speedier suc- 
cessor. The new model uses all three 
of the most advanced electronic stor- 
age, or “memory” devices—cathode 
ray tubes, magnetic drums and mag- 
netic tapes. The computing unit 
uses small versions of the familiar 
electronic tubes, which are able to 
count at millions of pulses a second. 
In addition, several thousand germa- 
nium diodes are used in place of 
vacuum tubes, with resultant savings 
in space and power requirements. 
Although the 701 was designed for 
scientific and research purposes, 
similar components are adaptable to 
the requirements of accounting and 
record-keeping. Research on com- 
mercial data processing machines is 
under way. 

The 701 is capable of performing 
more than 16,000 addition or sub- 
traction operations a second, and 
more than 2,000 multiplication or 
division operations a second. In 
solving a typical problem it performs 
an average of 14,000 mathematical 
operations a second. Internally, the 
calculator performs operations in the 
binary number system. All initial 
data and final results may be in the 
familiar decimal number system. 
High-speed conversion between 
number systems is handled auto- 
matically by the calculator. 
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But speed alone is not enough. 
A computer must also have prodi- 
gious storage capacity and extreme 
flexibility. Further, it must have 
input and output systems that or both 
fast and efficient. 

The banks of cathode ray tubes 
in the 701, known technically as 
electrostatic storage units, comprise 
the heart of the machine through 
which all information to and from 
all other components must pass. The 
tubes—each resembling a smaller 
version of the picture tube used in 
television sets—can store the equiv- 
alent of 20,000 decimal digits on 
their screens by means of the pres- 
ence or absence of charged spots. 
In a few millionths of a second, any 
digit stored on a tube screen can be 
selected for use, with a scanning 
electronic beam “reading” the 
charges and converting them into 
electronic pulses. These pulses are 
interpreted as numbers or calculat- 
ing instructions. 

The computer’s magnetic drums— 
swiftly spinning cylinders surfaced 
with a material which can be easily 
magnetized—can store the equiv- 
alent of 80,000 decimal digits, any 
of which is available for use thou- 
sands of times a minute. 
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The magnetic tapes used in the 
701 are similar in appearance to 
those employed by home sound re- 
corders. In the new computer, each 
reel of tape can store 2,000,000 
digits. Since fresh tapes can readily 
be substituted for those “filled” with 
digits, magnetic tape storage is un- 
limited, for all practical purposes. 

Components of the 701 include an 
Electronic Analytical Control Unit, 
an Electrostatic Storage Unit, a 
Punched Card Reader, an Alphabet- 
ical Printer, a Punched Card Re- 
corder, two Magnetic Tape Readers 
and Recorders, (each including two 
magnetic tapes), a Magnetic Drum 
Reader and Recorder, and units 
governing power supply and distri- 
bution. 

When the computing is completed, 
if so directed in the preliminary 
instructions, the machine will print 
the results by means of a 150-line- 
a-minute printer at the rate of 1,050 
ten-digit numbers a minute. For 
compact storage and high-speed in- 
put and output, the 701 will trans- 
mit results to magnetic tapes at a 
rate equivalent to 1,250 ten-digit 
numbers a second. Also if desired, 
the machine will punch the results in 
standard punched cards at a rate 
equivalent to 2,400 ten-digit num- 
bers a minute. 


GREETINGS SERVICE 


“House oF GREETINGS, Inc.,” has 
developed a public relations service 
which might be used with good re- 
sults by insurance companies, agents 
and brokers. It consists of record- 
ing the birthdays and anniversaries 
of clients and sending them ap- 
propriate cards signed by a desig- 
nated member of the organization. 
It supplies the personal touch so 
often lacking in the pace of today’s 
business. 

The following are all part of the 
service: Printing the name of the 
head of a company on attractive 
cards which help get the birthday 
and anniversary of each client, main- 
taining an up-to-date file on the 
birthdays and anniversaries, design- 
ing and printing special greeting 
cards for exclusive use, and mailing 
these cards, first-class, in hand-ad- 
dressed envelopes, so that they ar- 
rive on the proper date. 
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Electronics—from page 57 


speed computer system in the full 
sense. To start with, the emphasis 
was largely on scientific or technical 
calculations and for this work the 
speed of the compititer unit is all- 
important. Most such problems in- 
volve only a small amount of input 
data upon which the computer per- 
forms long calculations and puts out 
a small result. If the computer han- 
dles the calculation rapidly enough, 
no one cares, in this type of work, 
if the input and output are slow in 
proportion. Most business problems, 
on the other hand, involve large 
amounts of input data, few calcula- 
tions, and many end results, so here 
input and output are most critical. 

There are literally hundreds of 
computers today which will handle 
calculations at fantastic speeds. The 
UNIVAC, for instance, will add or 
subtract at the rate of almost 2,000 
operations per second. The Jacobs 
Instrument Company has recently 
announced that its JAINCOMP-B, the 
size of a table television set, will 
perform more than 120,000 additions 
per second. The speed of other 
machines in the high-speed computer 
class goes as low as several hundred 
operations per second. In any case, 
there is sufficient proof that this 
phase of the system is adequate to 
cover almost any needs. 

The memory units and control 
units also have been proved satis- 
factory, although there is much 
difference of opinion as to which 
type of storage unit is best. Most 
of the computer systems have more 
than one method of storage, used for 
different purposes, and still other 
methods are being developed. 


Problems 


It is the input-output phase, most 
important to the insurance field, that 
has lagged behind in the computer 
system development. Probably the 
biggest single step so far was the 
perfection of the metal magnetic tape 
now being used as the means of 
input and output on the UNtvac. It 
has made it possible to read informa- 
tion into or out of the UNIVAC at the 
rate of about 500,000 characters per 
minute. The information on such a 
magnetic tape, however, is not in a 
form that can be identified or inter- 
preted without some, ether mechani- 
cal printing device. 





Most of the high-speed printing 
devices are still in the developmental 
stage. I.B.M. has announced none 
faster than 150 lines of 120 char- 
acters each per minute. This unit 
has been in successful operation, 
reading from punched cards, for 
some time. Remington Rand has 
announced equipment which will 
print at the rate of 360 lines of 120 
characters each per minute, but this 
is not actually in operation yet. 
There are also other machines in use 
which will print more than 1,000 
lines per minute. They are still far 
from being the all-purpose output 
means needed, but there is little 
question that this last stumbling 
block will soon be under control. 


What Next? 


Granting that all the components 
of a high-speed computer system will 
soon be available to fill any needs, 
the next problem is to decide what 
we should do about it. As Dr. 
Howard Aiken of the Computation 
Laboratory of Harvard University 
pointed out at the 1952 conference 
of the Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation, it will be necessary to com- 
bine a thorough knowledge of the 
insurance business with a thorough 
knowledge of electronic equipment 
before a system entirely satisfactory 
to our needs can be developed. 

For this reason, several electronic 
computer companies have already 
placed some experimental equipment 
in insurance companies. With co- 
operation of this sort to bring about 
a mutual understanding of the prob- 
lems involved, it is certain that the 
entire insurance industry will bene- 
fit, if it has the forethought to plan 
ahead and take full advantage of the 
results of the experimental findings. 


Necessary Programming 


Even after the best equipment is 
chosen, however, .we can’t just 
change overnight from our present 
systems to an all-purpose electronic 
system without a tremendous amount 
of advance planning. Every opera- 
tion must be “programmed” or ar- 
ranged in a form that the equipment 
can handle. This programming must 
also be turned into instructions 
which the equipment can understand 
and follow. The entire thinking of 
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the company, from top management 
on down, will be affected if we are 
to convert present systems to an 
integrated electronic system. This 
takes time, general education, and 
highly skilled training. 


It is natural to wonder if all of 
our present work and procedural 
changes are being wasted. We feel 
not only that they are not wasted, 
but that they are the proper first 
stages as long as we do not forget to 
do our long-range planning simul- 
taneously. When we convert more 
and more manual jobs to a punched 
card system we are increasing the 
work phases which can readily be 
converted to the new system. Any 
punched card job could, temporarily 
at least, be incorporated into an 
electronic system without major pro- 
cedural changes. Any data filed on 
punched cards can be converted 
automatically into a form that can 
be handled by an electronic system. 


Electronics Already Here 


The principles of electronics are 
already being used in equipment 
now in every-day use. Electronic 
sorters, for instance, have increased 
sorting speed by almost one-hundred 
per cent. Electronic calculators are 
performing jobs in one-half to one- 
twentieth the time consumed by 
earlier electric-relay calculators. At 
the same time accuracy and depend- 
ability have increased. 


But knowledge of these adapta- 
tions of electronics is not enough. 
We must take time to learn more 
about current electronic develop- 
ments to determine what electronics 
can do to meet our needs. We must 
also find out what we can do to 
coordinate our needs with the poten- 
tials of electronic systems and to 
direct our thinking and planning 
toward the most efficient future use 
of such equipment. Only with 
advance, coordinated thinking and 
planning can the insurance industry 
take full advantage of the techno- 
logical changes which have taken 
place and which will continue to 
take place. 


And how about the stenographer who 
didn't mail the circular letters—because 
there were no round envelopes.—Mutual 
Underwriter 
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EXT time the boss bawls you 
Nix for coming in late to work, 
just tell him you dawdled over a 
third slice of toast in order to in- 
crease the company’s efficiency. To 
back you up, there is a report in the 
N. Y. Journal of Commerce that 
hasty and inadequate breakfasts re- 
sult in the loss of an estimated one 
hundred sixty-six man hours per 
day per thousand employees, and a 
$48,000 annual loss to the firm that 
employs them. 
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Your Secretary—from page 53 


are some of the other major “secre- 
tarial” preoccupations, according to 
the NSA survey. 

There, in a word picture, you see 
your secretary—if she’s at all aver- 
age. No wonder most businessmen 
value their secretaries highly. No 
wonder that, in the survey we have 
been analyzing, the businessmen who 
gave us our information volunteered 
the fact that they considered their 
secretaries “among the top ten per 
cent of similar employees.” 

Perhaps you are thinking “But I 
have a secretary now, and she’s cer- 
tainly ‘average.’”” You are probably 
sure in your own mind that she has 
everything she needs to become the 
secretary you'll need tomorrow, that 
she’s perfectly capable of moving up 
with you. In that event, you will be 
interested in what she can do to ad- 
vance her secretaryship. 


The Future Secretary 


What will your secretary be like 
tomorrow? For one thing she may 
possess a CPS Certificate as proof of 
her abilities. Like a CPA licensed ac- 
countant, she will have documentary 
proof of what she is prepared to do 
for you and what she has done. 

Your Certified Professional Sec- 
retary will come to you with assured 
qualifications. Her CPS Certificate 
will speak for more than secretarial 
skills like transcription in typing. 
In order to get her Certificate she 
will have had to pass examinations 
in six phases of secretaryship in a 
twelve-hour test. If your secretary 
does come to you with a CPS Certifi- 
cate it will mean she has passed all 
parts of this certifying examination. 

What prompts the members of 
the National Secretaries Association 
to become Certified Professional 
Secretaries? Only an innate desire 
to gain personal recognition of abil- 
ity. The very fact that thousands of 
secretaries have joined the National 
Secretaries Association—and have 
founded the Certified Professional 
Secretaries Institute — is proof 
enough that the secretary you hire 
tomorrow will be even better than 
the one you now have. 

Do the aims of NSA’s Certified 
Professional Secretary seem lofty 
and difficult of achievement? You 
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PROFESSIONAL 
SECRETARIES 


O NE HUNDRED twenty-three sec- 
retaries throughout the country 
have passed the second annual CPS 
(Certified Professional Secretary) ex- 
amination. This brings the total num- 
ber of these professional secretaries 
in the United States to 185. 

The twelve-hour examination is held 
in schools and coll throughout 
the country, extends over two days 
and covers skills, techniques and basic 
knowledge of six phases of secretary- 
ship. The examination is based on 
an analysis of what secretaries do 
and not on theoretical textbook ma- 
terial. It is prepared -by leaders in 
business education, industry and the 
secretarial profession. 

Secretaries who pass all parts of 
this certifying examination, receive 
CPS Certificates which are an em- 
ployer's guarantee that they are qual- 
ified to fill top level positions in their 
field. As one CPS secretary observed, 
"If the boss doesn't think a secretary 
has to have a broad educational back- 
ground to pass the test, just let him 
try taking it!" 

Busy executives everywhere have 
been quick to recognize the value and 
importance of CPS to the business 
world where it will eliminate the 
costly and time-consuming trial and 
error method of hiring a secretary 
and assure greater office efficiency. 

Qualified secretaries 25 years of 
age or older, men as well as women, 
members or non-members of the Na- 
tional Secretaries Association, may 
apply from now until June 15 to take 
the 1953 CPS examination. Inquiries 
and applications should be sent to 
Gertrude E. Birkman, National Sec- 
retaries Association, P.O. Box 2180, 
Houston, Texas. Every effort is being 
made to assist secretaries to prepare 
for these examinations and CPS re- 
fresher courses are now being offered 
in schools and colleges throughout 
the country. The 1953 tests will be 
given Friday and Saturday, October 
16 and 17. 

The National Secretaries Associa- 
tion, a non-profit organization es- 
tablished in 1942 to promote the 
educational and professional stand- 
ards of secretaries, sponsors the CPS 
examination and has formed the In- 
stitute for Certifying Secretaries to 
administer the program and to super- 
vise and develop the tests. The In- 
stitute is composed of representatives 
from leading universities, top execu- 
tives from the business world and 
members of the National Secretaries 
Association. It is headed by a dean, 
Dr. Estelle Popham of the Depart- 
ment of Education at Hunter College. 

















should have two insights into the 
operation of this program, both of 
which spell out the seriousness with 
which the Association’s members are 
taking the program. Nearly four 
hundred secretaries took the first 
CPS examinations. While only 


about 20 per cent passed all parts 
and qualified for Certificates, more 
than 50 per cent passed all or half 
of the exhaustive questions. And 
the great majority of those who 
qualified in fewer than all of the six 
examination sections will take future 
tests in these subjects and then 
acquire their Certificates. 


Higher Education 


Both future Certified Professional 
Secretaries and their employees will 
be glad to know that the higher com- 
mercial education which is virtually 
necessary for passing these examina- 
tions is now being provided by many 
schools, such as Hunter College of 
the City of New York. Designed to 
prepare experienced men and women 
secretaries for CPS, the Hunter 
evening course, “Business Theory 
for Secretaries,” offers thirty hours 
of instruction in technical secretarial 
skills, accounting, business law, busi- 
ness organization and management, 
economics, and human relations in 
the office. 


With this background you can see 
why your average secretary of a few 
years from now will enjoy “greater 
job satisfaction and recognition,” one 
of the aims of the National Secre- 
taries Association and its CPS Insti- 
tute. It is also easy to see why your 
future secretary will contribute in- 
creasingly to office efficiency and 
save time and money for busy 
executives, if she’s a CPS. 


Most important, the CPS will 
make it easier for you, the business 
executive, to know your own secre- 
tary. You'll know even before you 
hire her, for if she has a CPS 
Certificate it will be a definite help 
in eliminating guesswork in employ- 
ing secretarial personnel. 

In other words, through its CPS 
Institute, the National Secretaries 
Association and its members are 
setting standards for secretaryship. 
And, as we all know, once standards 
are set and recognized, working up 
to them becomes easier. 

Finally, we applaud the foresight 
and acumen of the business leaders 
and firms who have contributed to 
the establishment of National Secre- 
taries Week, which this year is the 
last week in May. 


Reprinted from Systems Magazine published by 
Remington Rand Inc. 
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Is saving 1 cent a day on old office 
typewriters really worthwhile? 


You save no more than this when you trade 
in at 10 years instead of 5, but the advan- 
tages of having new Royal Standards are 
worth much, much more. 


Why not spend that 1 cent a day by trading in your 
old machines at 5 years? 

Why not spend it and get a return in boosted 
morale and better employee relations worth many 
times that amount? 

New, really modern Royal Standards will produce 
more work faster. Your secretaries will increase 
their typing speed on clean, new, ahead-of-the-times 
Royal Standards. You’ll have fewer service calls. 
And you'll get better-looking letters and memos, 


CALL YOUR ROYAL REPRESENTATIVE 





indicative of the pride you haye in your own 
business. 


The new Royal Standard has many exclusive, 
advanced features found on no other office machine 
today. In addition, it has all the famous improve- 
ments that have made Royal a 21% to 1 favorite 
among people who type. 


Your local Royal Representative will be glad 
to bring a new Royal Standard to your office and 
show you how the finest, most rugged typewriter 
ever built performs. 

He will also give you the detailed arithmetic on 
why you save only 1 cent a day by keeping your old 
office machines 10 years instead of 5. Royal T'ype- 
writer Company, Inc., 2 Park Avenue, New York 16, 
New York. 


| He’s listed in the 
Classified Telephone Directory 
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Current literature end prices on any of the following products and services may be hed without * 
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46. Moisteners 97. Fire Extinguishers 
: MACHINES, MAILING 47. Name Plates 63. Fire Protection Service 
20. Dating Stamps 48. Pen & Ink Sets 98. First Aid Kits 
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. Mail Openers 107. Recording Door Loc 
23. Postal Meters OFFICE FURNITURE 138. Safety Equ vipment 
24. Postal Scales 50. Air Conditioners 128. Salvdge Services 
118. Sorters SI. mere 125. Truck Alarm Systems 
106. Time Stamp 9 —— 141. Watchman's Clocks 
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Daytona Beach, Florida was the 
scene of Agency Management Asso- 
ciation’s first Ordinary school in 
agency management this season. 
Classes were held March 23-April 
3 and 37 managers and home office 
executives from 22 companies were 
in attendance. The second of Life 
Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation’s 1953 Schools in Agency 
Management was held at the General 
Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah, Ga., 
March 23-April 3. Attending the 
sessions were 77 managers and 
agency officers from 17 companies 
and a representative from L.U.T.C. 
in the class. 


“KKK 


Stagnant economic conditions and 
serious inflation are hindering 
Japan’s domestic insurance compa- 
nies, according to Yoshinori Hira- 
moto, agency manager of the Asahi 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Japan, who is in the United States 
for a six month study of American 
insurance methods. Inflation has 
pushed the average policy from a 
pre-war 3,000 yen to a present 300,- 
000 yen ($830). Most popular 
policy is 25 year endowment; the 
least popular is term coverage. 


“wKW OW 


Group (credit) life insurance is 
now being furnished by Household 
Finance Corporation with its loans 
in Colorado and Nebraska, without 
extra charge to the borrower. The 
insurance is issued by the Prudential. 


ww 


“The Search That Never Ends,” 
a Mutual Broadcasting System pub- 
lic service series currently being pre- 
sented with the cooperation and 
guidance of the /nsftitute of Life In- 
surance, will continue as a Spring 
and Fall feature on the Mutual net- 
work. A broader concept has been 
evolved whereby the series will 
present in dramatized semi-docu- 
mentary form programs dealing spe- 
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cifically with the health and welfare 
problems confronting the American 
people today. The program is heard 
Tuesdays, from 9:05 to 9:30 P.M., 
EST. A feature article about the 
Institute of Life Insurance, illus- 
trated with a 3-column picture, ap- 
peared in the Sunday edition of the 
New York Times on March 22. The 
article traced the development of 
the industry’s public relations organi- 
zation since its founding in 1939. 


“KW K 


The Mutual Life of New York 
last month (April 1) began its 
second year in the accident and sick- 
ness insurance business. With 7,000 
individual policies in force, the com- 
pany said its first year’s operations 
had been “highly satisfactory and 
above expectations.”’ Payments were 
made on about 400 policies ranging 
in amounts from $3 to $1300. 


“KK YW 


The National City Bank of New 
York is now offering to borrowers 
in the commercial department the 
protection of low cost group life in- 
surance up to $10,000, written by the 
Prudential. Such insurance is en- 
tirely optional on the part of a 
borrower and does not affect the 


RAPIDLY 
GROWING 


stock life insurance company in South- 
east requires manager for credit life 
department, familiar with operations 
on a. National scale. For the right 


man the opportunity is 


unlimited 
Generous starting salary with bonus 
arrangement. Write giving full par- 


ticulars in first letter 
All communications held im confidence. 
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ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 Fulton Street 
New York 38, New York 


granting of the loan. Cost of the 
insurance is 834% cents a month per 
$1,000. National City, through its 
Personal Credit Department, has 
insured more than 3,000,000 monthly 
repayment loans since its establish- 
ment in 1928. 
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Representatives of the seven New 
England General Agents and Man- 
agers Associations at a recent meet- 
ing in Boston discussed the benefits 
and advantages, if any, in organizing 
a New England Area Association. 
A committee was named to make 
further study and report at the New 


England Management Conference on 
May 7. 


“wKW YK 


Norwalk Square, the three and 
one-half million dollar shopping 
center, developed and owned by the 
Pacific Mutual Life, has been chosen 
by the National Association of Home 
Builders of the United States to 
receive its “Award of Merit in 
Neighborhood Development.” 


ww YK 


“Who .. . Me?”, the 19th edition 
of a series of highway safety booklets 
produced by The Travelers was re- 
leased last month. Its purpose in 
1953, as it has been since the series 
started in 1931, is to help prevent 
traffic accidents with facts about 
them. Statistically the booklet re- 
ports, there were more than two 
million casualties in 1952, the worst 
year ever, and 37,500 deaths, 500 
more than in 1951. 


“KW YW 


A new and completely restyled 
Life Rate Book has been published 
by the Union Mutual of Maine. The 
book, collaborated on by the agency, 
policyholders’ service, underwriting 
and actuarial departments, is de- 
signed for ease of handling and ready 
reference. 
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Study of Attitudes—from page 32 


estimate the attitude of other agents. 
(This we call projection.) 


In another section of the question- 
naire we asked the agent did he like 
his training? Did he feel he got 
complete home office support, etc. 
The idea of using these different 
types of questions was this. We 
thought perhaps an agent who really 
didn’t like his home office might be 
unwilling to say so, but would indi- 
cate this attitude by saying only ten 
per cent of the other agents feel they 
get complete support from the home 


office. 


There was some agreement be- 
tween the direct question and the 
projective question. Those who an- 
swered a direct question favorably— 
such as, they thought their own 
training was good—were likely to 
estimate that a high percentage of 
other agents thought their training 
-was good. Those who said their 
own training was poor were likely to 
estimate that a very small percentage 
of other agents thought their train- 
ing was good. As to which of these 


two techniques predicted survival 
and termination, in general, we 
found the answer to the direct ques- 
tion was much more predictive. 


Chronic Gripers 


Another approach we used in the 
measurement of attitude, which as 
far as we know has never been used 
before, was this: we knew that there 
were individuals who would com- 
plain about their job, but we won- 
dered if we should take equally seri- 
ously, complaints from all people. 
Perhaps some people are just chronic 
gripers and they gripe about every- 
thing including their job! If two 
agents both gripe about the job but 
one is a chronic griper and one is 
not, perhaps the complaints from the 
non-chronic griper should be taken 
more seriously. Our job then was 
to design a test to measure general 
gripiness. We did make up a test 
and it consists of a number of items 
to which the respondent was to say 
whether he was satisfied, dissatisfied, 
or neutral concerning certain things. 
The kind of items we asked him 
about were, the city in which he 


lived, the local political situation, 
and so on. Now our idea is that 
people who are dissatisfied with 
many of these items are chronic 
gripers. The hunch is that those who 
have a low gripe score and are dis- 
satisfied with their job are more 
likely to quit than those who have a 
high gripe score and are dissatisfied 
with their job. So far it looks as if 
this technique is going to help our 
prediction of survival and termina- 
tion. 

It is all to the good to know the 
best way to measure attitudes, but 
even more important, are these atti- 
tudes significant? Do they relate to 
performances? First of all, let’s dis- 
cuss the agent’s previous job and 
his reason for leaving it, and relate 
this to survival on the job as an 
agent. Those who said they were not 
suited to the work or failed to get 
the cooperation they needed in their 
previous job were more likely to 
terminate. However, those who said 
that their previous job did not pay 
enough or they didn’t like the pub- 
lic’s attitude toward their previous 
job were more likely to survive as 
agents. These findings might indi- 
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cate that there are certain persistent 
attitudes toward a job which are 
characteristic of a person and have 
an effect on his present job, regard- 
less of what it may be. Individuals 
may give “good” reasons rather than 
real reasons for quitting and these 
may carry over from job to job. 

One variable highly related to 
termination and survival was the 
agent’s take-home pay. Those agents 
with the highest take-home pay were 
most likely to survive, those with 
the lowest least likely. It is inter- 
esting to note in this connection that 
when survival is related to family 
take-home pay, rather than just the 
agent’s, the relationship breaks 
down. The agent in the family which 
has the lowest take-home pay is most 
likely to terminate. But those agents 
who report very high take-home pay 
for the family are no more likely 
to survive than agents in families in 
the middle income range. This prob- 
ably indicates that where the wife 
is working and making a substantial 
contribution to the family finances, 
the agent is more likely to terminate 
than when the agent alone is supply- 
ing most of the loot. 


For May, 1953 


The new agents hired during this 
period were asked what they ex- 
pected their take-home pay would be 
during their first year. They esti- 
mated a median take-home pay of 
about 105 per cent of what the pres- 
ent organization reports. This, of 
course, could lead to an inaccurate 
concept of the job, disappointment 
and subsequent termination. To 
know more about this will take a 
complete analysis of the new or- 
ganization. 


Attitudes 


What about attitudes toward the 
job and the relation between these 
and agent performance? We asked 
the agent for his attitude on a variety 
of subjects. His responses to some 
of these items were related to the 
criteria of survival and production, 
a few were not. As was said earlier, 
it is important not only to determine 
the reaction of an individual to an 
item, but also to see if this reaction 
is related to job performance. Here 
are two items which seemed unrelated 
to the criteria. They concern the 
agent’s attitude toward the vacation 


VIRGINIA * 


the ranks... 


Shenandoah Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 


PAUL C BUFORD. PRESIDENT 


policy and convention requirements. 
Those who approved of the vacation 
policy were just as likely to survive 
or terminate as those who did not 
approve. This was also true of the 
response to the item which asked if 
the agents thought the convention 
requirements were fair. 

It would seem then that at the 
present time this company can hope 
to get greater gains from investment 
in areas other than these. This may 
not be true of some other company. 
Now, can we find areas in which in- 
vestment does seem worth while? 
The answer is yes. A number of 
items were related to the agent’s 
performance. We find that agents 
who say that the training they re- 
ceived was excellent, agents who say 
they receive complete support and 
understanding from the home office, 
agents who know where they stand 
with the manager, and those who 
feel that the manager is interested 
in them are the ones most likely to 
survive and they also show better 
performance, 

General satisfaction with the pres- 
ent job also goes along with low 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Study of Attitudes—Continued 


lapse ratio. That is, those individ- 
uals who report they are dissatisfied 
with their job have a much higher 
lapse ratio than those who report 
that they are satisfied with their job. 


Which Comes First? 


Now, of course, we are dealing 
with a chicken and egg problem of 
priority. Are people satisfied be- 
cause they are high producers or are 
they high producers because they 
like their job? From this study, we 
cannot accurately answer this ques- 
tion. Logically, however, in the case 
of general satisfaction and lapse 
ratio, it seems to make sense that low 
lapse may be in part attributable to 
high satisfaction. Lapse ratio did 
not relate highly to any production 
criteria, yet it is related to job atti- 
tude. It may be possible that those 
who like their job are satisfied, think 
of it as a career and try to sell more 
persistent business. There is no real 
evidence that it is a causal relation- 
ship, but we do at least know that 
there is a relationship. 


Another attitude which seems in- 
teresting is that toward being ac- 
companied on the debit. There was 
no relationship between survival and 
the actual number of times the agent 
was accompanied on the debit. How- 
ever, there was a positive relation- 
ship between survival and attitude 
toward the sufficiency of accompani- 
ment. Those agents who reported 
they were satisfied with the number 
of times they were accompanied on 
the debit were more likely to survive 
than those who were dissatisfied. 
This was true regardless of the ac- 
tual number of times the agent had 
someone with him. 

This same relationship held for 
production and lapse ratio. Those 
who were satisfied with the number 
of times they were accompanied had 
higher production and lower lapse 
rate than those who were dissatis- 
fied, again regardless of the number 
of times they were accompanied. 

It looks here as if the attitude is 
probably more important than the 
fact. If this is so it is exactly the 
reason for studying attitudes. What 
we know or think we know may not 
be at all the way the agent perceives 


the situation. His perception ts his 
attitude and here is an example of 
the attitude being related to per- 
formance whereas the actual occur- 
rence as we know it is not. In gen- 
eral it would seem then that the way 
the agent perceives certain aspects 
of his job is related to production, 
lapse, and survival, and these are the 
areas in which investment of effort, 
time or even money may be worth 
while. 

The managers in this compan 
also received a questionnaire. We 
will not go into detail but there is 
one aspect which is of such inter 
est and which illustrates a point s 
nicely that we want to tell about it 


How Supervise 


There is a test, copyrighted by th: 
Psychological Corporation, called 
the “How Supervise” test. It is 
composed of a number of statements 
about supervisory practices or poli- 
cies and also about the nature oi 
people in the supervisory situation. 
With the permission of the Psycho- 
logical Corporation, we included 
these items in the manager’s ques- 
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Building a big life company! 


But of more importance, Building Big Men—Men 
as big as the Company they envision. 


National Old Line points with pride to the fact 
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BE ON A BETTER TEAM? 


One of the reasons for our success is the high 
calibre of our field-force, our managers and our 
agency home office staff. We operate as a team. 
Our objective is the development and maintenance 


of one of the most successful field forces in the 
business. 
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story. 
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tionnaire and related their responses 
to the turnover and production of 
their districts. The results give con- 
siderable food for thought. In brief, 
there was no relation between the 
manager’s performance on this test 
which purports to measure super- 
visory insight and the actual results 
achieved in his district. To illustrate 
the meaning of this finding, let’s look 
at a few of the items. The managers 
were asked whether they believe the 
following managerial practices to be 
“Desirable,” “Uncertain,” or “Un- 
desirable” : 

“Giving each agent a frank state- 
ment of whether or not he is im- 
proving.” 

“Explaining to each individual agent 
the method used in computing his 
earnings.” 

“Putting a loud individual in his 
place with a sarcastic remark.”’ 
“Posting the names of the agents 
with the worst production records 
during the previous week.” 


They were also asked whether 
they agree, are uncertain, or disagree 
with such statements as the follow- 
Ing : 


For May, 1953 


“Most employees do better work if 
they get a good bawling out every so 
often.” 

“What the agent does during his 
‘off hours’ should be of no concern 
to the manager.” 

“Sympathizing with agent’s difficul- 
ties encourages unfounded protests 
against working conditions.” 


And, for a final touch— 
“You can tell when a person is lying 
by noting whether or not he looks 
you straight in the eye.” 


A very large majority of men 
would probably agree on the correct 
answers to these questions from the 
viewpoint of adequate supervision. 
In any case, so-called experts in 
supervision and human relations did 
agree and constructed a scoring key 
for these items. We scored the man- 
agers on the basis of that key and 
discovered a very disturbing thing. 
Managers who have done a poor job 
in their districts as indicated by 
turnover and production per agent 
both ordinary and industrial, an- 
swer as many items on this test “cor- 
rectly” as those whose districts have 
a good four-year record. In fact, we 


were able to find no set of items 
which consistently differentiated the 
good managers from the poor. 

This leads to two possibilities. 
One is that nobody knows what good 
supervision is and that we have all 
been kidding ourselves about how 
the job of supervision should be 
done. This is discouraging. There 
is another possibility. This may 
mean that what managers say, par- 
ticularly in response to items like 
these, bears little if any relation to 
what they do. It may be that our 
managers know what they should do 
but cannot or will not do these 
things. The only way to find out if 
this is true is to get more direct evi- 
dence of what they actually do. We 
are extending our study by visiting 
districts in this company and ob- 
serving, interviewing and working 
with the managers, superintendents 
and agents in them. We are finding 
out more about what really goes on 
in the field than we knew before and 
a great deal more than we knew 
before about potentially important 
areas which should be investigated. 
This study, however, is not yet 
complete enough to be reported on. 
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HOMES AND INCOME 


F YOU decide to buy that dream 

house, how much do you expect 
to spend on it each year? 

The New York Life Insurance 
Company, whose first mortgages on 
real estate passed the billion dollar 
mark last year, can’t tell you how 
much you should pay, but its real 
estate experts have figured out a 
table that shows about what your 
neighbors with the same income are 
spending. 

According to a study worked out 
by Appraiser Jerome DePauw from 
actual records in New York Life’s 
files, if your overall income for the 
year is $3,000 you will spend about 
$900 of it on the house. If you 
make $6,000, you will spend around 
$1,200. 


30%, to 11%, 


Higher on the income scale, if 
you make from $20,000 to $25,000 
a year, your outlay for housing will 
range from $2,200 to $3,100 each 
year. 

In other words, from 30 to 20 
per cent of your gross income will 
go into the house at lower income 
levels and from 11 to 12 per cent 
if you are earning in the twenty 
thousands. 

“These figures may seem high to 
the average home owner,” Mr. 
DePauw said, “but we felt a really 
useful rule of the thumb should in- 
clude all major costs.” 

So here’s what you can lump to- 
gether in applying this yardstick to 


your own costs: annual mortgage 
charges, including both principal 
and interest; realty taxes; fire in- 
surance; estimated heat and water 
bills; and property maintenance, 
which includes repairs and decora- 
tions on the house itself. 

Electricity and gas for lighting 
and cooking are not included be- 
cause these are considered household 
operations. 

If you are now paying rent and 
spending about 25 per cent of your 
gross income for shelter, New York 
Life’s thumb rule for home owner- 
ship cost might be of interest befor« 
you decide whether or not to buy 

It shows that if your annual in 
come is more than $5,000, you mighi 
save money on annual shelter costs 
after the plunge into home owner- 
ship has been made. 

If you are now a home owner, 
Mr. DePauw points out, it can also 
help you in comparing your own 
costs with other householders whose 
income and housing accommodations 
are similar to your own. 


Value to Appraisers 


New York Life’s Chief Appraiser 
L. W. Ellwood also notes that the 
annual expenditure table can be of 
positive service to appraisers in the 
real estate and mortgage field. 

It can serve, Mr. Ellwood stated, 
as a supplementary tool for ap- 
praisers to estimate an applicant’s 
ability to meet the costs of a home 
in any given income range. 


Here’s what New York Life’s study shows as the “Average Expenditures 
of Typical Families for Home Ownership—1951” : 
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Heart Appeal and Sales Appeal 


This Great-West Life poster with its simple but powerful message will 
appear in 76 cities and towns throughout the United States and Canada 
during 1953. The heart appeal of two smiling youngsters is a reminder 


of the most compelling reason of all for buying life insurance— 


love of family. 


Thus, the sales efforts of Great-West Life representatives in 1953 are 
supported on busy thoroughfares and at important corners by outdoor 
advertising. Millions of people will see and note the message and 


challenge of “You love them .. . protect them!” 
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Better Health—from page 36 


study is constantly made on better 
utilization of personnel. The Ameri- 
can Hospital Association, state and 
local associations are all combining 
in conducting seminars and _insti- 
tutes, and utilizing other types of 
training media. Our own American 
Hospital Association, through a 
$500,000 grant from two founda- 
tions, and incidentally, an insurance 
company, assisted in establishing a 
national commission to undertake an 
extensive study of hospital costs. 





Coupled with this, is a comprehen- 
sive study program of personnel 
management, which is being under- 
taken in conjunction with Cornell 
University. 

Inflation and increases in salaries 
are not alone responsible for the 
increased cost of hospital operation. 
New advances in medical science 
have brought the need for newer 
and more expensive equipment; has 
added the cost of purchase and ad- 
ministration of wonder drugs. Hos- 
pitals must now be seeking profes- 
sional personnel of higher and higher 
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skills if they are to keep pace with 
the phenomenal advances in medi- 
cal science. Even the matter of a 
short hospital stay tends to put our 
unit cost at a higher level. Orig- 
inally the cost of the first few days 
could be spread over perhaps thirty 
days, with the cheaper final weeks 
balancing the more expensive early 
portions of the patient’s hospitaliza- 
tion. Now, because the patient is 
discharged almost as soon as the ex- 
pensive portion of the stay has been 
completed, each bed is operated at 
a high expenditure level. With all 
of this, however, we must keep in 
mind that the chances of the patient 
leaving the hospital alive, and the 
chances of his getting back to work 
in record time, are now accepted 
facts. 

Hospital costs are high, and when 
insurance policies are sold this fact 
should be made brutally clear. The 
subscriber should be urged to make 
sure he has adequate protection 
within the limits of his resources, or 
he may suffer severe disappointment 
when he discovers the small amount 
available to apply against his bill. 


A National Crusade 


Pre-payment plans must be made 
a national crusade, if we are to 
satisfy the need for adequate insur- 
ance coverage in this country. The 
challenge to the future expansion of 
pre-payment plans must be accepted 
by health and accident underwriters, 
since the greatest future strides can 
be made through individual sales. 
Many of us in hospital circles, and 
I am sure in the insurance industry, 
are fully aware that there are cer- 
tain individuals in our government 
who have felt that insurance can 
better be handled through govern- 
ment auspices. Before we shout 
“thief” let us be fully aware that, 
as a principle, the Federal govern- 
ment rarely enters an area of need 
unless there is a proven need in 
existence. 

The President’s Commission on 
Health Needs of the Nation has re- 
ported that the future of distribution 
of health care outside government 
auspices, rests with voluntary health 
insurance. There is, however, a 
strong implication that unless vol- 
untary health insurance does a good 
job and a complete job, government 
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will move in and take over. This 
is the last thing any of us wants. 
Yet, unless we have reasonable fore- 
sight, and exercise proper responsi- 
bility, it is conceivable we can bring 
the whole structure of health care 
distribution down on our heads and 
invite compulsory health insurance 
to take over. It is just as serious as 
this! 

If voluntary health insurance is 
to accept the responsibility for dis- 
tribution of health care to the Amer- 
ican people, it must recognize that 
this responsibility extends to all 
groups and not just those who are 
easiest to reach. The problem of 
reaching the people in the far flung 
rural areas, and the problem of ex- 
tending the coverage beyond the 
employed groups, certainly must rest 
with the health and accident under- 
writers. 


Only One System 


In the long run, many of us feel 


we can have only one fundamental 
system for distributing health care 
in this nation, and it may be either 
voluntary or governmental. I do 
not believe this is an over simplifi- 
cation. I think we must face this 
choice and recognize that we make 
the choice by the extent of the re- 
sponsibility we accept right now. 
My plea to Blue Cross, commercial 
insurance, and the hospitals at this 
point, is to join hands to keep a vol- 
untary system as a part of our demo- 
cratic way of life. 

I, for one, am deeply moved, as I 
am sure others are, by the efforts 
being made by those reputable and 
responsible insurance companies who 
are making a sincere effort to pro- 
vide service in this fieid. Experi- 
mental programs of various kinds, 
to determine better ways of provid- 
ing services, are being conducted. 
Survival of the voluntary system is 
dependent upon the ability, however, 
to continue an aggressive expansion 
program. 


Good companies must make every 
conceivable effort to bring an under- 
standing among the masses, as to 
what good insurance coverage 
means. Good companies must make 
sure their salesmen are taught to 
sell good policies with adequate cov- 
erage, and then, if the subscriber 
chooses to short change himself, it 
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“Opens up a new highway to increased sales”. . 

that’s what agents are saying about the great new 
MASTERPLAN offered for the first time this year 
by General American Life Insurance Company. 


Response everywhere has been enthusiastic. The 
MASTERPLAN has so many advantages it 
flattens sales resistance. People like the way 
MASTERPLAN lets them combine an easy sav- 
ings plan with life protection. And they open 
their eyes wide when they see how the MASTER- 
PLAN can actually pay them back MORE than 
they pay in. Our representatives like this new 
all-purpose policy with its low net cost and 


high commissions. 


For further information write Frank Vesser, Vice President 


General American Life ¢ 


One of the nation’s leading mutual legal reserve companies 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





should be made absolutely clear 
that he is taking his own chances. 

Insurance companies must make 
sure that adequate services are pro- 
vided after policies are sold. Every 
policy must be sold and serviced 
in such a way that children and 
grandchildren will still buy from 
the same company. Insurance must 
be sold in such a way people have 
no skepticism as to whether or not 
voluntary health insurance has 
within it foresight to know what 
the complete job is, the will to do it, 
and the ability to deliver the whole 
package. This is a time for volun- 


tary health insurance and the hos- 
pitals to act with mature responsibil- 
ity. 

The time has come when each 
company must look beyond its in- 
dividual progress and make its 
strength felt in behalf of the whole 
insurance field. Companies are be- 
ginning to catch this vision, and pour 
money and men into the task of ex- 
panding our frontiers. These efforts, 
channelled through the Health In- 
surance Council and the Health and 
Accident Underwriters Conference, 
will help stoke the fires of enthusi- 
asm into a white hot crusade. 
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HOSPITALIZATION COSTS 


ORE than 19 million patients— 

3 million more than were hos- 
pitalized in 1946—received the 
benefits of modern hospital care dur- 
ing 1952. But the cost of providing 
that care was greater than ever 
before. This is the core of the eco- 
nomic problem facing the public to- 
day. The task before the Commis- 
sion on Financing of Hospital Care 
is to formulate recommendations 
leading to the solution of this prob- 
lem. 

The Commission on Financing of 
Hospital Care, an independent pub- 
lice service agency composed of 34 
leaders in health and welfare, was 
formed to explore what the Ameri- 
can people want from their hospitals, 
what such service will cost, and how 
it may be financed. To answer these 
questions, Gordon Gray, chairman 
of the Commission, has asked all 
Commission members to serve on 
one of three working committees 
which will study hospital costs, pre- 
payment, and financing hospital care 
for non-wage and low income groups. 
Each committee has a full-time sec- 
retary and a panel of technical con- 
sultants. 


Meetings 


During the month of October all 
committees met to review the na- 
tional studies now under way. First 
to meet, on October 4 in Washing- 
ton, D. C., was the Committee on 
Financing Hospital Care for Non- 
Wage and Low Income Groups. 
Hospital service for those groups 
which cannot pay for their own care, 
such as the aged, the disabled, and 
the unemployed, is at present under- 
financed, and has become an eco- 
nomic drag on community hospitals 
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and other health agencies. The com- 
mittee is determining the number 
and characteristics of the persons in 
these groups, and expects to recom- 
mend methods of financing their 
hospital care. 


The Committee on Fiscal Studies, 
meeting on October 11 in Washing- 
ton, D. C., established two objec- 
tives: promotion of greater under- 
standing—among the public, the 
professions, hospital trustees and 
administrators—of the costs of 
modern care; and evaluation of all 
methods of minimizing these costs. 
With the cooperation of some 1600 
hospital administrators, the Com- 
mittee will investigate sources of 
hospital income, the proportion of 
national consumer income allocated 
for hospital care, and the significance 
of medical education, research, and 
preventive and rehabilitative services 
in hospital costs. 


The Principal Source 


The Committee on Prepayment 
reviewed its program October 18 in 
New York City. At the present rate 
of increase prepayment will soon be 
the principal source of all hospital 
income. The Committee will deter- 
mine the extent and costs of benefits 
provided under present prepayment 
coverage, the legal aspects of such 
coverage, and the geographic, social, 
and economic distribution of groups 
not covered by prepayment. Once 
these data are gathered, the Com- 
mission will be able to formulate 
means for extending coverage to 
include prepaid hospitalization bene- 
fits for the greatest possible number 
of persons. 


The work of all three committees 








will channel into ten major reports 
from ‘the Commission to the public. 
The first, which will appear this 
year, will describe the methods for 
determining payments to hospitals 
now used by some 20,000 agencies 
acting as “third parties” in payment 
of hospital care in the United States, 
and will recommend methods and 
criteria for establishing payment 
formulas. Later reports will present 
data on the laws governing voluntary 
hospital insurance; on prevailing 
benefit standards and population 
coverage under prepayment plans; 
and on factors affecting the cost of 
such protection. The reports also 
include a nation-wide study of the 
elements of hospital costs, and a 
review and appraisal of the methods 
of financing hospital care for non- 
wage and low income groups. 


The last three of the ten reports 
will evaluate all data obtained by the 
Commission. “Prepayment and the 
Community” will appraise the effec- 
tiveness of prepayment plans in fi- 
nancing community hospital services. 
“Hospitals and the Community” 
will describe the role of hospitals 
community relationships. The final 
report will summarize all Commis- 
sion findings and recommendations: 


PREMIUM EXEMPTION BILL 


A BILL HAS BEEN INTRODUCED in 
the House of Representatives by 
Rep. D. R. Mathews, Dem., Fila., 
providing an income tax deduction 
for premiums paid by the taxpayer 
on his own life. The maximum 
amount of insurance allowed under 
the bill would be $2,500, maximum 
premium deduction $100. Mr. 
Mathews said he believed the deduc- 
tion could be allowed without chang- 
ing the law providing non-taxability 
of proceeds paid at the insured’s 
death. The danger of jeopardizing 
the latter exemption has in the past 
made members of the life insurance 
industry luke-warm on the subject 
of a measure permitting deduction of 
premiums. 
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COMPREHENSIVE 
CONTRACT 


F "semen senempeay contract for 
group health and accident insur- 
ance affecting an estimated 26,000 
persons has been signed by an Akron 
union and the Farm Bureau Mutual 
\utomobile Insurance Company. 
Approximately 10,700 members of 
Firestone Local No. 7, United Rub- 
ber Workers—CIO and their de- 
pendents are eligible for the new 
plan. About 9,500 have already 
signed up. No physical examination 
was required for union members who 
signed up before March 9. 

Among the benefits offered are 
$10.50 per day for hospital board 
and room and hospital extras up to 
$210. The policy also provides for 
maternity benefits up to $105; sur- 
gical, up to $200; $25 for X-ray and 
laboratory fees; and $27 accident 
and health weekly benefits for a 
maximum of 26 weeks for any one 
period of illness. 


STUDY GRANTS 


tg aap of insurance teach- 


ers for service in colleges and 
universities has been stressed by 
The S. S. Huebner Foundation for 
Insurance Education since its incep- 
tion. This has been attained through 
the grant of generous fellowships 
and scholarships at the University 
of Pennsylvania. Such fellowships 
and scholarships for the academic 
year 1953-1954 have recently been 
announced to educational leaders 
throughout the United States and 
Canada, who have been asked to call 
the awards to the attention of their 
ablest young graduates. The grants 
are designed primarily for those who 
desire to study for the doctorate 
with a major in insurance in order to 
enter college and university teach- 
ing of insurance as a career. 

Basic fellowship, and scholarship 
grants for non-veterans under the 
current plan will range from $1000 
to $2350, depending upon the quali- 
fications and circumstances of the 
applicant. Basic grants cover the 
normal academic year and may be 
supplemented by additional grants 
during summer months, which in a 
number of instances will bring the 
total award to more than $3000 per 
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person. Other aid may be given in 
connection with research projects or 
to meet special situations. 

A candidate for a scholarship must 
have at least a bachelor’s degree and 
in addition will be required to cer- 
tify that (1) it is his intention to 
follow an insurance teaching career, 
(2) that he will major in insurance 
for a graduate degree (it is assumed 
in most cases that this will be the 
Ph.D.), and (3) that during the 
period for which he holds a grant 
he will not engage in any outside 
work for pay or profit without the 
consent of the Administrative 
Board. In addition to meeting the 
above requirements, a candidate for 
a fellowship must also have previ- 
ously had at least one year of satis- 
factory graduate work. Names of 
successful candidates will be an- 
nounced in April. 


KOREAN CONFLICT 
NOT WAR 


ECENT DECISIONS of state courts 

have held that the Korean hos- 
tilities are not war in the legal sense 
applicable to the phrase “time of 
war” appearing in many life insur- 
ance policies. 

The Pennsylvania Mutual Life 
Insurance Company was defendant 
in two cases in Pennsylvania where 
the policies said certain coverage 
was terminated in the event of 
“military, air or naval service in 
time of war.” This status clause, 
said the company, absolved it of 
liability for double indemnity in the 
case of Clyde P. Harding, who was 
killed in a railroad wreck on his 
way to training camp, and of double 
indemnity and the face amount as 


well in the case of Andrew Beley, 
killed in action in Korea. 

The cases, except as noted above, 
were similar. The Harding Policy, 
for $2,500 face amount, was issued 
July 25, 1950, one month after the 
Korean outbreak, and death occurred 
on September 5, 1950. The Beley 
contract, for $1,000 face amount, 
was issued March 4, 1945, and death 
occurred on March 7, 1951. The 
exclusion clause in neither policy 
referred to war, declared or un- 
declared, phraseology which had 
been adopted by a number of com- 
panies after Pearl Harbor, and 
which, the superior court indicated, 
would have caused a different inter- 
pretation of the contracts. 

After lower courts held for the 
company, the superior court reversed 
decision in favor of the beneficiary- 
plaintiffs and the superior court de- 
cision was upheld on February 14 
by the supreme court, the highest in 
the state. (Harding v. Pennsylvania 
Mut. Life Ins. Co., Pa., 90 A, 2d 
589; Beley v. Pennsylvania Mut. 
Life Ins. Co., Pa., 90 A. 2d 597). 

In another opinion the circuit 
court of Wise County, Va., held that 
a company was liable for proceeds 
under conditions similar to the 
Harding and Beley cases, with the 
court quoting at length from the 
superior court decisions in those 
cases. (Dean v. Atlantic Life Ins. 
Co.) 

The cases point up the importance 
of phraseology of war clauses in 
new policies. It is believed that many 
older policies contain war clauses 
which might not exclude liability in 
the case of death from action in 
Korea, if the cases reported above 
should be followed, 
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Best's Life Underwriters Guide 


This popular guide containing 
much new material is available al- 
most a month earlier this year. 
A particularly timely new feature 
“Coverages for Service Personnel’ 
has been added. Prepared in table 
form, this new material shows which 
companies will accept without a war 
clause individuals in the Armed 
Forces and Reserves, or imminent 
for induction, and lists the amount 
limits and conditions which apply. 

The guide presents in compact, 
complete format the unusual forms 
and practices of 190 life insurance 
companies writing about 98% of the 
total life insurance in force. Its easy- 
to-follow style gives such informa- 
tion as type of policies, underwriting 
rules, company practices, etc., to 
help agents and brokers with out-of- 
the-ordinary problems. A_ supple- 
mentary table lists the states in 
which each company is~ licensed to 
operate. A scientific cross index 
makes all the material readily avail- 
able. 

36 pages, single copy $1.50, re- 
duced prices on quantity orders. 
Published by Alfred M. Best Com- 
pany, Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New 
York 38, N. Y. Available from the 
home office or branch offices in At- 
lanta, Boston, Chattanooga, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Dallas, Los Angeles and 
Richmond. 


"Tax Shelter for the Family" by Wil- 
liam J. Casey and J. K. Lasser. 


This new tax book by a well- 
known New York attorney and a tax 
and accounting expert is designed to 
help the family conserve its income 
by minimizing taxes both within 
the family circle and within a busi- 
ness. Among the subjects treated 
are “The Problem of Family Se- 
curity,” “Getting Income to Non- 
taxed Family Members,” “Assign- 
ing Family Property within the 
Family,” “Managing Investments to 
get Inter-family charges, interest, 
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rentals, lease-backs” and such other 
matters as family trusts and partner- 
ships, inco~poration, joint owner- 
ship and marital settlements. The 
emphasis of the book is on the ex- 
tent to which taxes reduce family 
income and the specific problems 
which they create. 

181 pages—$12.50 per copy, pub- 
lished by Business Reports, Inc., 
225 West 34th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 


1953 R & R Tax Handbook by Edwin 
H. White, JSD, CLU. 


Edited especially for life under- 
writers, this is a compact guide for 
income estate and gift taxation of 
life insurance annuities, endowments 
and accident and health insurance. 
It is designed to be of particular help 
in those cases involving business in- 
surance, annuities and charities. 

162 pages—$1.55 per single copy, 
less in quantities. Published by the 
Insurance Research & Review Serv- 
ice, Inc., 123 West North Street, 
Indianapolis 9, Indiana. 


Marketing Life Insurance by Hal L. 
Nutt. 


In informal style this book dis- 
cusses the best way to handle two- 
interview selling interviews together 
with suggested phraseology to de- 


velop the material needed. It uses 
the discount method of determining 
needs for additional insurance and 
includes tables to aid in program- 
ming. A foreword discusses the 
problems of the life underwriter who 
wishes to attain volume but also de- 
sires to do sufficient programming 
to earn job satisfaction. Included 
in the book are tables, a case study 
and a sample prospectus, along with 
other material. 

92 pages—$3, published by Insur- 
ance Field, P. O. Box 1164, Louis- 
ville 1, Kentucky. 


Tax Aspects of Life Insurance 


Rather than a life insurance text, 
this is a booklet directed to the gen- 
eral public, especially the business 
man or fairly substantial taxpayer. 
Many subjects of importance to such 
a man’s insurance are covered and 
the language used is that with which 
he is familiar. A check list of tax 
pointers places particular emphasis 
on the subject of deductibility of 
premiums from income taxes and 
discusses such subjects as how in- 
surance helps preserve an estate, in- 
surance trusts, insurance and di- 
vorce or separation cases, key man 
insurance, safeguarding a business 
interest and the selection of settle- 
ment options from a tax standpoint. 
Also considered are the sale or gift 
of a policy, the tax cost of switch- 
ing policies, borrowing to buy life 
insurance and estate and gift taxes. 
The booklet is at present available 
only to members of the Research 
Institute of America, Inc. 

48 pages—$2, published by the 
Research Institute of America, Inc.., 
292 Madison Avenue, New York 
7, 8.7. 


Settlement Options 


This, the twelfth annual edition 
covers the 120 companies writing 
most of the life insurance in force it 
America and shows even mort 
changes in data—over 750—than last 
year’s doubled-in-size edition. Show 
ing all options since 1900 on every 
policy issued by the 120 companies, 
the publication includes all of the 
figures an agent is likely to need. 

In a separate question-and-answet 
section, the book describes all com 
pany practices, even those more lib 
eral than actual policy provisions, 
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and includes specific uses of settle- 
ment options in buy and sell ar- 
rangements by partnerships and 
closed corporations. Some 100 pages 
of basic tables supplement the in- 
formation, including many which 
can be found in no other book. A 
new index enormously increases the 
ease of reference in the use of this 
short-cut for programming. 

704 pages—$7 per copy, reduc- 
tions on quantity orders—published 
by Flitcraft Incorporated, 75 Ful- 
ton Street, New York 38, N. Y., 
available at the above address or 
from branch offices in Atlanta, Bos- 
ton, Chattanooga, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Dallas, Los Angeles and Rich- 
mond. 


1953 Flitcraft Compend 


The new, 66th annual, edition of 
this publication contains more new 
essential data than any edition since 
1948. Over 80% of the pages have 
been revised and 16 pages of new 
information have been added. 

The book shows comparative pol- 
icy rates and data on over 200 life 
insurance companies with special 
emphasis on the companies and pol- 
icies most frequently encountered. 
A fingertip section of the book gives 
salient facts about. the companies 
which do 98% of all life insurance 
business in the United States; rates, 
cash, paid-up and extended insur- 


ance values, life income settlement 


options, business figures separately 
from ordinary, group, industrial, an- 
nuities, group annuities and totals. 

In the main section of the book 
more complete company data is 
shown including policy analyses, ad- 
ditional rates and values, current 
dividends and histories and settle- 
ment options. A separate section re- 
views similar information for indus- 
trial insurance. 

All major rate and dividend 
changes, together with the very large 
number of new highly competitive 
and minimum policies, are covered 
in the new book. Also nine com- 
panies appear for the first time and 
substantial additions have been made 
to the exhibits of six other com- 
panies. 

777 pages—$3.50 per single copy 
with reductions on quantity orders. 
Published by Flitcraft Incorporated, 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, 
N.Y. 
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Use of Audit—from page 28 


The advantages of the audit are 
many, such as; enabling the agent to 
get at the root of the prospect’s 
problem ; secure his undivided atten- 
tion ; and using visual aid. However, 
the real advantage to me is that it 
builds terrific prestige. The pros- 
pect feels that you are serving him 
in a professional manner ; you secure 
his full confidence in helping to solve 
his financial problems; and he is 
usually willing to recommend you to 
friends and business associates. 

Poor programming is worse than 
no programming. If an agent doesn’t 
have a knowledge of the prospect’s 
needs, a knowledge of life insurance 
so that he can fill those needs to the 
best of the client’s ability to pay, and 
a sincere desire to serve, he had 
better not program. 

Even with a fine audit which is 
producing business, don’t, like I did, 
neglect to study the comparatively 
new fields of business insurance and 
estate planning. A case I had well 
illustrates the point: I have a very 
good friend whom I had never ap- 
proached about insurance. By the 
time I did so, he already had $120,- 


ers ea 
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NON-CANCELLABLE 


000 which was very poorly planned 
—in fact, there practically was no 
plan. I showed him the way | 
operate; secured his policies for 
audit; and he bought $20,000 to 
complete his personal program. 


Key Man 


Several years later, with a better 
knowledge of, business insurance, I 
asked if he didn’t have a key man. 
He did, and figured that he was 
worth about $25,000 to the firm. 
I asked if he had ever thought of 
insurance to replace his value in case 
of his death, and he said that he had 
not but would talk it over with his 
accountant. When I saw him a week 
later, he was very enthusiastic and 
wanted not only the insurance on 
the accountant but $35,000 on him- 
self. His attitude was so different 
that I asked him if he thought that 
the premiums were a business ex- 
pense. “Absolutely. The accountant 
says so!” he replied. Although I 
realized that I was probably losing 
a sale, I told him that this was wrong 
and had him telephone the legal 
department of the Provident Mutual 
to prove it. He was dumbfounded. 


I then asked if we could contact 
the accountant and luckily we were 
able to see him immediately. On the 
way over, he said he didn’t want any 
trouble with the tax authorities. In 
the accountant’s office it was defi- 
nitely agreed that the premiums were 
not deductible, and my friend, who, 
of course, was furious but controlled 
himself very well said that he had 
some business to take care of and 
left us to talk it over, telling the 
accountant to give me any informa- 
tion I desired. When the accountant 
told me the earnings of the com- 
pany I was astonished and asked 
him what insurance needs he thought 
there were. He replied that if my 
friend died, the business would have 
to be liquidated. It would take one 
and a half to two years to complete 
present contracts, and $100,000 cash 
should be available. He also said 
that he had urged my friend to 
accumulate Government bonds in 
the firm for emergencies. I went 
back to my friend and told him that, 
despite the bad tax news, $25,000 
on the key man was just plain good 
business ; and he gave me a check for 
it. A few weeks later I called to see 
what he thought of the accountant’s 
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During 1952, or by the end of the 
year, the National Life's great field force 
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idea of having the firm buy $100,000 
on his life, and his reply was, “That 
fellow thinks money grows on trees !” 
So I saw that he was still “burned 


”” 


up. 


Bring Your Audit 


Some months later, in going over 
his file, I realized that except for 
$30,000 cash for taxes, I had the rest 
of his insurance set up for education 
and life income to wife without right 
of withdrawal, which was the way 
he wanted it. I phoned him immedi- 
ately and said that if he didn’t want 
to follow his accountant’s suggestion, 
I'd have to change the beneficiary 
clauses so that this money could be 
made available to the firm. He didn’t 
want to discuss the situation. Later, 
I told him that he might not want to 
think about it but that I knew his 
wife well and in case anything hap- 
pened to him I didn’t want her asking 
me why I hadn’t set things up prop- 
erly, and that we just had to get 
together. “Shall I bring along the 
accountant?” he asked. “Yes” I 
answered, “and also bring your 
audit.” 
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When we met for lunch, | ex- 
plained the situation to the account- 
ant and went over the audit with 
him. He was very much interested 
in the summary page, showing total! 
premium, dividends, cash values, net 
cost, etc., and also in the beneficiary 
arrangements. He said, “Bill, this is 
just what you should have. I don’t 
want you to change any of it, but | 
still want you to have the firm insure 
you for $100,000. What would it 
cost, Mr. Dinsmore?” “About $4,- 
500,” I replied. “Let’s talk about 
$50,000,” said Bill. “I don’t want 
you to take $50,000, I want you to 
take $100,000,” said the accountant. 
We left shortly afterwards; the ac- 
countant went his way and we went 
ours. I said, “Why isn’t the cash 
value of this policy a grand way to 
accumulate a reserve for emergencies 
without any question of interference 
from the tax authorities?” Bill 
answered, “Let’s go ahead. What 
do I have to do?” I then asked for 
his will, found that it had been 
written fifteen years ago by an old 
man no longer living, and told him 
that he should have a new will and 
a testamentary trust of the proceeds 





of the business when liquidated. I 
secured him a good lawyer ; had him 
meet a trust officer of his bank, which 
would be trustee, and the officer 
said, “This is fine, but your business 
has grown so that we would need 
$50,000 more for taxes.” I had al- 
ready had this issued and it was 
put into effect immediately, There- 
fore, a meager knowledge of business 
insurance and estate planning, plus 
my audit, enabled me to increase a 


sale from $20,000 to $195,000. 


More Knowledge 


This case made me realize that I 
need not use my audit just to close 
the average case, but also could use 
it on the larger cases, provided I had 
the knowledge. Therefore, I signed 
up for a new business insurance 
course which took an entire week in 
Philadelphia and the Powers System 
of Estate Analysis course under 
Larry Knecht. I expect these studies 
to increase my production consider- 
ably, but the audit will continue to 
be the backbone of my business. 


A narrow mind and a wide mouth usually 
go together. 
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ONLY A STOP-GAP 


SEN. INT. 2132, the amendment 
revising Section 213 of the New 
York insurance law which was en- 
acted this year, must be considered 
as stop gap legislation intended for 
one year only according to president 
James A. McLain of the Guardian 
of New York. This amendment, 
while giving some relief, is not a 
final solution. At best it represents 
only a minor repair to a structure 
which is badly in need of rebuilding. 

I am convinced that the correct 
solution will not be reached until 
there is recognition of the funda- 
mental defects of the present law 
and agreement on the general pur- 
pose of an expense limitation stat- 
ute. Once there is this recogni- 
tion and agreement on the purpose, 
the way will be cleared for a com- 
plete and satisfactory revision of 
the law, said Mr. McLain. 

He pointed out four serious de- 

fects in the present law even after 
the 1953 amendment : 
1. The law discriminates against the 
general agency system and favors 
the salaried managers system for 
the following reasons : 


a. The general agent is not per- 
mitted to participate in expense 
savings to the company from 
the economical operation of his 
agency, while such participation 
is permitted to the salaried man- 
ager. 


b. The rates of compensation 
which may be allowed an individ- 
ual general agent are limited, but 


not so for an individual salaried 
manager. A just law would give 
equal treatment to all types of 
agency managers. 
2. The law discriminates against 
small and medium size companies 
and favors large companies for the 
following reasons: 

a. The agency and total expense 
factors in the statute do not fol- 
low the actual incidence of ex- 
pense. Too much weight is given 
to old business and too little 
weight to new business. 

b. The small company allowance 

disappears entirely for companies 

of 500 million or more insurance 
in force. Inflation has made the 

500 million limit totally unreal- 

istic. 

3. The law is unfair to agents be- 
cause it limits their compensation 
rates in such a complicated way 
that they cannot know what the 
limit is. 

4. The language of the law is com- 
plicated and obscure. The 1953 
amendment will make the law even 
more. complicated and obscure. Sec- 
tion 9 (aa) of the amendment will 
be without meaning until the super- 
intendent of insurance decides which 
of the possible interpretations he 
intends to place on it. Its lack of 
clarity is perhaps the one thing that 
recommends it for inclusion in this 
statute. 

Discussing the reasons the law has 
not been revised, Mr. McLain stated, 
“In spite of an almost continuous 
effort since 1948, little progress has 
been made in revising Section 213. 
From my observation, there have 


been two obstacles standing in the 
way of a statesmanlike solution to 
the problem. First it has been diffi- 
cult for a few individuals to rec- 
ognize the extent of the shortcom- 
ings of the law. In some cases this 
results from past association with 
the development of Section 213, 
and in other cases from the mis- 
taken belief that Section 213 is the 
product of the Armstrong Commit- 
tee and is therefore sacred. Sec- 
ondly, there has been the fear of 
change with which the forces of 
progress must always contend. 
While these are major obstacles they 
must not be permitted to stand in- 
definitely in the way of a sound re- 
vision of the law. This law must 
be completely rewritten if justice 
is to be done all parties concerned. 
Although the difficulties are great, 
I am confident that this will be the 
result because it is the correct solu- 
tion of the problem.” 


CANADIAN BUSINESS 


NET AMOUNT of life insurance ef- 
fected in Canada during 1952 was 
$2,287 ,026,644, up 14.9% from the 
preceding year. Ordinary accounted 
for $1,714,965,006, group for $415,- 
280,781, and industrial $156,780,857. 
Total in force on December 31, 1952 
was $19,090,630,039, up 10.8%, 
comprising ordinary $13,616,594,- 
714, group $3,848,597,704, and in- 
dustrial $1,625,437,621. Canadian 
companies carried $13,085,350,960 
and British and United States com 
panies $6,005,279,079. 
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BUSINESS 


BUILDERS 


M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. "Protection" (The Travelers Insurance Companies) 


“SEE THE NEW FATHERS,” suggests 
Al Houtz of the C. R. Patterson 
Agency, Inc., Houma, Louisiana. 
“But be a bit different. Everyone 
offers educational policies on the 
child. It’s an excellent sales point 
to show a young father that an eight- 
een-year endowment on his life 
actually costs less than an endow- 
ment at eighteen on his new child, 


and at the same time guarantees 
that, even though the father might 
die next month, the money would 
be available. This swings the con- 
versation to family protection and 
the ‘critical period’ with a strong 
closing potential.” 


CRO 


IF HE OWNS AN AUTOMOBILE, but 
no personal accident insurance, you 
might ask him if he’d be willing to 
leave his car outdoors all year. If 
his answer is “no,” remind him that 
garage rental costs from eight to 
twenty-five dollars a month. Many 
a man will spend $100 and more a 
year to protect his automobile, which 
represents an investment of approx- 
imately $2,500. Yet his own income 
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represents an investment ’way be- 
yond that figure. For example, an 
income of $5,000 a year represents 
more than $160,000 invested at three 
percent; and an annual income of 
$9,000 represents $300,000 invested 
at three percent. The man who cov- 
ers a $2,500 investment represented 
by a motor car should be able to see 
the importance of covering the com- 
paratively huge investment repre- 
sented by his earning power. Per- 
sonal accident insurance puts the 
man himself under safe cover. 


CRO 


THE EASIER HE IS TO SEE, the more 
likely he is to be pretty well exposed 
to life solicitations. Calling on night 
workers may not be as convenient 
as calling on day workers, but it 
can be profitable. Among those who 
work at night are restaurant pro- 
prietors, druggists, night shift fac- 
tory foremen and superintendents, 
newspaper editors, pressroom and 
composing room foremen, theatre 
managers, hotel managers, radio and 
TV technicians and directors, hos- 
pital internes and nurses. 


CRO 


WOMEN BOUGHT THIRTY PERCENT of 
all accident policies sold during 1952. 
Surprised? If so, you haven’t been 
selling many accident policies lately. 
Yessir, women are people; they do 
buy insurance. And, they buy it be- 
fore they go on vacation. 


CRO 


HOSPITALS ARE EXPENSIVE. That we 
know. Just how expensive has been 
revealed by the American Hospital 
Association, which in its annual 
study of hospital rates found that 
the daily room rates charged in gen- 
eral hospitals in 1952 had increased 


approximately seven percent over 
those charged in 1951, and more 
than forty percent above those 
charged in 1947 . . . Accident, health 
and hospitalization coverage be- 
comes more of a “must” with each 
passing year. 


CRO 


“COMING EVENTS Cast Their Shad- 
ows” Department: As more mate- 
rials and products reach ample sup- 
ply, there will be more attention 
given to merchandising problems. 


For example, stores selling soft 
goods, especially wearing apparel. 
are expected to register important 
sales volume increases this year. But 
watch for more emphasis on the 
“hard sell” training techniques in 
order to move the goods, and, more 
attention to employee benefit plans 
in order to hold good salespeople . . . 
Bankers like to be seen by their cus- 
tomers in modern, attractive sur- 
roundings ; they’re out to merchan- 
dise their services, just like mer- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Business Builders—Continued 


chants, in the upcoming tussle for 
the consumer dollar. This means 
biz boom for the refurbishing con- 
tractors . . . Summer Specials—see 
gasoline service stations, food stores, 
eating places, apparel stores, furni- 
ture and appliance stores, and those 
engaged in one of the strongest 
“growth sectors,” the construction 
industry. 


CeRo 


AN OLD FASHIONED SALES REVIVAL 
is in store for Joe O’Donnell of 
Peoria. “Five years ago I| started 
door-to-door, using fire insurance to 
gain an interview. Now, because I 
feel a bit stale, I’m going out again 
to see the people, and button up 
some family hospitalization cases. 

“Furthermore, if anybody’s going 
to explore my accounts this year, 
it’s going to be yours truly. All my 
fire policyholders will be approached 
by me for either mortgage life or 
retirement income. All my auto 
medical insureds will have the op- 
portunity to become owners of 
health and accident.” 


CRO 


STEWART STANLEY of the Insur- 
ance Exchange, Inc. at Joplin, Mis- 
souri always includes the payor 
clause with juvenile life. “This 
guarantees continuation of the cov- 
erage until Junior is age twenty-five 
in the event Dad is unable to con- 
tinue premium payments through 
death or permanent total disability.” 
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A 61 year old Company with an 
unexcelled record in the prompt 
payment of claims. 


JAY R. BENTON, President 











NEW HANDBOOK 


A NEW INSURANCE HANDBOOK for 
camp directors which analyzes the 
different types of protection needed 
by children’s summer camps has 
been issued by the Camp Brokerage 
Company of New York City. 

Included in the handbook are 
clear-cut analyzations of each of the 
types of coverage in what the brok- 
erage firm calls a “Wall of Protec- 
tion.” These are: Workmen’s com- 
pensation; comprehensive liability ; 
motor vehicle; camp “Combo” con- 
tract ; camp operator’s floater ; CBC’s 
best assets; fire; ice and snow col- 





lapse; business interruption; coin- 
surance clause ; tuition refund ; med- 
ical reimbursement ; camp director’s 
disability ; business life and non-oc- 
cupational disability. 

Typical is the handbook’s treat- 
ment of workmen’s compensation. 
It stresses the importance of having 
employees submit to physical exam- 
inations within the thirty-day period 
prior to the opening of the camp—- 
with particular emphasis on the con- 
dition of hearts, backs (sacro-lum- 
bar area) and for evidence of hernia 
—all of which are a serious cause 
for highly paid compensation in- 
juries and have a definite inflation- 
ary effect on the cost of workmen’s 
compensation insurance. 

Warning that the burden of proof 
in such claims rests upon the em- 
ployer or his insurance carrier, the 
booklet tells how to cope with fraud- 
ulent claims. It also points out pe- 
culiar state laws and some of the 
lesser known dangers such as the 
fact that the workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws of nearly all states impose 
upon principals the liability for com- 
pensation payments to employees of 
contractors or sub-contractors, if the 
primary employer cannot pay or has 
not provided insurance. 

Similarly, a treatment of compre- 
hensive liability describes the differ- 
ence between an “occurrence” and 
an “accident,” a definition which 


“many a camp director has realized 
(too late)” when he discovered he 
did not have adequate liability pro- 
tection. 





—Lower rates 


record of achievement 
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EVERYONE'S TALKING! 


OUR GENERAL AGENTS—about Crown Life’s 
—New Policy Plans 
BROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS—about Crown Life’s 
—Ability to provide the extra services they need. 
POLICY OWNERS—about Crown Life’s 

—Low cost protection—Understandable policies —Our outstanding 


For comparisons at a glance—ask for Crown Life’s dial-a-rate card— 
rates at all ages for most plans with a flick of the finger. 


We are talking about further expansion. 


CROWN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE, TORONTO, CANADA 
OVER ONE BILLION IN FORCE IN OUR 52ND YEAR 


os Colorado, District of Columbia, Florida, Hawaii, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, Michi- 
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PROFESSIONAL STATUS 


‘MUCH HAS BEEN SAID about ele- 
vating the selling of life insurance 
to a professional status,” W. Ellery 
Allyn told the Life Underwriters 
Sales Congress at New Haven last 
month. “This is definitely in the 
public interest and has my whole- 
hearted support and we in the Insur- 
ance Department have been doing 
something about it,” the Connecticut 
Insurance Commissioner stated. “In 
1945 we broadened the scope of our 
written examinations by the adop- 
tion of question and answer book- 
lets. Our next step in that direction 
was taken in 1951 when we adopted 
a more comprehensive objective type 
of examination. The percentage of 
those failing to pass the new life 
examinations on the first try rose 
from 15% to 50%, and has now 
leveled off at about 35%,” he con- 
tinued. 

“There has been some criticism 
of our new life examinations. It has 
been suggested they are too ad- 
vanced for a new man starting in 
the business ; that some of the ques- 
tions are ambiguous and even that 
some were ‘tricky.’ We have always 
responded on the last two charges 
and made changes wherever war- 
ranted. On the charge that the ex- 
aminations were too comprehensive 
for the beginner, we have held our 
ground, and we intend to continue 
to do so. I submit that no endeavor 
can hope to achieve professional 
status when those participating need 
spend only a few days of training 
and study to qualify. Our combined 
efforts will be for naught so long as 
a state insurance department is will- 
ing to license any person who pos- 
sesses only sufficient knowledge of 
the life insurance business to distin- 
guish between two or three of the 
various forms of life insurance con- 
tracts,” said Mr. Allyn. 

“However, to make certain that 
we are not going overboard or ad- 
vancing too rapidly in our efforts to 
protect the public against an unin- 
formed life insurance agent, I have 
recently appointed an Advisory 
Board on Life Insurance Examina- 
tions. This Board consists of eleven 
members selected on a state-wide 
basis. It includes six active life 
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salesmen, three general agents or 
managers, and two ex officio mem- 
bers including Larry Ackerman, 
Dean of the School of Business Ad- 
ministration, at the University of 
Connecticut. While not permitted to 
abrogate any rights, duties or re- 
sponsibilities of the insurance com- 
missioner, the functions of this 
board briefly are: 

1. To recommend such changes as 
may expedite or improve any phase 
of the examination procedure or 
method of conducting examinations. 
2. To establish such rules and prac- 
tices and credits as it may deem 
necessary in the grading of examina- 
tions and may be consulted in dis- 
puted credits or grades. 

3. From time to time to review the 
syllabus outlining the scope of the 
examinations, and to recommend 
changes when needed. 

4. To receive suggestions for con- 
sideration and discussion. 

5. To make rules and determine 
procedure in reference to other mat- 
ters which may properly come be- 
fore a Board on Examinations. 

6. Each member by acceptance of 
his appointment is pledged to his 


“utmost to prevent any abuses in him- 


self or others, and by precept and 
example to build prestige of Board 


‘Mutual Operation 

Over Half Century Service 
Highest Possible Rating 
Mery Low Net. Cost 
Growth. .. 50% in 6 years 

- $365, 00. Insurance 
-$123,000,000. Assets 


$ 10,500,000. Surplus 


Membership as well as the life in- 
surance industry as a whole. 


“The first meeting of the Board 
was held in the Department on Jan- 
uary 22; the second meeting on 
March 18, and another meeting of 
the entire Board is scheduled for the 
near future. I can report that sub- 
stantial progress is being made and 
I am confident that through con- 
tinued cooperation further progress 
in the best interests of all concerned 
will definitely be accomplished,” he 
concluded. 


LARGER FAMILIES 


PRONOUNCED shift from small 

families to families of moderate 
size has been in progress in the 
United States since 1940, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company 
statisticians report. The trend is 
evidenced by the increasing rate at 
which third, fourth, and fifth chil- 
dren are being born into the family. 
From 1940 to 1950—the most recent 
year for which this data is available 
—the birth rate for third children 
rose by seventy-seven percent, for 
fourth children by fifty percent, and 
for fifth children by twenty-seven 
percent. 
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Right size to be friendly 
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SALES 


American Mutual Life: Paid-for business 
for March resulted in an all-time high 
(up 7.6%), with first quarter totals, also 
of record-breaking proportions, showing 
a 6.8% gain over last year. 


Bankers Life of lowa: February paid-for 
business—$12,836,698 (Ordinary $8,635,- 
938). 

In force, Feb. 28—$1,816,522,142. 


Connecticut Mutual: New business for 
March resulted in a record-breaking high 
of $30,382,117 (up 23.8%), with first quar- 
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ter totals amounting to $87,462,650; a 
gain of 18.9% over the same period of 
last year. 

February sales resulted in a 17.7% 
increase over the same period of last year. 


Continental Assurance: Ordinary busi- 
ness for March resulted in an all-time 
high of $30,744,510, with first quarter 
totals showing a 19.8% increase over the 
previous high of 1952. 


Equitable of lowa: Sales for March, 
traditionally president’s month, totaled 
$14,284,338, the greatest single month’s 
production in this company’s 86-year his- 
tory. 


Franklin Life: February paid-for business 
amounted to $25,978,495; an increase of 
14.8% over the same period of 1952. 


Guarantee Mutual Life: New business 
for March, traditionally president’s month, 
amounted to $4,306,615, with life sales up 
19.8% and accident & sickness results 
80.8% ahead of last year. 


Home Life: New business for March 
amounted to a record-breaking $13,466,- 
961 (up 21.3%), with first quarter totals 
showing an all-time high of $35,869,805, 
an increase of 12.1% over last year. 


Jefferson Standard: Paid-for business for 
the first quarter of this year totaled $38,- 
987,257, a 12% gain over 1952. 

In force, March 31—$1,160,897,829. 


Kansas City Life: New business for 
March totaled a record $16,229,636, up 
39.2%, with first quarter total showing 
an all-time high of $42,883,435, 13.3% 
ahead of last year. 


Massachusetts Mutual: New business for 
March amounted to a record $32,707,043 
(up 25.1%), with first quarter totals show- 
ing an all-time high of $101,322,870; a 
gain of 17.9% over the same period of 
last year. 


Northwestern Mutual: Representing the 
second largest totals for similar periods in 
the 96-year history of this company, March 
sales amounted to $45,500,000 (up 15.6%), 
with first quarter totals showing $135,- 
700,000, a gain of 7.25% over the same 
period of last year. 


Occidental of California: March ordi- 
nary sales totaled a record $64,924,572, 
the largest single month’s production in 
this company’s 47-year history. 


Pan-American Life: New business for 
March, president’s month, amounted to 
an all-time high of $20,115,176, with first 
quarter results bolstering present opti- 
mism for the current year, expected to 
be the greatest in this company’s 41-year 
history. 


State Mutual Life has announced a non- 
contributory group travel plan for its 
agents and employees, providing a death 
benefit of $25,000 and the usual dismem- 
berment indemnities up to $25,000. 


This company will soon introduce a 
new juvenile policy and a new preferred 
contract. Accident and sickness contracts 
should be ready about November 1. 


POLICY CHANGES 


American United Life has announced 
a new disability income benefit, provid- 
ing an income of $20 per $1,000 basic in- 
surance during the first five years of total 
and permanent disability, followed by 
$10 per $1,000 during the continuance 
of such disability until age 65 or matur- 
ity if earlier. If the insured is in receipt 
of disability income when he reaches age 
65, the policy will then be matured for 
its full amount. The regular form of 
monthly income disability, providing an 
income of $10 per $1,000, with maturity 
at age 65, is also being continued. In 
either case the company will issue amounts 
up to $250 of initial monthly disability 
income to qualified applicants provided 
the total in all companies does not ex- 
ceed 50% of the applicant’s earned in 
come or $500 per month if less. 


Mutual of New York has increased iis 
non-medical limits to $10,000 from ages 
0 to 30, $7,500 from 31 to 35, and $5,000 
from 36 to 40. Other non-medical liberali- 
zations were made. Last year this com- 
pany approved without medical exam- 
inations, 35.7% of all life insurance ap- 
plications. 


New England Mutual has announced a 
7-year term policy, which is convertible 
but non-renewable; designed for business 
situations, the policy’s minimum amount 
is $20,000. Ordinary life policies exceed- 
ing $5,000 in face amount will have lower 
premium rates, starting at age 17. With 
no change in rates, double indemnity is 
now provided for most passengers on 
civilian aircraft. 


Old Line Life of Milwaukee introduced 
convertible term riders, up to twice the 
amount of basic protection, which may 
be added to any permanent plan of in- 
surance. 


Sun Life of Canada has issued a “Se- 
curity Fund Endowment” contract. This 
is a participating endowment at 65 for 
the sum of the standard annual premiums 
paid, excluding those for fringe benefits. 


Union Central has issued a new juvenile 
paid-up at 65 policy, featuring a face 
amount which increases five-fold at age 
21, with a level premium. Accompanied 
by a statement from the child’s family 
physician, this policy may be issued on a 
non-medical application. 


United States Life has introduced its 
“Ideal Income Plan”, which combines an 
accident & sickness policy with an inconie 
endowment life policy. Sizable monthly 
incomes are provided for disability, re- 
tirement, or death, with an additional 
cash payment in the event of accidental 
death. Payments are made during non- 
confining sickness and partial disability, 
and for medical expense arising from non- 
disabling injury. This company also an- 
nounced reduced rates for its non-con- 
vertible, non-renewable term policy. Pro- 
viding protection for periods of one to 
five years, this plan may be issued, with 
a $10,000 minimum, from ages 15 through 
60, with special provisions for issue be- 
yond age 60. 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Acacia Mutual: Theodore C. Lucas, 
formerly of the Phoenix Mutual, has been 
appointed field supervisor at Springfield, 
Mass. 


Aetna Life Affiliated Cos.: George B. 
Chapman, Jr. has been appointed general 
agent and partner of G. B. Chapman & 
Co., Cleveland agency; Glenn B. Moore 
promoted to associate general agent at 
Battle Creek, Mich.; and James Hazel- 
wood named brokerage supervisor at the 
William St., New York City agency. 


American National: David J. Martino 
has been elected assistant vice president 
and superintendent of ordinary agencies, 
and W. W. Cherry elected assistant vice 
president and superintendent of industrial 
agencies. 


Bankers Life & Casualty: Merrold S. 
Johnson, formerly advertising director of 
Hotpoint, Inc., has been appointed di- 
rector of all television, radio, newspaper 
and magazine advertising. 


Berkshire Life: Joseph P. Burns has 
joined this company as general agent at 
Worcester, Mass. 


Canada Life: Dr. Raymond S. A. Purkis 


has been appointed assistant medical 
director. 


Colonial Life: Roy F. Duke, Jr. has been 
promoted from securities analyst to as- 
sistant treasurer. 


Commonwealth Life: Charles L. Hass- 
mann, formerly vice president of Pringle- 
Hurd & Co., New York mortgage broker- 
age, has been appointed manager of the 
mortgage loan department. 


Connecticut General: James R. Greaney, 


formerly at Chicago, has been appointed 
manager of the newly established Boston 
brokerage agency. 


Continental Assurance: Albert Wayne, 
formerly home office supervisor of group 
sales and service, has been appointed head 
of the newly created southwestern group 
department, serving Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi, with 
headquarters at Dallas. 

Charles W. Kraemer has been appointed 
home office superintendent of agents, and 
1s succeeded as agency assistant for the 
Pacific Coast department, by Peter M. 
Allarea, formerly of the home office. And 
John E. Smith, formerly Cincinnati assist- 
ant manager for Mutual of New York, 
named assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies for the new territorial division of 


southern Ohio and portions of adjacent 
States. 
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Howard Kelley has been appointed 
agency manager at southern California; 
and Herman L. Toedtman, formerly dis- 
trict manager for the Berkshire Life, 
named life department manager for the 
B. C. Coleman Agency at Dayton, Ohio. 


Eastern Life: William A. Dougherty has 
been appointed general agent at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., with headquarters in the Burke 
Building. 


Franklin Life: F. T. O’Loughlin, formerly 
of the Connecticut General Life, has been 
appointed general agent for Rockville 
and Hartford, Conn. 


General American Life: Fred R. Kihm, 
formerly of the John Hancock Mutual, 
has been named general agent at Hutch- 
inson, Kan. Group representatives ap- 
pointed are: John T. Hermen and John 
R. Gilbert for Greater St. Louis, and 
Walter R. Miller for Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky. 


Great-West Life: John M. Bragg, FSA, 
formerly group secretary, has been ap- 
pointed assistant group actuary; and 
Milton J. Rappoport named supervisor at 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Guarantee Mutual Life: Darrel G. Hinkle 
has been promoted from field supervisor 
to assistant superintendent of agencies at 
the home office. 


Jefferson Standard: Charles F. Royster 
has been promoted from acting manager 
to manager of the premium notice divi- 
sion; Donald M. Baxter named assistant 
manager of the personnel division; and 
William B. Keys, returned from military 
duty, appointed planning supervisor of 
the coordinator’s department. 


Kansas City Life: Ray Wolf, formerly of 
the Sun Life Insurance Co., and W. L. 
Sypal have been appointed general agents 
at Peoria, Ill. and Des Moines, Iowa, 
respectively. And W. G. Waters appointed 
company statistician. 


Life & Casualty of Tennessee: J. E. Don- 
nell and W. L. Hahn, formerly of the 
Franklin Life, have been appointed as- 
sistant vice president and state super- 
visor for Texas, respectively. 


Life of Virginia: Peter R. Aitchison, 
formerly of the Provident Mutual Life, 
has been appointed manager of the Myrtle 
Beach, S. C. agency, from which he will 
also supervise the Florence agency; and 
William C, McElreath promoted from 
associate manager to manager of the Wad- 
ley, Ga. agency, succeeding his father 
who has resigned. 


Lincoln National: S. W. Preus has been 
promoted from agency supervisor to as- 
sistant general agent of the W. R. Beards- 
lee agency at Newark, N. J. 


Manhattan Life: 4. Russell Atwater, 
formerly of Phoenix Mutual, has joined 
the M. Milton Sobel Agency, Philadelphia, 
as brokerage supervisor; and Walter H. 
Robbins joined the Joseph D. Robbins 
Agency at New York. 


Manufacturers Life: Richard W. Schmid 
has been appointed agency assistant ol 
the Detroit uptown branch. 


Massachusetts Mutual: Recent district 
group appointments are: Managers 
Herbert §. Woods (Boston); William P. 
Dallas (Philadelphia); and Donald O. 
Nixon (Pittsburgh); and representatives 
—Harold E. Osborne (Chicago); Furman 
B. Phelps (New York); and Campbell Sul- 
livan (Philadelphia). 

John R. Rinkle, formerly in charge of 
brokerage business of the John W. Law- 
rence Agency at Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed general agent at Sioux City, Iowa, 
succeeding Howard S. Hatfield, CLU, re- 
signed. 


Massachusetts Protective Ass'n: For 
this company and the Paul Revere Life, 
B. Frederic Riechers, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed general agent at Fresno, Calif. 


New England Mutual: Lambert M. Hup 
peler, CLU, general agent at New York 
City, has been named a vice president and 
will assume new home office duties in the 
early fall. 

Maurice A. Longsworth has been elected 
second vice president and underwriting 
secretary; Dean E. Cogswell elected assist 
ant secretary and director of personnel; 
and Herbert S. Gardner advanced from 
assistant actuary to associate actuary. 


New York Life: James D. Dunning, as- 
sistant vice president, formerly in charge 
of accident & sickness sales, has been 
named to supervise the sales promotion 
and field training division; and George 
H. Kelley, formerly editor of sales pub- 
lications, appointed sales promotion man- 
ager. 

Victor H. Salsman, formerly supervisor 
of portfolio management, has been ap- 
pointed an assistant vice president of the 
investment department; and Verne S. 
Stanford named superintendent of agen- 
cies and is succeeded as Milwaukee, Wis. 
manager, by Dale A. Simpkins, formerly 
at Chicago. 


Northwestern Mutual: Roy W. Michel 

has been appointed assistant superin- 

tendent of bonds; and H. Neal Jones, 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Appointments—Continued 


formerly district agent at Traverse City, 
Mich., appointed general agent at Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., succeeding the late Winslow 
S. Burnette. 


Occidental of California: John A. Lew- 
elyn, formerly assistant secretary, has been 
appointed special assistant to vice presi- 
dent J. P. Dandy; and Charles E. Teale 
named manager of the Los Angeles group 
renewal underwriting department. 

Paul W. Fife has been promoted to as- 
sistant regional group supervisor at San 
Francisco, and is succeeded as group sales 
representative, by DeWitt T. Leitch, 
formerly service representative at Seattle. 

Charles M. Broome, III has been ap- 
pointed manager of the newly established 
Tennessee office at 308 Union St., Nash- 
ville; Fred W. Weinsheimer named assist- 
ant manager at Detroit; and Kay C. 
Koetter, formerly of Phoenix Mutual 
Life, appointed assistant brokerage man- 
ager at St. Louis. 


Ohio State Life: John L. Oliver has been 
appointed general agent in charge of the 
newly established Portsmouth, Ohio 
agency in the Masonic Temple. 


Pacific Mutual: Thomas L. Lowe, man- 
ager of the mortgage loan & real estate 
department, has been elected a vice presi- 
dent. 


Penn Mutual: Seymour V. Abrams, CLU, 
has been appointed general agent of the 
newly established Brooklyn, N. Y. agency. 


Prudential: William M. Rachel has been 
appointed head of the Roseville (Newark) 
office, and is succeeded as New Jersey 
regional supervisor, by W. Edgar Weer, 
CLU; and Marshall C. Belding, formerly 
of the mid-west sales department, ap- 
pointed to head the Grand Rapids office 
at 29 Pearl St., N. W., serving western 
and northern Michigan. 

Massachusetts managers transferred are: 
Edward Cornell to Taunton, and is suc- 
ceeded at Salem, by George C. Smith; 
Ernest Lacaire, formerly at Taunton, re- 
places Mr. Smith at Cambridge. 





Which of these qualities 
makes a good insurance agent r 


5 


We believe it takes all 
three 


The head — for 

planning a sound future for 
your friends and neighbors 
The heart — for softening 


the impact of tragedy with 
understanding. The shoe — 
because there is no substitute for shoe leather in the 


field of successful selling. 


Perhaps our philosophy 


explains why our agents tell us that Occidental is 


a fine place to work. 


INTERESTED? Just drop 
a line to 
“COU” BROWNE 
Agency Vice-President 


OCCIDENT. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


momt ornice 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


William Cohen has been appointed 
manager of the newly established Wor- 
cester agency at 507 Main St., serving 
central and western Massachusetts; and 
Robert J. Bruce appointed manager at 
Wilmington, Del., succeeding David G. 
Morse, retired. 


Republic National Life: Earl Barron has 
been appointed manager of the Little 
Rock, Ark. agency in the Union Life 
Building. 


Security Life & Accident: Louis C. 
Halley, CLU, has been elected assistant 
vice president, in addition to which, he 
will continue in his present role as edu 
cational director. 


Southland Life: 7. Jay Mabry, formerly 
field assistant at Houston, has been ap 
pointed manager at Beaumont, Texas 


Scuthwestern Life: Dr. C. Frank Brown 
has been promoted from acting medical 
director to medical director. 


State Mutual Life: Byron S. Davis, form- 
erly of the Massachusetts Protective \s- 
sociation, has been elected manager of 
the newly created accident and sickness 
underwriting department; and Kenneth 
J. Hallinan, formerly group representa- 
tive at New York, transferred to Chicago 
as home office representative in charge 

John W. Wood, CLU and Herbert F. 
Cluthe have entered into partnership as 
New Jersey general agents, headquartered 
at 744 Broad St., Newark. And Hubert 
J. Murphy appointed agency manager fot 
southern Connecticut, with headquarters 
in the Trust Company Building, New 
Haven. 


Union Casualty & Life: Dr. Lawrence G. 
Sykes has been appointed medical direc- 
tor at the home office; and Lewis E. Wein- 
garten, formerly of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life, named general agent for Brooklyn, 
N. %. 


United Benefit Life: For this company and 
the Mutual Benefit Health & Accident 
Association, Cliff W. Hepler, formerly 
home office group department manager, 
has been appointed Pacific Coast regional 
group manager, with headquarters in Los 
Angeles. 


United States Life: The Irvin Life 
Agency, headed by Arthur Rosencrans, 
Leslie Rosencrans and Joseph H. Zapoel, 
has been appointed general agent at 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Corwin Gutleber and 
Bruckner Chase named general agents at 
Ozone Park, N. Y., and Memphis, Tenn., 
respectively; and Frank E. Lawrence, 
formerly of the Hearthstone Insurance 
Co., appointed brokerage supervisor of 
the Shaff Agency at Westchester County, 
N.Y. 


West Coast Life: Leo Nordquist has been 
promoted from assistant actuary to as- 
sociate actuary; and Eugene Burgoyne ap- 
pointed superintendent of agencies in 
charge of new organization. 


Wilson, Jr.. M. H.: C. W. McDonnvil, 
formerly casualty department manager (or 
the National Casualty Co., has been ap- 
pointed manager of this agency and 
Belden Seymour Agency, Inc., with re- 
located headquarters at 1737 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Best’s Life News 
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ASSOCIATION 
NOTES 


Agency Management Ass'n: Charles K. 
Reid, II, CLU, assistant manager of J. D. 
Marsh & Associates, Washington, D. C., 
and W. O. Cummings, CLU, Julian Price 
Lecturer in Life Insurance, University of 
North Carolina, have joined the company 
relations division as consultants. Mr. 
Cummings’ appointment effective June 8. 

Fidelity Life of Fulton, Ill, has been 
elected to membership. Associate members 
elected are: American Life Insurance Co., 
Hamilton, Bermuda; _ British-American 
Life Insurance Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; 
and Post Office Life Insurance Bureau, 
Tokyo, Japan. 


American College of Life Underwriters: 
Ten new CLUs have joined the ranks of 
those now holding this professional des- 
ignation, thereby bringing the total of 
those so designated during the twenty-six 
year history of this college, to 4486. 


Bureau of Accident & Health Undrs.: 
The Home Life (N. Y.), State Mutual 
Life, and Union Casualty & Life have been 
elected to membership. 


Consumer Credit Insurance Association: 
The Employers Life Insurance Co.; Mu- 
tual of Omaha; and North American Life 
& Casualty Co. have been elected to mem- 
bership. 


Life Insurers Conference: G. Mason 
Connell, Jr. of Richmond, Va. has been 
appointed administrative assistant, suc- 
ceeding Frank K. Thompson. 


Life Insurance Medical Research Fund: 
Comprised of 145 United States and 
Canadian life insurance companies, this 
organization has announced new grants 
and fellowships in the field of heart disease 
research totaling more than $810,000. The 
awards raise to over $5,500,000 the amount 
contributed to research by this Fund since 
its 1945 founding. 


NEW DIRECTORS 


John Hancock: Lioyd D. Brace, president, 
The First National Bank of Boston. 


Republic National: Ray E. Button, vice- 
president. 


State Mutual (Mass.): Paul Revere 
O'Connell, partner Worcester law firm of 
Mirick, O’Connell and DeMallie. 


United States Life: Adrian M. Massie, 
chairman of the board and chief executive 
officer of The New York Trust Company, 
New York, N. Y.; William McCormick 
Blair, senior partner, William Blair & 
Company, investment bankers, Chicago, 
Ill.; Arnold B. Keller, senior consultant 
and director, International Harvester 
Company, Chicago, Ill.; and the following 
executives of The Continental Casualty 
Company: Willard N. Boydon, Boyd N. 
Everett, Louis C. Morrell and J. Milburn 
Smith. 


For May, 1953 
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, Our 
¢ Mituon DOLLAR 
ROUND TABLE 


It’s a milestone to be proud of—for 

a company the size of Indianapolis Life 

to have five members of the famous 

Million Dollar Round Table of Life 

Underwriters. Everyone at Indianapolis 

Life extends congratulations to them 
on an honor well earned. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Qualifying Member 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Mutual—Established 1905 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES IN Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Ohio, Michigan, Minn 


Julian W. Schwab 
Life and Qualifying 
Member 


A. R. Meyer 


A New Agency is born 
with 
ROBERT W. DE PAU, JR. 
as FLORIDA STATE MANAGER 
and General Agent, Miami Area. 
Offices at 931 S. W. First St., Miami 

For the past 20 years Mr. De Pau has posted outstanding records 
in production and agency development while taking a leading role 


in local, state, and national life underwriter association activities. 
Mr. De Pau will establish general agencies throughout Florida. 


Additional general agencies available in Ohio, Indiana, Minnesota, IMinois, Michigan, lowa. 


AS id 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE: MILWAUKEE 


A GENERAL 
The 


AGENCY 
COMPANY 




















THE 1953 FLITCRAFT COMPEND— 


—the most important edition since 1948! The 1953 edition is 
the most important edition to come out since the revision of the CSO 


tables in 1948. The major changes in policy dividends and rates make 
all previous editions obsolete! 

















The 1953 COMPEND has all the very latest information! The 


most complete display of new policy rates and data 
available. 




















All the sweeping changes in rates and dividends shown for 
companies throughout the U. S. and Canada! 
(See the partial list below. ) 





PRICES: 


1953—A YEAR OF MAJOR 
DIVIDEND & RATE CHANGES! 


,-Ready For Immediate Delivery... « -« 





| or 2 books 
$3.50 ea. 
3, 4 or 5 books 
(5% discount) 
3.32 ea. 
6 or more books 


1 
2 
3 


All the new and highly competitive special or minimum amount 
policies. 
9 additional companies appearing in the COMPEND for the 


first time . . . 6 companies showing substantial additions to their 
exhibits. 


All the facts for the companies writing over 98% of all life 
business. 


(10% discount) 4 


3.15 ea. 








All this mew material requiring 80% of the Compend’s pages to be revised and 

16 new pages of new data . . . plus everything standard . . . gives you all the an.wers 

that count in one pocketsize book! The COMPEND shows you just what you can offer 

your clients that no one else can. It gives you fact-backed confidence for the best 
possible guidance . . . puts you in an unassailable sales position. 

You’re never at a loss in answering your clients’ questions. You can ALWAYS 

show visible proof, in black and white, of the advantages your company can offer. 
















THE 1953 SETTLEMENT OPTIONS— 


Company changes have required thousands of revisions this year! 
In the first section, alone (the Question and Answer section) there 
have been 750 changes. And a number of companies have made exten- 
sive revisions in their option figures! 


Remember, the 1953 SETTLEMENT OPTIONS contains: 


All the settlement options on every policy issued since 1900 by 
the leading 120 life insurance companies (98% of all ordinary 
business) in this country and Canada. 

More information than is often in the rate books and policies 
themselves, since options are frequently liberalized after policies 





















































3, 4 or 5 copies 
(5% discount) 
6.65 ea. 


> or more copies 
(10% discount) 
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ATLANTA ¢ BOSTON ¢ CHATTANOOGA ¢ CHICAGO « CINCINNATI ¢ DALLAS « LOS ANGELES 


PRICES: are issued. You don’t need the policies to program—just the 
: SETTLEMENT OPTIONS book. 
jel 60h 57.00 da. Comparable option data for all companies in 


convenient tabular form—saves you time and 
assures accuracy. 


Option. data for a large proportion of the in- 
surance in force in Canada. 


Practical methods for using options in part- 


6.30 ea. ° : ° 
nership and corporation insurance—a large 
portion of the big policies. 1 N 
Programming almost always uncovers a need for more S re) 
insurance. That’s why the progressive agent needs the 1953 75 E 
SETTLEMENT OPTIONS. “to, s 


BRANCH OFFICES 


° JUST A FEW OF THE 
MANY COMPANIES WITH 

REVISED DIVIDENDS 

e OR RATES IN ‘53 


Aetna Life 
e Canada Life 
Colonial Life (N. J.) 
Columbian National 
®@ Commonwealth Life (Ky.) 
Confederation Life 
@ Connecticut Mutual 
Connecticut Savings Banks 
Dominion Life 
Equitable Society (N. Y.) 
Equitable Life (lowa) 
@ Farm Bureau (Ohio) 
Gerard Life (Texas) 
e Great Southern (Texas) 
Great-West (Canada) 
Hoosier Farm Bureau 
Indianapolis Life 
Life & Casualty (Tenn.) 
e Lincoln National 
London Life (Canada) 
Manufacturers (Canada) 
Minnesota Mutual 
Mutual Benefit (N. J.) 
@ Mutual Life (N. Y.) 
National Life (Vt.) 
New York Life 
Northwestern Mutual 
Occidental of Californio 
© Ohio National 
Ohio State 
@ Pacific Mutual 
Prudential 
Southland Life 
State Life (Ind.) 
State Mutual (Mass.) 
@ Sun Life (Md.) 
Union Mutual (Me.) 
@ United States Life 
West Coast Life 








RUSSIAN ROULETTE 


A YOUNG MAN felt a peculiar at- 
traction to the macabre game of 
“Russian Roulette,” and, by diligent 
practice, became quite adept at mak- 
ing the cylinder of his revolver stop 
short of or beyond the hammer. 

On a certain day he invited some 
friends to play the game with him. 
None of his friends showing any 
enthusiasm for being the first man 
“up,” the instigator started the game. 
Also ended it. The revolver fired. 
He fell dead. 


—The Travelers Protection 


THE FUNERAL'S AT TEN 


THE DOCTOR examined him yearly, 
His rubbers he wore when it 
rained ; 
He slept with the windows open, 
No excess of weight ever gained. 
He rigidly stuck to a diet, 
No smoking or drinking at all ; 
He exercised faithfully daily, 
Was careful, of course, not to fall ! 
He planned to live right to a hun- 
dred, 
(the funeral’s next Friday at ten) ; 
Alas for his worthy ambition 
And long life we know “might 
have been.” 
He fell down the stairs late one even- 
ing 
And fractured his leg in the crash; 
He found he had no Accident cover- 
age— 
His agent and he had a clash! 
This brought on acute apoplexy, 
‘Twas followed by failure of 
heart ; 
Too bad for his plans and precau- 
tions— 
He’d forgotten one thing from the 
start ! 
—The Aetna-izer 
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DEATH BY ACCIDENT 


THE GREATEST DANGER facing 
young families in this country is no 
longer disease. It’s death by ac- 
cident, according to the National 
Office of Vital Statistics. The great- 
est peril of accidents to a young 
family is to the father of the family 
and the next greatest danger is to 
children. 


For babies and toddlers the 
kitchen is the most dangerous place 
in the world and the stove is the 
most dangerous part of the kitchen. 
As the children grow, automobile 
and street accidents become a greater 
hazard and so do boating and swim- 
ming accidents. When children 
reach their teens the automobile be- 
comes the most frightful danger of 
all. One-fifth of all automobile fa- 
talities in 1951 occurred to young 
people between the ages of fifteen 
and twenty-four, a group which 
makes up fifteen percent of our total 
population. 

—Fidelity Mutual Life—Field Man 


TRAFFIC TOLL 


AUTOMOBILE FATALITIES brought 
39,000 life insurance death claims 
in 1952, representing aggregate 
payments of $69,000,000 in the 
year according to the Institute of 
Life Insurance. This is over four 
times the amount of life insurance 
death claims arising from the first 
two years of the Korean War. 


The life insurance payments stem- 
ming from motor vehicle deaths in 
1952 were very nearly as great as 
all life insurance death benefit pay- 
ments annually for all causes of 
death in the late ’90s. 


—Kansas City Life Lifetime 


UNFORTUNATE OUTCOME 


ENVELOPED in a fog of DDT, one 
child was killed and another criti- 
cally injured when struck by an 
automobile on a crosstown arterial 
highway. Used as part of an insect 
control program, the DDT had been 
sprayed by a city health department 
fogging machine. 


The Employers’ Group— Pioneer 


ALCNG OPINION ROW 


WHAT IN YOUR OPINION is the 
most important thing in automobile 
accident reduction ? 

The Licensing Department says: 
“Examination of applicant driver.” 

The Government says: “Stricter 
laws and impartial law enforcement.” 

The Portland Cement Association 
says: “Better road construction.” 

The Knights of Pythias 
“Courtesy.” 

The Junior Chambers of Com- 
merce say: “Reduction of speed.” 

The Advertising Council says: 
“Be careful, the life you save may 
be your own.” 


say: 


The colleges and _ schools 
“Driver education of youth.” 

Ministers say: “Drive as you 
would that others should drive.” 

Garage owners say: “Check your 
brakes, tires, head lights and wind- 
shield wiper.” 

Tire manufacturers say: “Get 
safety tires or keep tires in perfect 
condition.” 

Service clubs say: “If you drink 
don’t drive, if you drive don’t drink.” 

Insurance companies say: “Never 
take chances.” 

Common sense says: “Obey all 
rules, regulations and traffic signs.” 

Mothers and Dads say: “Save our 


boys and girls.” 


—Canadian Fire Insurance Co.- 
Service and Indemnity 


say: 
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A Volume Chat 
Means Business 
Volume for 
Provident Life 

' Producers 


rewarding agency contract. 


ae 





The Provident’s new life rate book provides even better sales opportunities 
for Provident Life Producers. The book is another step in a continuing pol- 
icy of providing the Provident Life Producer with the two most essential 
sales tools in life insurance selling — a salable line of plans, and a well- 


The plans include a contract to mect every life insurance need — many of 
them already programmed in a clearly presented package. The agency con- 
tract provides compensation for both present and future financial needs —a 
liberal scale of first-year commissions, nine renewals, service fees, a persistency 
bonus, group insurance, and a non-contributory pension plan. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
EEE Chattanooga -Since 1887 





a et LIFE ACCIDENT SICKNESS HOSPITAL SURGICAL MEDICAL 


rae 


MUTUAL FUNDS 


SALES OF NEW SHARES in mutual 
funds during the first quarter of 
1953 amounted to $199,926,000, 
compared with $214,401,000 during 
the last quarter of 1952 and $198,- 
234,000 during the March quarter 
a year ago. Net sales, after redemp- 
tions, were $132,465,000 during the 
March, 1953 quarter, $165,146,000 
for the previous quarter and $149,- 
439,000 for the first quarter last 
year. 

Total net assets of one hundred 
twelve mutual funds on March 31, 
1953 were $3,968,343,000, an in- 
crease of $36,936,000 over December 
31, 1952 and $610,767,000 since 
March 31, 1952. 


NEW RATE MANUAL 


A NEW RATE MANUAL for com- 
mercial accident and health insur- 
ance has been introduced by the 
Continental Casualty Company. 
Greatly simplified, the new eight- 
page manual contains only three ma- 
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jor divisions: (1) Quick risk guide 
—a list of practically all occupations 
reclassified into three district cate- 
gories; (2) New unit rates—annual 
premiums for each $100 of monthly 
indemnity and other basic coverages 
shown clearly in large easy to read 
type; and (3) Most salable cover- 
ages—five essential policies and 
eight riders covering virtually all 
risks in contrast with the previous 
twenty-two policies and seventeen 
riders. 

Accomplished through extensive 
research, the new manual, boasting 
clarity and simplicity, offers general 
agents and brokers considerable 
time-saving information. 


MORTALITY LESS SEASONAL 


THE METROPOLITAN REPORTS that 
the seasonal variation in mortality 
is evening out. Whereas mortality 
was highest in the 19th century dur- 
ing the summer months because of 
contagious diseases, followed by a 
shift to higher mortality in winter 
months as respiratory disorders came 


into prominence, now there is rela- 
tively little variation in death rate 
by seasons, except for people over 
sixty. In that age group mortality 
is still highest in winter months. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


EFFECTIVE MERCHANDISING plus a 
better understanding of the prob- 
lems of the business can multiply by 
five times the allotment that life in- 
surance companies will make for 
newspaper advertising over the next 
five years, Donald F. Barnes, direc- 
tor of promotion and advertising of 
the Institution of Life Insurance, 
told a recent meeting of the New 
York Chapter of the American As- 
sociation of Newspaper Representa- 
tives. 

Cautioning that the legal restric- 
tions binding life insurance expendi- 
tures must always be kept in mind, 
he proposed that a realistic assess- 
ment of the aims and problems of 
life insurance could make the in- 
creased money available through 
economies in marketing, without 
disturbing the amounts spent in 
other media. “The life insurance 
agent is actually employed only 
when he is in front of a prospect,” 
Mr. Barnes said, “and any ideas, 
including effective advertising, 
which can keep him more fully em- 
ployed is an idea that no alert life 
insurance company can overlook.” 

Mr. Barnes gave a list of eight 
good reasons why life insurance 
companies could use newspaper ad- 
vertising to advantage: 

1. It opens the doors of a specific 
community to a company and its 
agents in a forceful way. 

2. It gets product recognition and 
individual recognition down to a 
local basis. 

3. It can be used as a basic recruit- 
ing tool for manpower. 

4. It can implant important ideas in 
the public mind. 

5. It can build sound local public 
relations for a company and an 
agency. 

6. It can help the company and the 
agency perform a community serv- 
ice. 

7. It enables an agent to compete 
with other industries that sell things 
that come in “big packages.” 

8. While least important, it is a fac- 
tor—newspaper advertising stimu- 
lates direct inquiries. 


Best’s Life News 





1952 EXAM—PART B—GENERAL EDUCATION 


QUESTION 1. 


“Both merchants and manu- 
facturers play an important part 
in economic production, although 
in different ways. Whereas man- 
ufacturers bring together men, 
machines, and natural resources 
to add goods to the stream of 
production, merchants also serve 
a vital role in the productive 
process.” 

(a) Define clearly what is 
meant by economic “production.” 

(b) Contrast, by use of an 
example, the economic nature of 
the contributions to production 
normally made by a manufac- 
turer and a merchant. 

(c) Does the life underwriter 
contribute to the total economic 
production of the U. S.? Explain 
clearly. 

(d) What are the various fac- 
tors of production and in what 
specific forms are they normally 
used by the life underwriter in 
performing his work? Discuss 
each factor separately. 


Answer to Question 1. 


(a) “Production,” as the term is 
used in economics, is the creation of 
utilities or the want-satisfying power 
in economic goods. 

Five different kinds of utility may 
be created : 

(1) Form utility, which consists 
of conversion of raw materials and 
intermediary products into more de- 
sirable or useful forms as finished 
goods. This is illustrated by manu- 
facturing. 

(2) Time utility, which relates to 
holding goods until a later date when 
the demand will be better: Ware- 
housing, or storing of goods illus- 
trates creation of time utility, 
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(3) Place utility, or locating goods 
where they are demanded, which is 
represented by various transporta- 
tion and delivery agencies. 

(4) Service utility, both public and 
private, ranging from professional, 
technical and similar functions of the 
highest governmental officials to the 
more lowly and less skilled functions 
of domestic servants. Economic 
goods include both tangible products 
and intangible services. 

(5) Possession utility, or the as- 
sistance rendered by various insti- 
tutions to acquire possession of 
goods such as the wholesaler, re- 
tailer and broker. 


(b) A manufacturer creates form 
utility when he converts raw mate- 
rials and intermediary products into 
finished goods, thereby increasing 
the utility or want-satisfying power 
of these materials and products. 

A merchant creates time, place, 
service and possession utilities, by 
assembling merchandise and holding 
it as inventory, until he transfers its 
ownership to the buyer. The services 
thus rendered increase the utility of 
the goods to the purchaser by mak- 
ing them available when and where 
they are wanted. 

(c) The life underwriter contrib- 
utes to total production in the U. S. 





DEAN'S NOTE 





The accompanying answers to questions which were used in the June 1952 C.L.U. 
examinations given by the American College of Life Underwriters form a composite 
set made up from the replies of various candidates. An answer selected for this set 
is frequently much fuller than that necessary for a good grade. Moreover, it is 
edited in order to complete sentences which have been abbreviated or to round out 
ideas which may have been presented in skeleton form. Answers to all questions are 
presented even though candidates were not expected to answer them all. Hence this 
set bs substantially longer than that of the typical candidate who receives a high 
grade. 


This set does not purport to show perfect answers to each question, nor to 
indicate that the answers presented were the best which appeared on any paper, 
but rather to give representative high quality answers. Many of the questions and 
problems involved the use of judgment on the part of the candidate. Accordingly, 
no hard and fast solution could be expected. Credit was given for the reasonable- 
ness of the candidate’s answers and for the intelligence with which he applied his 
knowledge. 


Candidates for subsequent examinations are particularly cautioned not to use 
this set of questions and answers as a direct method of preparation. The answers 
are by no means a short-cut which will take the place of: thorough and systematic 
study of the subjects suggested. Anyone who uses them as such invites disappoint- 
ment since the examination questions each year are framed with the idea of testing 
whether the applicant’s knowledge is thorough and comprehensive. On the contrary, 
a candidate who has properly studied the various subjects contemplated by the 
examinations may find a compilation such as this helpful in suggesting the manner 
in which the factors in a question should be analyzed and the solution organized. 
He may also find it helpful, after completing his preparation for an examination, 
to prepare his own set of answers to the questions herein asked, and then compare 
it with the answers here presented. 











by rendering both possession and 
service utilities. Like the merchant 
he sells his product, life insurance, 
to his prospects to satisfy their want 
for economic security. He provides 
services to prospective purchasers 
of life insurance by advising them 
concerning their personal and busi- 
ness financial needs. Through the 
instrumentality of insurance the un- 
derwriter induces regular habits of 
saving, which savings, when invested 
by life insurance companies, benefit 
not only policyholders but the na- 
tional economy as a whole. 


(d) The several factors of pro- 
duction are land, labor, capital and 
enterprise. 


The life underwriter uses land, 
for it provides the site for his office, 
which he needs to perform his work. 
Labor consists of human services, 
which contribute to the value of an 
economic good. Life insurance is 





HE FOLLOWING ARE pprelim- 
inary facts developed by the 
C.L.U. silver anniversary survey made 
of over 4,000 graduates by the Amer- 
ican College of Life Underwriters:. 
72% reported moderate or great in- 
come increases while preparing for 
the examinations. 
76% have remained with their parent 
company since conferment. 
55% had net taxable incomes over 
$8,000 in 1951. 
67% placed over 
business in 1951 
company. 
35% produced a half million or more 
of business in 1951. 
62% placed their business on 40 or 
more lives in 1951. 
94%, of all those who have com- 
pleted the C.L.U. examinations have 
made life insurance their lifetime 
careers! 


90%. of their 
with their parent 











an economic good, which is made 
available through the services of the 
life underwriter. Capital, as man- 
made aids to further production, is 
used by the underwriter in a variety 
of forms, such as office and equip- 
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ment, furnishings, and the business 
use of an automobile. Enterprise is 
displayed by the life underwriter in 
organizing his work and in promot- 
ing and developing new ideas and 
projects for marketing life insurance. 


QUESTION 2. 


(a) An American business man 
recently said: “The downward 
trend in the price of television 
receivers is a perfect reflection 
of the interplay of basic price 
factors in a capitalistic system.” 


(1) What are the “basis price 
factors” to which the busi- 
ness man refers? Be spe- 
cific, explaining the “in- 
terplay” of the factors. 
Is there any basic differ- 
ence in the way the price 
of life insurance and the 
price of television receiv- 
ers is determined in the 
long-run? Explain. 

(b) “There are many eco- 
nomic arguments for free trade 
among nations; however, it seems 
that the major argument against 
free trade is that without protec- 
tive tariff barriers wages of Amer- 
ican labor would inevitably be 
forced downward toward the 
levels paid to foreign labor.” Do 
you believe this reasoning is eco- 
nomically sound? Explain why 
or why not. 


Answer to Question 2. 


(a) (1) The “basic price factors” 
in a capitalistic system are the forces 
of supply and demand. In the short 
run the supply of television receivers 
offered for sale may exceed the 
demand thus causing a downward 
trend in their price, particularly if 
there are a large number of sellers 
seeking to dispose of their supply in 
a competitive market. 

In the long run, however, an in- 
crease in the demand for television 
receivers induces technological in - 
provements and mass production, 
leading to increased capital inves'- 
ment in the industry. These techno- 
logical improvements mean _ better 
methods of producing television seis 
at a lower cost as well as goods of 
higher quality. As fixed capital costs 
are spread over a larger volume of 
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production, the cost of producing 
additional television receivers will 
move downward. Hence under con- 
ditions of competition the long run 
supply price based on decreasing 
uit costs of production with in- 
creasing demand, will lead to a 
downward trend in the price of tele- 
vision receivers. 


(2) Since, in the long run, prices 
oi goods sold in competitive markets 
are based on costs of production, 
there is no essential difference in 
the way the long-run price of life 
insurance and the price of television 
receivers is determined. While the 
cost items entering into the produc- 
tion of television receivers and life 
insurance services differ, this does 
not alter the fact that under com- 
petitive market conditions their long- 
run price is based on costs of pro- 
duction. If we were to assume that 
either life insurance or television 
receivers were sold under conditions 
of varying degrees of monopoly con- 
trol over output, the long-run selling 
price would not be determined by 
costs of production, but would be 
regulated by the seller so as to maxi- 
mize his profits by “charging what 
the traffic will bear.” 

(b) The reasoning that “without 
protective tariff barriers wages of 
American labor would inevitably be 
forced downward toward the levels 
paid to foreign labor” is economically 
unsound. It is based on a confusion 
between cost per unit of labor and 
cost per unit of product. With low 
efficiency of labor the cost per unit 
of labor will be low, but the cost per 
unit of product will be high. On the 
other hand, with high efficiency of 
labor, the cost per unit of labor is 
high, but the cost per unit of product 
is relatively low. Because of the 
greater efficiency of American labor, 
particularly in industries using large 
quantities of capital, such as our 
mass production industries, our costs 
per unit of product are relatively low. 
Hence many of our products under- 
sell similar foreign products in world 
markets. On the other hand, under 
the operation of the principle of 
comparative advantage, many for- 
eign goods can be imported profit- 
ably even when produced by cheap 
foreign labor, because our labor can 
be employed to greater advantage in 
those industries in which it operates 
most efficiently. 
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on december 31, 1952 


@ Insurance in force . . $955,114,999 


Paid to policyowners . $243,693,000 
(Since 1895) 


@ Assets . . . . « $270,698,076.84 


© Capital contingency 
funds and unassigned 
surplus . . . . . $18,501,113.82 


” 


The above figures are from our fifty-eighth 
annual statement. Write for a detailed report. 


Kansas City Life Insurance 
Company 


BROADWAY AT ARMOUR @ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











QUESTION 3. mined as any other price is de- 
termined.” Do you agree with 
the quoted statement? In your 
answer describe the basic factors 
which determine the “pure” rate 
of interest. 


(a and b) The following state- 
ments were taken from different 
sources: “Wages are determined 
by supply and demand.” “Wages 
are determined by collective bar- 
gaining.” “Wages are determined 
by the marginal productivity of 
labor.” 

(1) Explain the reasoning be- 

hind each of these state- 
ments. 


Answer to Question 3. 


(a and b) (1) Wages, as the 
price paid for the services of labor, 
are determined by the forces of sup- 
ply and demand. The supply of 
(2) Can the three statements _|abor depends on the size of the labor 

be reconciled? Explain. force, which at any one time depends 

(c) It has been stated that on the size of the population, age 
“interest is a price and is deter- distribution of population, number 
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of males and females, labor laws, 
retirement benefits and other special 
benefits such as premium wages in 
industry, The demand for labor 
depends on the needs and the will- 
ingness to pay by the entrepreneur. 

Collective bargaining aims to 
equalize wage bargaining power by 
equalizing the competitive position 
of those who supply labor services 
and those who need such services. 
Wages for particular groups are of- 
ten arrived at through the process 
of collective bargaining. 

The demand for the services of 
labor will normally be determined by 


COMPANY 


“A man is known by the com- 
pany he keeps.” In our busi- 
ness, a company is known by 
the men it keeps. 


Life of Virginia attributes 
its progress to the fact 
that throughout the years it 
has attracted good men and 
kept a conspicuously large 
number of them. (84% of our 
Managers have more than 10 
years’ service.) 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of 
VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 








what labor is worth to the employer. 
Since units of labor of a given type 
are usually interchangeable, an em- 
ployer will ordinarily limit his de- 
mand for labor to the value which 
an additional unit of a specific type 
of labor will add to his product; i.e. 
wages will be determined by the mar- 
ginal productivity of labor. 

(2) These three statements can 
be reconciled. Collective bargaining 
brings the forces of supply and de- 
mand together under conditions of 
more or less equal bargaining power, 
while an employer’s demand for 
labor will normally be determined 
by the value of the increased output 
per additional unit of labor em- 
ployed, i.e. by the marginal produc- 
tivity of labor. Collective bargaining 
and marginal productivity merely 
explain the considerations affecting 
the supply of, and the demand for, 
the services of labor. 

(c) I agree with the quoted state- 
ment. Interest is the price paid for 
the use of capital. This price is 
expressed as a certain rate on the 
money value of the capital and is 
determined by the supply of savings 
and the demand for savings. If the 
supply of savings is small relative to 
the demand, the interest rate will 
rise, and vice versa. Since saving 
necessitates postponing consumption, 
the “pure” rate of interest is the 
price paid for waiting. It does not 
include any payment for possible risk 
of loss, loan collection expense or 
allowance for possible depreciation in 
value of money loaned. The demand 
for savings is determined by the 
marginal productivity of the capital 
in which the savings have been in- 
vested. 


QUESTION 4. 


“Economists are united in 
pointing out that a system of free 
and competitive market prices 
should bring an optimum alloca- 
tion of resources among the va- 
rious alternative uses. . . . Ef- 
forts to improve the well-being of 
the farmer class by governmental 
policies which interfere with the 
free play of the competitive mar- 
ket raise questions of basic prin- 
ciple.” 

(a) Explain how “a system of 
free and competitive market 


prices” should bring an optimum 
allocation of resources among the 
various alternative uses. 

(b) Outline the major types of 
Federal government farm sup- 
port now in effect. 

(c) Describe briefly each of 
the principal economic charac- 
teristics of agriculture which have 
been set forth to justify the spe- 
cial treatment of the farmer by 
the Federal government. 


Answer to Question 4. 


(a) “A system of free and com- 
petitive market prices” brings about 
an optimum allocation of resources 
among the various alternative uses 
through the operation of the forces 
of supply and demand for the factors 
of production—land, labor, capital 
and business enterprise. The demand 
for these factors is derived from the 
demand for the finished products 
which they help to produce. Con- 
sumers in free competitive markets 
give direction to the allocation of the 
factors of production among their 
alternative uses through the prices 
they are able and willing to pay for 
various goods. If they increase their 
demand for one product and bid up 
the price, the resulting increased 
profitability will invite increased pro- 
duction of this product. This will 
cause a shifting of the factors of 
production from the less to the more 
profitable fields of output. The ever 
changing consumer demand for in- 
dividual products causes this shifting 
of economic resources. The economic 
principle basic to the explanation of 
such optimum allocation of produc- 
tive resources is the principle of op- 
portunity costs. 

(b) The major types of Federal 
government farm support now in 
effect are: (1) The farm price parity 
program and farm subsidies, (2) 
Ever normal granary program, (3) 
Commodity loans, (4) Soil conser- 
vation program, (5) Farm land use 
restriction program, (6) Cooperative 
marketing of farm products, (7) 
Farm credit system, (8) Protective 
tariffs, (9) Export subsidies, and 
(10) Crop insurance. 

(c) The principal characteristics 
of agriculture which have been set 
forth to justify special treatment of 
the farmer by the Federal goveri- 
ment are: 

(1) Small scale farming and the 
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highly competitive nature of Amer- 






ican agriculture in the face of im- 
perfect or monopolistic competition 
in many other branches of produc- 
tion. 

(2) The uncertainty as to output 
after the production process has been 
begun, because of the seasonal na- 
ture of agricultural production and 
changing weather conditions. 

(3) The inelastic nature of the 
demand for many basic farm prod- 
ucts, tending to reduce farmers’ 
gross income, with increasing mar- 
ketable supply. Individual farmers, 
in a highly competitive market for 
farm products, cannot influence the 
selling price of their crops through 
individual action. 

(4) The increased productivity of 
farms which contributes to over- 
expansion of agricultural production, 
and depresses farm prices in the face 
of relatively inelastic demand. 

(5) Agriculture is a basic indus- 
try which must be kept healthy for 
the nation’s welfare. 


QUESTION 5. 


(a) “Economic systems may 
have different forms, but the gen- 
eral aim of each of them must 
be the same: goods must be pro- 
duced, efficiency must be encour- 
aged, and individual shares must 
be distributed in order to pro- 
vide for consumption.” Compare 
“pure capitalism” with “pure 
socialism” as to (1) the opera- 
tion of the principle of diminish- 
ing productivity (explain the 
principle) ; (2) how efficiency in 
production is encouraged; and 
(3) how individual shares are 
distributed in order to provide 
for consumption. 

(b) In a 1951 decision of the 
U. S. Supreme Court it was ruled 
that a retailer who had not signed 
a resale price-maintenance agree- 
ment with a manufacturer was 
not bound by the provisions of 
the Miller-Tydings Act (Federal 
price-maintenance law applicable 
to interstate trade). 

(1) Discuss the economic jus- 

tification, if any, of the 
Miller-Tydings Act. 
What is the constitutional 
basis for the U. S. Su- 
preme Court taking juris- 
diction in such a case? 


(2) 
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CONFIDENCE 


Hundreds of people climb these stairs 
each day of the week. They walk with 
a firm, assured step, a confidence in- 
spired by experience. For this is the 
entrance to the home office of the Pan- 
American Life Insurance Company, Lou- 
isiana’s largest Legal Reserve Life Insur- 
ance Company. 


This well-placed confidence is one of the 
major assets which enable Pan-American 
representatives to build fine records of 
ever-increasing sales. Other important 
assets are: 


e Competitive Merchandise 
e Flexible Underwriting 


e Unexcelled Service To 
Policyholders 
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Pan-American also provides 
its representatives with many 
personal benefits, including: 


e GROUP INSURANCE 
UP TO $6000. 


e FREE 
HOSPITALIZATION 


e DISABILITY 
BENEFITS 


For information Address 
CHARLES J. MESMAN 


Superintendent of Agencies 
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Answer to Question 5. 


(a) (1) The principle of dimin- 
ishing productivity is that, assuming 
no change in the arts of production, 
beyond a certain point the output 
obtained from the use of an addi- 
tional unit of a factor or factors of 
production in combination with a 
fixed quantity of other factors will 
decline progressively. The principle 
is merely a generalization of the law 
of diminishing returns from land 


ism.” 


ciency. 


and it operates under “pure capital- 
ism” as well as under “pure social- 


(2) “Pure capitalism” encourages 
efficiency in production through the 
stimulus of the profits motive, aimed 
at maximizing gains and minimizing 
costs. Moreover, differential wages 
based on rewarding varying degrees 
of labor productivity serve as an 
inducement to increased labor effi- 


Under “pure socialism” differen- 





tial wages also serve as an induce- 
ment to increased labor efficiency, 
but the profits motive, as a stimulus 
to productive efficiency is replaced 
by governmental guidance and direc- 
tion of economic activity, in accord- 
ance with a predetermined plan. 
(3) Under “pure capitalism,” 
rent, wages and interest are paid by 
the business enterpriser to the own- 
ers of the factors of production, 
according to the value of their re- 
spective contribution, or their pro- 


ductivity, while the enterpriser’s 
profits represent the residual after 
the costs of the other factors have 
been met. These various distributive 
shares represent the purchasing 
power, with which consumers can 
make their desires effective in 
markets. 

Under “pure socialism” where 
land and capital are socialized or 
collectivized the individual’s share 
of the income distributed is repre- 
sented by differential wage pay- 
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California-Western States 
Life Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE: SACRAMENTO 


ments, based on labor productivity. 
In the absence of private ownership 
of land and capital, payments for 
the use of these factors in production 
are not individual shares of income 
distributed to provide for consump- 
tion. 

(b) (1) Since the Miller-Tydings 
Act is designed to eliminate compe- 
tition among retailers who sell trade- 
marked commodities, it does not in 
general have sound economic justi- 
fication. It tends to protect and pro- 
mote the survival of high-cost retail- 
ers and to deny to consumers the 
economic benefits of goods and serv- 
ices at the lower prices which whole- 
some, healthy competition provides. 

On the other hand it may be said 
that one of the major objectives 
sought in the free enterprise system 
is dynamic and continuous competi- 
tion. Experience has made it abun- 
dantly clear that unrestrained com- 
petition, in which large enterprisers 
use branded products as “‘loss lead- 
ers,” may drive smaller competitors 
from the field leaving the large 
businesses without real competition. 
Moreover, once customers have been 
attracted by low-priced standard 
merchandise they may be victimized 
by inducements to buy inferior mer- 
chandise at excessive prices. Fi- 
nally, manufacturers of widely ad- 
vertised and branded products may 
suffer serious economic loss because 
their outlets are reduced in number 
and they come under the pressure of 
the demands of the few remaining 
buyers. The sellers may have to re- 
duce their margin of profit in order 
to sell to the latter group which will 
be offering their products in retail 
trade. 


(2) The U. S. Supreme Court 
may rightfully assume jurisdiction 
in a case such as described above be- 
cause it is empowered to hear cases 
on appeal from lower Federal 
courts. The Miller-Tydings Act was 
based on the commerce power clear!y 
delegated to Congress by the Consti- 
tution. Since the Constitution gives 
Federal courts jurisdiction in all 
cases in law and equity arising under 
the Constitution, laws and treatics 
of the United States, the Federal 
District Court had the right to as- 
sume jurisdiction in the first in- 
stance. 


(to be continued) 
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WELFARE FUNDS 








COMPREHENSIVE survey of wel- 
fare funds in the building trades 
in New York City, revealing for the 
first time the annual dollar volume 
of employer contributions and bene- 
fits paid, has been completed by the 
Building Trades Employers’ Associ- 
ation, 2 Park Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., an organization of 1,000 gen- 
eral and specialty contractors. 










































































The new report supplements an 
earlier study published in December, 
1951 which covered only the basic 
structure of twenty funds as of 
January 1, 1950. It showed that a 
total of 71,865 building craftsmen 
now are covered, an increase of 
27,468 over the total of 44,397 in 
1950. No information was available 
on the Steamfitters’ Fund and the 
information received on the Elec- 
trical Workers’ Fund was incom- 
plete. The addition of these two 
funds would add at least 8,000 to 
the total covered. 








































































































Annual employer contributions to 
the twenty-seven funds amounted to 
approximately $7,800,000. Yearly 
benefits amounted to $5,400,000 and 
the twenty-seven funds had accumu- 
lated reserves of approximately $12,- 
300,000 as of January 1, 1952. The 
funds are financed by employer con- 
tributions, largely by contractor 
members of the association and are 
administered by a joint board of 
trustees composed of union and em- 
ployer representatives. Most of the 
contributions amount to 3% of the 
payroll but a few funds receive 4%. 











































































































The report contains numerous 
tables giving a breakdown of eligi- 
bility rules for benefit payments, 
types and amounts of benefits in- 
cluded in the funds which vary con- 
siderably among the trade. All of 
the funds provide life insurance 
ranging from $500 to $3,000, with 
$1,000 to $1,500 the most common 
amount. Most of the funds provide 
accidental death and dismemberment 
insurance ranging from $500 to $2,- 
000. Other major benefits include 
accident and sickness, hospitalization 
and surgical and medical insurance. 
Twenty of the funds cover hospitali- 
zation for dependents in addition to 
the employees themselves. Twelve 
funds also provide surgical insur- 
ance for dependents. 
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Because of the widespread demand 
for copies of the 1950 report the 
new survey will be made available 
to employer associations and unions 
throughout the country, public offi- 
cials, colleges and research organi- 
zations interested in the subject and 
management of welfare funds. 


EASTERN ROUND TABLE 


Mi: THAN one hundred adver- 
tising and public relations men 
from the life insurance companies in 
the Northeastern part of the United 
States and adjoining parts of Can- 
ada attended the Eastern Round 
Table of the Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers Association in New York 
early last month. 

Emphasis was on the round table 
discussions which make these ex- 
cellent meetings successful. Of par- 
ticular interest were the report on 
the industry’s first Policyholders’ 
Relations Workshop, and the round 
tables on publicity, the advertising 
agency, sales campaigns and con- 
tests, and recruiting. 

Addresses were delivered by 
Henry Obermeyer, vice-president of 
Bozell & Jacobs, advertising agency 
of New York City: Milton J. Gold- 
berg, actuary of the Equitable So- 
ciety, New York; H. M. Winton, 
director of personnel and _ training 
of United States Rubber Company, 
and others. 





FEDERAL LIFE REPRESENTATIVES 


Heve A Special Coverage To Offer— 


THE SECURED INCOME PLAN 


IT PROVIDES ... 


SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT 
HOSPITAL BENEFITS 


DISMEMBERMENT BENEFITS 
NATURAL DEATH COVERAGE 


* Also a complete line of Life and A & H Policies .. . 
Hospitalization Policies . . . 


LONGEVITY 


MERICANS CAN expect to add 

four to five years to their aver- 
age length of life during the next 
twenty or twenty-five years, ac- 
cording to Dr. Louis 1. Dublin, 
eminent statistician. He pointed out 
that an average length of life of 73 
years was very likely within this 
generation and that females would 
enjoy about three years more than 
this national average. 

Dr. Dublin observed that during 
the past half century life expecta- 
tion at birth has jumped from about 
49 years to the present 69 years, in 
large part the result of great reduc- 
tions in mortality among infants, 
children and young adults. Lon- 
gevity at the middle ages and at the 
advanced ages has not gained ma- 
terially in the recent past but today, 
with research concentrated on the 
ills which beset later life, there 
should be material advances in the 
years ahead in life expectancy in 
mid-life and later. 

Great changes have taken place 
over the past half century in the 
distribution of deaths by cause. At 
the turn of the century primary 
emphasis was on tuberculosis, pneu- 
monia, communicable diseases of 
childhood and accidents. Today 
deaths from these conditions have 
been greatly reduced in number and 
the chief concern is over heart dis- 
ease, cancer, accidents, and cerebral 


hemorrhage. 
ies 
, Nisa 


NON-CANCELLABLE GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 


DISABILITY INCOME 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY 
WAIVER OF PREMIUM 


Group Insurance. 





FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
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L. D. CAVANAUGH, President 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





SPENCER R. KEARE, Executive Vice President 
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‘‘The Taurus personality 


is lucky in money... 


“basically shrewd and has a fine sense of timing. 
Astrologically speaking, he is best suited for a 
career in finance and may look forward to a life 


of ease and luxury.” Not this Taurus. 
Some astrology. Some predicting. 


Plain fact, as every life insurance agent knows, 
is that you can’t predict the future. The Union 
Central agent also knows that you-can prepare 
for the future on the basis of what happens to 
most people and still take care of the exceptions. 

Certainly the best preparation is life insurance. 
And Union Central offers policies and combina- 


tions of policies to meet every life insurance need 
from birth to age 70. 

The Union Central agent is also an up-to-the- 
minute insurance man. The best policy of twenty 
years ago isn’t necessarily the best policy today. 
Times change. The needs of people change. An 
alert, cooperative Home Office keeps all Union 
Central agents fully informed, helps them with the 
proper policies and sales tools to make Union 
Central Life insurance serve people best in terms 
of today’s needs—projected reasonably and logi- 
cally into the future. 
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CENTRAL LIFE Assurance Company 


Des Moines, lowa 


New Home Office Building 


The building now under construction, first in Des 
Moines to have high-speed, completely automatic, elec- 
tronically controlled elevators, will also have Thermo- 
pane windows, pivoted to facilitate cleaning, general 
office areas will have moveable partitions. Electrical, 
air conditioning, and communication systems have been 
designed for maximum flexibility. The total floor space 
will be 90,000 square feet, of which the company will 
occupy all but the first and second floors. Completion 
is planned for March, 1954. 


EQUITABLE LIFE Assurance Society 
New York, New York 


Appointments 


Three senior vice-presidents and other appointments 
have been announced in the realignment of the com- 
pany’s management set-up. 

Alvin B. Dalager has been appointed senior vice- 
president in charge of agency affairs and will have 
general supervision of the field force, the agency depart- 
ment, group department and the residential mortgage 
department. 

Charles W. Dow has been appointed senior vice- 
president in charge of securities investment, city mort- 
gage, city real estate, farm mortgage and treasurer’s 
departments. 

Walter Klem has been appointed senior vice-president 
and actuary and will have general supervision of the 
claims, controller’s, medical, policy issue and service and 
underwriting departments. 

Additional appointments include O. S. Swensen as 
vice president to head the securities investment depart- 
ment; Charles B. Lunsford is now controller ; Charles 
R. Corcoran, second vice-president in the agency depart- 
ment; Harold J. Rossman, second vice-president in the 
agency department ; W. R. Cowie, second vice-president 
in the securities investment department ; Hunter Hold- 
ing, general administrator of the securities investment 
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department; Eli Ferguson, second vice-president in 
the farm mortgage department, and four new field vice- 
presidents, who are: Walter L. Gottschall, Arthur P. 
Carroll, Edwin R. Jeter and John Carr. 


GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL Mutual Life 


Insurance Company, San Antonio, Texas 


Officers Elected 


At the board of directors meeting on March 10, 1953, 
B. T. Hennessey, president since 1938, was elected chair- 
man of the board; P. J. Hennessey, vice-president since 
1945, was elected president ; M. B. Roberts, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary and Nelson R. Ludwig, assistant 
treasurer. 


GUARANTY UNION Life Insurance Company 
Beverly Hills, California 


New President 


Ralph W. Smith, Sr., formerly chairman of the board 
of the Unity Mutual Life & Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, has been appointed president. 


GULF LIFE Insurance Company 


Jacksonville, Florida 


Control Purchased 


Controlling interest in this company, Florida’s largest 
life insurance organization, has been transferred to a 
group of southeastern investment bankers who plan to 
make a public distribution of the shares after compliance 
with the registration requirements of the Federal 
Securities Act. 

The transaction, involving about 60% of the out- 
standing shares at a purchase price of about $17,500,000, 
shifted control from the Phillips family who established 


(Continued on the next page) 
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DALLAS, TEXAS e 


uilding Men! 


Building an insurance company? 
Certainly, we are. But MORE IM- 
PORTANT we are BUILDING 
MEN. 

OUR MEN are making money and 
building permanent careers. Under 
GARCO’S intensive training pro- 
gram even new salesmen make good 
money. We are naturally proud of 
the sales record of our men for the 
vear 1952. 

Average Earnings............ $9,110.59 

(All Field Men with Company One Yeer Prior to 1952) 
Average Earnings 

(Top Third) .............. $12,364.00 
Average Earnings 


(Bottom Third). ...... ....$5,972.00 


Great American Reserve 


Insurance Company 


GLEN A. WALLACE, Agency Vice President 
Life, Accident and Health, Group 


TRAVIS T. WALLACE, President 








It may not be sporting, but 
betting on a sure thing makes 
you money. 

The agency department of 
American United Life figures it 
like this: when you set up the 


principle that only quality business 


is profitable (to policyholder, 
agent, and company alike), 


encourage practical sales ideas from 
the field and turn them into usable 
sales tools, and add the practical 


guidance of brass that came up 
the hard way—you have the 
makings of a sure bet. 


If you hold that nothing is sure 
in life except death and taxes, 
then let’s put it another way: 
Being big enough to think big 
and small enough to keep our 


dividends o 
and accomplishment. 





AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





feet on the pene is paying the 
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GULF LIFE—Continued 


the company in 1911. The sale, however, is not expected 
to bring about any change in operations of the company. 

Principal negotiators in the purchase were the Pierce- 
Garrison Corporation, Jacksonville, Florida, R. S. 
Dickson and Company, Charlotte, N. C. and Equitable 
Securities Corporation, Nashville, Tenn. A _ large 
number of investment houses throughout the country 
will participate in the redistribution of the stock. 


INDEPENDENCE LIFE Insurance Company 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


New Company 


This new stock life insurance company, sponsored hy 
interests identified with the Independence Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Charlotte, North Carolina, received 
its license from the North Carolina Insurance Depart- 
ment late in March. 

It was formed for the purpose of acquiring control 
of Insurograph, Inc., which owns and operates vending 
machines for insurance at airports in the United States, 
Canada, Alaska and Hawaii. Early in April, Insuro- 
graph, Inc. and Independence Mutual Life Insurance 
Company were consolidated with the new company. 

Officers of the new Independence Life are: President, 
Ernest H. Woods; executive vice-president and treas- 
urer, L. Morris McEwen; secretary, L. M. McEwen, 
Jr.; assistant secretary, Robert McEwen and assistant 
treasurer, Herbert L. McEwen. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL Life Insurance 
Company, Springfield, Massachusetts 


Policy and Dividend Changes 


Effective June 1 to December 31, 1953, dividends on 
plans which have experienced a material increase in 
average size will be substantially larger than those pay- 
able under the 1952 dividend scale. In the future the 
company’s dividend year will begin on January Ist 
instead of June Ist as in the past. 

Reductions in premiums on term policies range from 
69c at age 25 to $2.29 at age 55 for the 5 year renewable 
term plan and almost the same reduction for the 5 year 
term plan and substantial, although smaller, reductions 
for other term plans. 

Since May 1, the company has issued a new policy 
called the Executive Protection policy, which is an 
endowment at age 90 and will be issued in minimum 
amounts of $15,000. The gross premium rates will be 
the same as those charged for the present Ordinary Life 
plan, the unusual feature being the absence of a surrender 
charge after the second policy year. There will be no 
special underwriting restrictions and the new policy will 
be available for brokerage business. 

The rate of interest used in discounting premiums has 
been increased from 2% to 2%%. 


Best’s Life News 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, N. Y. 
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- New President 

S. On April 28, Frederic W. Ecker was elected president 

ile succeeding Charles G. Taylor, Jr., who had occupied 

ge that post since January 1, 1951. For several months, 

ry because of the continuing serious illness of Mr. Taylor, 
Mr. Ecker as executive vice-president had been func- 
tioning in place of the president. 

Mr. Ecker, who joined the company in 1925, is the 
second of his family to be president. Prior to his elec- 
tion, in 1951, as executive vice-president, his respon- 
sibilities were concerned primarily with the company’s 
investments. 

by 

Ate 

ved § MICHIGAN LIFE Insurance Company 

art- § Detroit, Michigan 

trol ° 

“we Executive Changes 

tes, Scott E. Lamb, executive vice-president since 1935, 
Iro- was elected president of the company to succeed the 
nce former Governor Alex J. Groesbeck. 

Walter H. Ekberg was advanced from secretary to 

ent, vice-president and secretary. 

eas- 

ven, 

tant 
MONUMENTAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Executive Changes 

At a special meeting of the board of directors held 
March 16, F. Harold Loweree was elected president 
succeeding Leo P. Rock, who resigned because of ill 

- health. At the same meeting, Frederick L. Wehr was 
a te elected executive vice-president replacing Mr. Loweree. 
pay- 
> the 

“I NATIONAL OLD LINE LIFE Insurance Company 
from & Little Rock, Arkansas 
vable 
yet’ & Celebration 
tio1s 

A two-day celebration was held April 29th and 30th 

yolicy | t0 commemorate reaching 100 million dollars of insur- 
is an fg ance in force, the first domestic life company in the 
mum § history of Arkansas to have achieved this position. 
ill be The company, formed in 1926, was acquired by its 
_ Life present interests in 1945 and at that time a development 
ender § Program was instituted which saw its insurance in force 
be no & ‘limb rapidly from $11,800,000 in 1945 to $47,597,806 
y will at the close of 1950, and, subsequently to the 100 million 
: mark on February 23, 1953. 
1s has At year end assets were $7,689,449 and capital and 





surplus was $540,107." 
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YOUR BEST 
HOTEL VALUE 


IN 
DENVER 


TWO PERSONS 
FOR THE PRICE 
OF ONE 






Wl SHIRLEY 


ROOMS SAVOY 


HOTEL 
17TH AT BROADWAY 
DENVER, COLORADO 























UNITY 














“In this atomic age of discord with nations not 
only warring against each other but divided 
within themselves, where men make mockery of 
the meaning and majesty ef faith, America 
stands before all nations and peoples envious 
of none and fearing none, desirous of nothing 
from other nations save their respect and co- 
operation in the rehabilitation and salvation of 
mankind.—Cardinal Spellman” 

The unity and faith of our people is very 
evident in the growth of the business of Life 
Insurance. Today 88 million policyowners 
means self-reliance, security, thrift, education 
for our youth, peace of mind, money invested 
for development of this country, more jobs— 
a higher, finer way of life. Envious of others? 
Definitely not, but wanting to share the wonders 
of our life with all. 

Are you interested in the work of the man who 
can insure this—the Life Underwriter? Then 
you will find it pays to be friendly with— 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company” 
FRANKFORT _ INDIANA 




















WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


CO eee 


the easier the progress. 


NN 


Fidelity is 


a well-balanced company. 


ff di hiom 


a 


1878 1953° 
The FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 











Growing.... 


thru’ service to our 
policyowners 








LIBERTY NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
ORGANIZED 1% 1900 
POanme © aurere Peeegeer 


NEW WORLD Insurance Company 
Seattle, Washington 


Control Purchased 


Sale of 60,000 of the 113,450 outstanding shares of 
this company to the Farmers Insurance Group of Los 
Angeles has been completed. As announced in the 
April Life News, the purchase price was $34 per share. 
Roy L. McGinnis continues as president, and no change 
in operation of the company or in its home office location 
is contemplated by the new interests. 


NORTH AMERICAN Reassurance Company 
New York, New York 


Advancements 


On March 23, 1953 the board of directors made thie 
following promotions and changes in title: Henry M. 
Cathles to vice-president ; William S. Connell to vice- 
president and actuary; A. Neilson Kerwin, secretary; 
and Charles J. Rozea, assistant secretary. 


Examination Report 


A favorable examination of the company’s affairs and 
condition was made by the Insurance Department of 
the state of New York as of December 31, 1951. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
Los Angeles, California 


Mutualization Fight Continued 


Stockholders of this company have taken their case 
against mutualization to the California District Court 
of Appeal. They appealed from a judgment of the Los 
Angeles Superior Court which denied their request that 
the mutualization program be thrown out. This latter 
decision upheld the action of the California Insurance 
Commissioner who approved the mutualization plan in 
September, 1950. 


PRUDENCE LIFE Insurance Company 


Chicago, Illinois 


Reinsurance Deal 


Effective April 1, this company reinsured all out- 
standing policies of the National Hospital Service Asso- 
ciation, New Orleans, Louisiana. H. J. Bloom, former 
president of the acquired company, has been appointed 





agency manager of the Prudence New Orleans office. 
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SOUTHWESTERN Life Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 


Golden Anniversary 


On Tuesday, March 10, the first of two historic dates 
which mark the company’s Golden Anniversary year, 
was observed. The company was granted a corporation 
charter by the state of Texas on March 10, 1903 and 
started in business by issuing the first policy of life 
insurance on July 4, 1903. 


UNITED WORKMEN OF KANSAS, Ancient 
Order of, Topeka, Kansas 


Sanitarium Sale Questioned 


Suit has been filed by the Attorney General of Kansas 
to recover $110,000 paid by the state to the fraternal 
for the Norton Tuberculosis Sanitarium. In 1928 the 
Order built on state land, and has since maintained the 
hospital building, while the state furnished the care and 
treatment of the patients. Priority was given to members 
of the Order by charging $1 per day per patient. It is 
the Attorney General’s contention that the 1928 agree- 
ment was void and without legal effect and that there 
was no agreement that title to the building would not 
follow title to the land, thus making the sale two years 
ago of the sanitarium to the state illegal. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


MAY 


Estate Planning Conference, 
Oxford, Mississippi. 

Mortgage Bankers Association, 
President, Kansas City. 
Association of Life Insurance Counsel, The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Virginia. 

Life Insurers Conference, annual meeting, Claridge Hotel, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

Canadian Life Insurance Officers Association, annual meet- 
ing, Seigniory Club, Montebello, Canada. 

Actuarial Club of the Pacific States, mid-year meeting, 
Ahwahnee Lodge, Yosemite National Park, California. 

Life Office Management Association, New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, Massachusetts. 

Chartered Life Underwriters, New York Chapter, annual 
forum, Town Hall, New York, N. Y. 


University of Mississippi, 


southwestern clinic, Hotel 


JUNE 


4—~ 5 Mortgage Bankers Association, southwestern clinic, Hotel 
President, Kansas City. 

4—~ 5 Society of Actuaries, Hotel Netherland-Plaza, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

5- 6 Nebraska Association of Life Underwriters, Fontenelle Hotel, 
Omaha. 

8-12 National Association of Insurance Commissioners, annual 

meeting, St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, California. 

American Life Convention, life officers investment seminar, 

Leloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin. 

American Life Convention, medical section meeting, The 

Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 

Life Insurers Conference, annual meeting, Claridge Hotel, 

Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

Mortgage Bankers Association, annual seminar, Northwestern 

University, Chicago, Illinois. 

Texas Association of Life Underwriters, annual convention, 

Shamrock Hotel, Houston. 


14-26 
18-20 
20-22 
22-26 
25-27 
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Our ears are red . . . and we like 
it. In fact, it’s this tr .mendous 
amount of talking abo: t the per- 
sonal way we look aft: r folks, the 
exceptional comfort o' every one 
of our 700 rooms and the palate- 
tickling quality of our food that 
stimulate this pleasant gossip. Next 
time you‘re in Baltimore, stop in 
and let us show you what they 
talk about. 


LORD BALTIMORE HOTEL 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 








New World Life IS BIG 


in stability, strength, prestige, 
ol ate Molel—m 


New World Life 
IS NOT TOO BIG 


to know you by name. Your prob- 
lems get friendly personal attention. 


Salaried positions for full time men 
So leemaleecomerrlititetetestntem Wet 
ington, Oregon, California, Idaho, 
Montana, Wisconsin, 


and North Dakota. 
BURT BABCOCK, 


Vice President and 
Superintendent of Agencies 


Rew World Life 


Insurance Company 


New World Life Building @ Seattle 4, Washingtan 


NY Ghetetetre)e: 0 
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EDITORIAL 


Company Changes 

Dividend & Related Actions (1953) 

Editors’ Corner 

Estate Plannin 

Expense Allocation wocceectos b 
ee A: EE, ND 0.0000 0cccse nce debesccsesceesecel Apr. 
FACS BO COmventional ... cccccccccccccsccoccceccse sosessse e 
Life Insurance Stocks 

Section 213 Developments 

Social Security 

OE re ET 6:55 016:605000 Fb 000s d bdwheincsoecnaheaen May 


LEGAL & CLAIMS 


Auto Death Claims wee 
Wxpert 1 Testimony—American Bar Agen. .........2..- 
Legal Spotlight—0O. D. Brundige 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


Accident & Health Insurance and the nee 
J. F. Folimann, Jr. ....... 

A Two-Way Street—David B. Fleugeiman . cooee 
British Health Insurance 
Challenge of the Future—Robert FE. MacNeal 
Health, To Better—Delbert L. Pugh 
Homes and Income—New York Life 
Insurance After Retirement—Edward R. Seese 
Investment Record, 1952—James J. O’Leary 
BURVOREMIORES ccc ccccscccccceccccccscesecceocs eccccoccoccce cece 
Look Ahead—Leroy A. Lincoln 
Major Medical Expense—Ryan, Burgoyne & Harris 
Major Medical Expense—Benjamin Lorber 
Mortgage Servicing—L. Pontes pant th 
Mortgages Tomorrow—George rnecke 
_. for Uniformity, The—f. eG Weoomen 

Group Filing Rules 
My Changing Economy—Dr. Karl W. H. § 


MONTHS 


Booklets 


Does Merit Rating Encourage ? 


Electronics in the Offic 


CURE RRAS ADL Skat Se Wen meawen esate May 
a ek COE May 6 
pie, ©. BIMORGS wcccccccesceccccecenseey OF 


Executive Crisis, The—/ngolf H. E. Otto 


Faster Reading—/Helen 


Nation 


F.H.A. Accounting—Vic Bachle 

Financial Incentives Worthwhile, Are—Guy Fergason 
How To Keep the Boss Happy 

Incentive Bonus Plan—W. Rk. Phelan 

Is Management Training Being Over-Emphasized 


Middle Management Stud 
Modern Aids to Office E 

Office Equipment Directory 
Reports to Management— 


—Guy Fergason 
(IASA)—G. H. Hamilton 
ciency 
easiest sabi Rida iaiavan cig soda Rak ie i al May 7 
y Fergason 


Where and How You Reerult—Gey Fergason 
Work Measurement—John C. Morris 


Year-End Bo 


yu Fergason 


Your Secretary—Mary H. Barrett 


Zero Started 


t All—Facit, Inc. 


SALES & SALES MANAGEMENT 


Annuity, The Variable—George EH. Johnson, C.L.U. 
Building for the Future—W. 2. Gehman 


Business Builders—M. 


an Concept, The—D. W. 


H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U 
Gregg, C.L.U . 


C.L.U. Questions & Answers = 


Disability Legislation 


Group ee Wine Today—O. Manton Eddy . 
I Wonder Why—Oharles J. Zimmerman, 0. LU. 
It’s Up to You—H. F. Fitzgerald 





Life Insurance Brokers 
New Com 
New Publications 


petition—Eugene M. Thoré . 


ae New ae oo M. Parkhurst 


nned Selling—V. N. 


Preaching and A B. Fluegelman, C.L.U. ... ‘Dee 
Recruiting—Hugh 8. Bell, 0.L.U. 

The Recruiting Problem—William P. Lynch 

Selling Philosophy, A—Earl M. Schwemm 


Small Companies’ 


CE sec chee t0cassewkecviessencewbe May 


Student Coverage—Wayland Mansfield .............00.eeeees May 2 
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Our Common Problems—Wade O. Martin, Jr. 
Pattern of Family Life—M. 0. McIntosh 
Reasonable Facsimile, Ee F. — 9606006000008 " 
Report from Canada—Alfred 8S. Upton ............cceeeees --Feb. 
Study of Attitudes — Wallace € Wate” 
Taxation Statem 
Eg & H Sauresias— 5: D 
Trusteed Grou Edwin P. Brooks Mar 
Trusts, Two Kinds of—A. Menahelmer & H. L. Wheeler, Jr. .. 
Underwriting Costs—Walter B. Lehmkuhl ...... eocccccccces 
Underwriting Trends—H. Lewis Rietz 
Uniform Expense Data—Allen L. Mayerson 


Wee OF the AUGic—-—W. B. DWOMETE ....cccscccccsccccccccccces May : 
We Are Strong—Latwrence J. Doolin : 
Working Hours—A ge - oe TERRE Eee eee eer em eet, oe May 4 
Your Tax I. Q.—Ohas. E. Noyes 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Accident & Health Developments ..............cccccccccsces May 33 
I aad Aa, 0k 6 0:6 rb lo sihdasa Nik Kaiba erase ad wee May 97 
Noi brs 2 cacku knew cadineseaian< sean eckeaee May 111 
hl aininioibS:asiniokv dale wise aseeseeeeseuseene May 95 
Favorably Examined Mar. 42 
Health & Welfare Association ........... hice cneeme eataeees 87 
Home Office and Field Appointments r 93 
Legal Reserve Companies, 704 90 
TR eee ipo dna cd kdlnSacicnalnbeaneae ben eeana May 4 
I «unica sb cewaas son sel wepausaceasens cane ° Mar. 8 
en ccc ks nahn cha sb oe eescea%cnsbina baa weme May 
State License Changes 


OFFICE METHODS 


Annui and Dseless, Th Contract Payments—Kermit Lang Jan. 68 
Reautiful and Useless, The—Dudley M. Pruitt 
Better Letters—R. H. Morris 


COMPANY REPORTS—(From January 1953) 


Equitable Society, New York 
(Retirement Benefits) . 76 
(Official Changes) Apr. 87 
CR MOGIMEMIORER) 6 oiccccccccdcossscse May 107 
Fidelity Life  B Fulton 
(Converted to Mutua e 
(Liberalized Policy Reectsicazs ee 
Franklin Life, Springfield 
(Industrial ‘Business Sold) 
(Stock Dividend Indicated) 
Girardian Insurance, Dallas 
(New Company) 
Government Personnel Mutual, San Antonio 
(Officers Elected) fay 107 
Great Southern Life, Houston 
(New Home Office) 


Great-West Life, Winnipeg 
(Stock Split) iy 


Aetna Life, Hartford Central Standard Life, Chicago 
ee cose ttczcocosgcosam ae ene Treasurer) 
Reins. Ui ommonwealth Life, Louisville 
(Executive Appointment) eine (Rate Reductions) 
Amicable Life, Waco Confederation Life, Toronto 
(Stock Dividen a -..--Apr. 87 (Capital Stock Changes) 
Pe GR cn eg nga ae hs 
(Executive Changes) sargeeeeses Mar. 95 Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 
Bankers Health & Tit Maco a pe ny bem ) ag a 
ce onnecticut Savin: anks, Hartfor 
Bankers Life & Sasvalty, Chicago (New Issuer) ~ 


Crown Life, Toronto 
(Merger Deferred) Feb. 75 
(Sterling Control Acquired) : (Rate Feaucte) 
ee (Passes Billion Mark) 

(New C mpeny my . 
California L fe, Oakland ~——— Bg hm York 

(Misrepresentation Charged) TOB) .eceeeeeneee reece 
Central Life, Des Moines asia Life, Des Moines 

New Home Office Building) ... (Commissions Increased) 


(Reinsurance Dea ccoccccocDOm TO 


-May 107 
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News 


Guaranty Union Life, Beverly Hills 
( Appoints New President) Lwin eee May 107 
Gulf Life, Jacksonville 
(Control PUPROREGOE) 6 o0c0ccecs.s. May 17 
eT) oe Insurance, Louisville 
sorbed by Independence L. & A.) 
Apr. 8&7 
Independence Life & Accident, Louisville 
Merger) 
Independence Life, Charlotte 
(HEY GND eccnccscdwnscecss May 108 
Jeiferson Standard, Greensboro 
‘Executive Promotions) 
Executive Changes) 
Lamar Life, Jackson 
(Control Acquired) 
Lite of Virginia, Richmond 
TOOT PORTE) 00s cscesccccecccc AG. 
Lincoln Mutual, Linceln 
‘(Executive Changes) A 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne 
(Reliance Life Reinsurance) cocee SAN. 
(Quarterly Dividend) ESERLE\ acccas ene 
London Life, London 
(Executive Changes) 
The Maccabees, Detroit 
(New President) ........cccccese..--dan, 82 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 
(Policy and Dividend Changes) 
Metropolitan Life, New York 
(New President) .......ccccccccs May 100 
Michigan Life, Detroit 
(Executive Changes) ............ May 109 
Midland Mutual, Columbus 
(Benefits Liberalized) 
Monumental Life, Baltimore 
(Executive Changes) ............. May 109 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 
(Executive Promotion) 
(New President) 


..May 108 


78 
Mar. 98 


Mutual Life of New York 
(Agents’ Contracts Improved) .... 
(Benefits Also Increased) M 
National Life & Accident, Nashville 
(Executive Changes) an. 
National Life of Vermont, Montpelier 
(Official Promotions) far. 99 
National Old Line, Little Rock 
($100,000,000 Mark) 
(Celebration) 
New Mexico Life, Albuquerque 
(New Company eccecseoese 
New World Life, Seattle 
(Control Sought) cococe Ape. 88 
(Control Purchased) ............. “May 110 
New York Savings Bank, New York 
(Certificate Repayment) Apr. 89 
North American Reassurance, New York 
Ce Dg onc cccctsceces May 110 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles 
(Executive Changes D cccccccecoccesdam, MF 
(Examination ae IG coscocsccccMy Bae 
Old Security Life, ~aaeee renal 


May "109 
-».-Jan. 83 


geles 

(Mutualization Fight Continued) .May 110 
Patriot Life, New York 

(New Company) ....-Apr. 89 
Pilgrim Health & Life, Augusta 

(Executive Promotions) ..-Apr. 89 
Pioneer American, Houston 

CORO TEED sececccccnc ssoeee Feb. 78 


Plymouth Life, Austin 
(New Company) J & 
Postal Life Casualty, *Kansas City 
(Change in Control) Mar. 99 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga’ 
(Passes Billion Mark) ar. 
Prudence Life, Chicago 
(Reinsurance Deal) .............. May 110 
Prudential, Newark 


(Regional Appointments) Mar. 100 


Reserve -Life, Dallas 

(New OGleCerS) .ccccccsccccccccceced Apr. 90 
Security Life & Accident, Denver 

(Silver Anniversary) 

(Official Advancements) 
Security Life & Trust, Winston-Salem 

(Executive Changes) Mar. 100 
Shenandoah Life, a 

{Decision Upheld) . 78 
Southland Life, Dallas 

(Executive Changes) r. 90 
Southwestern Life, Dallas 

(Golden Anniversary) ...........- May 111 
State Farm Group, Bloomington 

(Election Abandoned) ........... Mar. 101 
Sun Life of Canada, Montreal 

(New Vice Presidents) ........... Jan. 85 
The Travelers, Hartford 

(New President) Jan. & 
Union Casualty & Life, Mt. Vernon 

(Foan Joins Staff) 
United Benefit Life, Omaha 

(Executive Changes) ..............Apr. { 
United Insurance, Chicago 

(Executive Changes) . 91 
United Services Life, Washington 

(Stock Dividend) . oosoee dan. 85 
United States Life, New York 

(Executive Promotions) Mar. 101 
United Workmen, Ancient Order of, Topeka 

(Sanitarium Sale Questioned) ....May 111 
Universal Life & Accident, Dallas 

(Stock Dividend) 
Universe Life, Carson City 

(New Vice- President) 
Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga 

(Stock Dividend) 
Washington National, Chicago 

(Executive Changes) 


BESTS WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST 


B EST'S Weekly News Digest arrives at your desk each 
Monday morning giving you a complete review of all hap- 
penings of importance in the insurance field. A weekly report 


that is instructive, concise and accurate. 


YOUR KNOWLEDGE CAN BE NO GREATER 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, 


HOME OFFICE 
75 FULTON STREET 


For May, 1953 


THAN YOUR INFORMATION! 


$7.50 a year for Life edition 
$15.00 a year for Fire and Casualty edition 
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ERTISERS } 


— In This Issue — 


Affiliated National Hotels, Galveston, Texas ........ 

American National, Galveston, Texas ...... ean 

American Reserve, Omaha, Neb. 

American United Life, Indianapoiis, Ind. ntbbe<cteesadsaneous 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas .....ccccccccccccccccccccces waeese 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, m.. &. 

Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. 

Bankers Life, DOB TEOIMOE, TOWE 2 cccccccccccccccsce aokeewe wees 
Bankers National Life, Montclair, mt. a Se ee ee 
Bankers Union Life, Denver, Colo. 

Borchardt, Alvin, Detroit, Mich. . 

Boston Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. . 

Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Va. 

Bruce & Associates, Harley N., Chicago, Ill. 

Bruning Co., Inc., Charles, Chicago, Ill. 

California-Western States, Sacramento, Cal. 

Campbell, Jr., Donald F., Chicago, Ill. 

Central Life, Des Moines, Iowa 

Central Standard Life, Chicago, Ill. 

Century Life, Fort Worth, Texas 

Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, Cal. 

Columbian National Life, Boston, Mass. 

Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. 

Continental Assurance, Chicago, IIl. 

Crown Life, Toronto, Canada 

Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, Co nn. 

Eastman Kodak Co. (Kodagraph Div.), Rochester, N. Y. 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Equitable Life Assurance, New York, N. Y. 

Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, Iowa 

Esterbrook Pen Co., Camden, N. J 

Federal Life, Chicago, Il. 

Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Filing Equipment Bureau, Inc., Boston, Mass. ............... 
First Boston Corp., The, New York, N. Y. 

Franklin Life, Springfield, Il. 

Gabriel, A. G., Detroit, Mich. 

General American Life, St. Louis, Mo. ............. siaveecoens 
Great American Reserve, Dallas, Texas ........ Sed ew oe dsleterars 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg, Canada 

Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. 

Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, Neb. 

Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, Ind 

International Business Machines Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Jefferson National Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jefferson Standard Life, a x. 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo. 
Liberty Life, Greenville, S. C. 

Liberty National Life, Birmingham, “Ala.” 
Life and Casualty, Nashville, Tenn. 
Life of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


eee eee ee eens 


Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Canada ... 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield, Mass. 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. 
Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. 
Mutual Life, New York, N. Y. 

Mutual Savings Life, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mutual Trust Life, Chicago, Il. 
National Casualty Co., Detroit, Mich. 
National Equity Life, Little Rock, Ark. 
National Fidelity Life, Kansas City, Mo. 
National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. 
National Old Line, Little Rock, Ark. 
National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kansas 
Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 

New England Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. 
New World Life, Seattle, Wash 

North American Reassurance, New York, 
Occidental Life, Los > Cc 
Occidental Life, Raleigh, 

Ohio National Life, eienet, Ohio 
Old Line Life, Mil: waukee, MS Knbcbdnndcdedessoecersoncnsneee 
Old Republic Credit Life, Chicago, Il. 

Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Pan American Life, New Orleans, La. 

Paul Revere Life, bo ge ae Ls hatece thse’ Seman Rees 
Peoples Life, Frankfort, nd. 

Philadelphia’ Life, Phiigdelphia, Pa 

Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, 

Provident Life, Bismarck, N.I 

Recordak (Eastman Kodak tenes: Rochester, 7. Y 
Remington Rand Inc. (Management Controls Div.), 

Royal Typewriter Co., New York, N. Y. 

Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 

Shirley Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. 

Southwestern Life, Dallas, Texas 

Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia, Pa. 

State Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sun Life, Montreal, Canada 

Tiffany & Co., Carl A., Chicago, Ill. 

Tiffany Stand Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. 

Union Central Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 

United Benefit Life, Omaha, Neb. 

United Insurance, Chicago, II. 

United Life & Accident, Concord, 

United Services Life, Gitienes, 7 

Western & Southern Life, Cincinnati, 

Weston Co., a Dalton, Mass 

Wetzel & Son, P . A., Oak Park, Ill. 

Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. 

Woodmen Accident Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. .. 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. 
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“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST’S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those insurance companies which 
receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 


BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


The National Magazine of Insurance 


Best’s Life News 
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OF DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


Long before many of us were born, Western and Southern was serving 

the financial needs of growing communities. Today, with the same dependable 
service and years of experience and public confidence to its credit, it 
continues to improve and expand its underwriting facilities to meet the 


ever-increasing needs of the insuring public. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 





New England Mutual announces a special promotion in connection 
with a national magazine advertisement featuring Father’s Day. 


This is a natural tie-up. For months, this company’s 

advertising theme—“Fathers, too, are worth more now’—has been 
reminding policyholders that increased living costs make 

it absolutely necessary for the head of the family to increase 

his life insurance. 

On this page is the human interest picture that illustrates 

the special Father's Day advertisement, which appears next month 
in The Saturday Evening Post, Time and Newsweek. 


Advance proofs of this advertisement will go to agents 
along with a special “sales kit’—detailed plans which will enable 
New England Mutual men to make the most of this Father’s Day. 


Here’s another example of how New England Mutual works 
closely and constantly with its agents in the field . . . to provide 
a continuing year-around program of sales promotion .. . 

to help New England Mutual men make more and larger sales 
with fewer and shorter interviews. 
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